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LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. 


PART V.— CHAPTER XVII. 


Day was just breaking on a wide 
common, distant from London about 
three hours by the rail. The spirit of 
improvement had left this heath un- 
enclosed, because, barren as it was, it 
was more profitable in its present 
form than if it had waved with golden 
harvests, for it contained a second- 
rate race-course ; so that enclosures, 
stealing up as near as they dared, 
had been made to keep their distance 
in time to secure ample space for trial 
ground, morning gallops, and specta- 
tors, besides the course itself; though 
cultivation had come so nigh that the 
plover, once familiar denizen of the 
heath, had almost forsaken it, and 
whistled his wild tune elsewhere. On 
the skirts of this common, and con- 
nected with it by a row of pollards, 
stood a small village; and towards a 
stable, situated at the end of the vil- 
lage nearest the common, Bagot and 
Seager wended their way in the grey 
of the morning. They had come to 
prove the mare Goshawk. 

The stable-door was padlocked 
when they reached it, and would 
have appeared untenanted but for 
an occasional snort and rustle of 
the straw within. Seager tapt on 
the door with his stick, when a small 
wooden window was opened in the 
wall above, and a groom who slept 
in the loft within put his head out. 
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Not a handsome head—indeed, rather 
villanous in expression naturally, and 
by no means improved by the small- 
pox. 

“Tis me, Jim,” said Seager. 
** Look alive—open the door.” 

‘* All right, Mr Seager,” responded 
Jim, who forthwith descended the 
ladder to the ground-floor, and un- 
barred the door with such prompti- 
tude as to lead inevitably to the con- 
clusion that he slept in his clothes, 
for, the door being opened, there he 
stood in long grey stable-jacket, blue 
spotted neckerchief, and wide cordu- 
roy breeches and gaiters. 

‘“‘ How’s the mare?” was Mr Sea- 
ger’s first question. 

The groom looked at Bagot, chew- 
ing a straw the while. ‘ Friend of 
yours, Mr Seager ?” 

‘“‘ All right,” said Seager. ‘' Speak 
up, you beggar—how’s the mare ?” 

The groom, thus pleasingly ex- 
horted, drew him aside into the stall 
next to that in which the mare stood. 
‘‘ Why, she seems right enough now, 
but she’s been queerish, Mis’r Seager, 
and that’s the truth. She pulled up a 
little lame o’ Wednesday after exer- 
cise—hows’ever, as I say, she seems 
right enough since.” ; 

Seager uttered a long ‘* Ha——a! 
Which leg ?” asked he. 

‘* Near fore,” replied Jim. 

2L 
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“ Take her out,” said Seager. 
‘We must see to it. Did anybody 
see her come in that morning ?” 

‘Think not,” replied Jim, who 
seemed of a laconic turn of speech. 

Bagot was standing in the stall 
looking at the animal, from whose 
loins he had thrown back the clothing. 
*« Bless my soul, what a quarter!” said 
Bagot; ‘and a stifle you might hang 
your hat on!” Then, walking for- 
ward, he passed his hand slowly down 
both forelegs, and, pausing on the fet- 
lock of the near one, muttered, ‘A 
little heat here.” 

‘‘ Take her out, Jim,” said Seager. 

Jim led her out into the yard in 
front of the stable, and walked her up 
and down. There was no sign of 
lameness. 

“ All right so far,” said Seager. 
‘¢ Trot her down.” The mare trotted 
as sound as she walked. 

“ Jim,” said Seager, “‘ you were 
either drunk or dreaming last Wednes- 
day. Put her in the trap; the Colonel 
and I want to time her. We'll walk 
on, and you can drive after us.” 

“You seem to keep her pretty 
quiet,” remarked Bagot, as they 
left the stable and walked out upon 
the common. 

“I’m forced to,” said Seager. 
‘** She’s done a match or two already, 
and she’s gettinganame. ‘They tried 
to physic her the first time, when she 
was stabled down at ——, but Jim 
was too sharp for em, and the second 
time I was on my guard; and hearing 
some fellows had been looking after 
her on the sly, and inquiring about 
her, I sold them a splendid bargain.” 

“How was that?” inquired the 
Colonel. 

“Tl tell you,” returned Seager, 
chuckling: “I sent Jim to the vet” 
(Anglice, veterinary surgeon) “a 
couple of nights before the match, 
when I knew some friends of the other 
party would be with him, for a lot of 
cough medicine. Cough medicine for 
Seager! this made ’em prick up their 
ears ; and Jim made such a confounded 
mystery about getting it into the 
stable as set em all on the look-out. 
Sure enough, that night a fellow was 
seen lurking about the stable, trying 
to listen at the door. I knew he’d be 
back again next night, so what d’ye 
think I did, Lee ?—got a horse with 
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the most. infernal cough you ever 
heard, and popt him quietly into the 
stable without any one seeing him. 
Back comes my friend again that night 
to listen; hears coughing enough to 
satisfy him, and carries back the re- 
port to his employers that the mare 
was in a bad way, and no mistake. 
Next morning they were ready, of 
course, with any odds against her; 
my friends were on the look-out to 
take em up for me; the mare came 
to the post in splendid condition, won 
easy, and I made a very pretty thing 
of it.” 

As he concluded this anecdote, Jim, 
mounted in a light vehicle like a tea- 
tray on tall wheels, drove the mare 
gently past them. 

‘Pull her up this side of the stone, 
Jim,” cried Seager. ‘‘ Now, Lee, 
you time her from the white stone 
there. She shall turn at the half 
mile.” 

Seager walked up and gave the 
word to the groom, who moved gently 
to the white stone ; and Seager, warn- 
ing Bagot to be ready, called out, 
‘* Off!” as she came abreast of it. At 
the word, Jim gave a peculiar whistle, 
hauling tight on the reins, and the 
mare, like some engine set going, 
started at a surprising pace, while 
Bagot, watch in hand, stood marking 
her. ‘True as a line she went; no 
wavering or swaying from side to 
side; hardly any motion of back or 
head ; all steady, except the four legs 
and feet that struck out like regular 
and powerful machinery. Round 
went Jim at the half-mile, coming 
by a small circuit into his old tracks ; 
down the course again at unfaltering 
speed, and, by another small circuit, 
passing again between Bagot and the 
starting-point. 

‘“‘ Three — seventeen!” cried the 
Colonel, as she came abreast of him, 
Jim leaning back at a tremendous 
angle, with his feet planted against 
the footboard in front, and his arms 
drawn by the tight reins to their full 
extent. 

‘‘ She can do more than that,” 
said Seager. ‘ Speak to her, Jim.” 

Jim shouted, and there was a mani- 
fest increase in the rapidity with which 
the four horse-shoes glittered between 
the retiring wheels, like the balls which 
a juggler sends round his head. 
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“'Three—ten !” called Bagot, as 
she came round again. 

“ That'll do,” said Seager. 
to that, Jim.” 

At the fourth mile Seager called to 
Jim to pull up. 

“Twelve minutes, fifty-eight se- 
conds,” said Bagot. ‘No mistake 
about her pace, if she can hold it.” 

“‘ Just look at her,” said Seager, 
walking to the spot where she had 
pulled up, and now stood with her re- 
spiration scarcely accelerated by her 
performance. ‘‘There’s a pair of 
bellows for you. Splendid wind, sir. 
Take her in quietly, Jim. What d’ye 
think now, Colonel—booked to win, 
eh?” 

As she trotted gently away, Bagot’s 
quick eye detected a perceptible al- 
teration in her gait. He directed 
Seager’s attention to it. 

“Bring her back, Jim.” Yes, it 
was so. She was slightly lame on 
the leg Jim had indicated, though it 
could not be detected when she was 
going full speed. - 

“Unlucky business!” said Bagot, 
as Seager felt the ailing fetlock. 

** Well, there'll be time enough to 
see about curing it, that’s one com- 


“ Keep 
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fort,” returned Seager, after a volley 
of curses on his ill-luck. “One thing 
you may take your oath of, and that 
is, that if she’s got legs to pull her 
through it, do it she shall, if I have to 
shoot her next day. Mind, Jim, not 
a word !” “3 

Jim winked intelligence, and drove 
slowly off to the stable. 

Bagot looked very grave. ‘ But 
if she can’t do it—if you have to pay 
up—why, God bless me, fifteen hun- 
dred pounds is no joke.” 

“Time enough to think about it 
when the time comes,” said Mr Sea- 
ger, who was not prone to anticipate 
misfortune, nor to be depressed by 
presentiments of evil. ‘‘In the mean 
time, I shall stay here for a while to 
look after her, and get a vet to see 
her quietly. You can go home; and 
if she gets all right in a few days, 
T'll come and look at you again.” 

So they returned to the village, 
which was now beginning to be astir. 
After comforting himself with a little 
breakfast, Bagot departed by the next 
train on his way to the Heronry, 
while Mr Seager remained at the 


_inn to look after the welfare of Gos- 


hawk. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


What with playing billiards by 
- day and whist by night, and making 
betting-books with the dragoons, and 
watching what progress Sloperton 
might make with Lady Lee, and 


studying that young man’s character, - 


with a view to turning him to future 
account, Bagot’s hands were full of 
business. And therefore, though he 
took, as we have seen, the liveliest 
interest in the mare Goshawk, yet 
he would not allow even that con- 
sideration to separate him long from 
his friends at the Heronry. Never- 
theless, that interest, as aforesaid, 
was of the liveliest—not so much on 
account of any abstract sympathy 
with the gains and losses of his friend 
Seager, as for the following reason— 
viz., That he had lost more of late 
to Mr Seager than he could con- 
veniently pay, and he had a shrewd 
idea that the degree of pressure for 
prompt payment of this would depend 
altogether on the state of his credi- 


tor’s exchequer. For Seager’s friend- 
ship extended thus far, that he would 
not dun a particular friend so long as 
he didn’t want the money—if he did, 
why, of course the friend must pay 


up. 

Life at the Heronry now began to 
assume an aspect somewhat similar 
to that which it had borne in Sir 


Joseph’s bachelor days. Stalls that 
of late stood empty were now gene- 
rally occupied by officers’ chargers ; 
the clicking of billiard-balls was in- 
cessant in the hall; and there were 
more riding parties. The Colonel 
was of course always charmed to see 
the dragoons, and they were equally 
delighted to escape from Doddington. 
And though these visits were osten- 
sibly made for the most part to Bagot, 
yet what could be more natural than 
that, once in the house, they should 
wish to pay their respects to the 
fairer portion of its inhabitants? Thus 
it happened that there were few 
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mornings when the military visitors 
did not, on some pretence or other, 
find their way to the drawing-room. 
In the evening Bagot would either 
go over to dine at their mess at the 
Bush, or some of them would stay 
and share his bachelor’s cheer in the 
snug apartments he tenanted in the 
Heronry, on which occasions Orelia 
and Rosa and Lady Lee, traversing 
distant corridors on their way to bed, 
would sometimes be startled by ‘“‘a 
sound of revelry by night,” and, 
pausing, flat candlestick in hand, 
would listen fora moment to a wild 
chorus, led probably by Mr Oates, 
and wherein Bagot’s bass took a pro- 
minent part, to which distance and 
reverberation gave a somewhat un- 
earthly character, like the chorus with 
which Don Juan descends to his in- 
fernal destination. 

But, notwithstanding these noctur- 
nal orgies, by day all was decorum. 
Even Mr Oates lost all his boisterous 
confidence as he entered the presence 
of the ladies, growing quite tame, 
almost bashful, and sometimes, when 
suddenly addressed, blushing to deep 
pinkness between his extensive shirt- 
collars. And he would envy Bruce 
for the flowing ease and openness 
with which he conversed with Rosa, 
as well as for the interest and friend- 
liness with which she returned it: for 
Mr Oates himself, when he had with 
great effort and manceuvring obtained 
a place at Rosa’s side, and saw her 
face turned towards him with the 
dest-humoured smile in the world, 
would find himself quite unable to 
enjoy the advantage of the position he 
had taken such pains to secure, and 
would wonder why on earth he wasn’t 
able to chat away with her like Bruce. 
The consequence of this was, that at 
Jength the friendship which had sub- 
sisted between him and Bruce was 
threatened with dissolution; Oates 
becoming rude and sometimes sar- 
castic towards his associate, and thus 
rendering the joint occupancy of the 
grocer’s lodgings less smooth and 
pleasant than before. 

Tindal could not flatter himself that 
he made any great progress with 
Orelia; on the contrary, she received 
all his attempts to propitiate her with 
a coldness amounting to incivility, 
and would sometimes be not at home 
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when he called. Bagot, perceiving 
this, would good-naturedly decoy 
Orelia down to the hall, to get a 
lesson in billiards, whenever he knew 
Tindal was coming, and the Major, 
entering unexpectedly, and receiving a 
stately and frosty greeting from the 
young lady, would look on, admiring 
her attitude as she bent over the 
table, applauding her skill when she 
cannoned or made a hazard, and 
sometimes venturing to instruct her 
how to form a better bridge, by elevat- 
ing her knuckles and stretching out 
her thumb, while the contact into 
which his fingers were necessarily 


‘brought with that soft hand, gave the 


grim, undemonstrative Major very 
considerable pleasure. 

“Come and finish this game for 
me, Tindal,” the friendly Colonel 
would then say ; ‘I must be off to the 
stables.” And the Major, with grim 
alacrity, would seize Bagot’s aban- 
doned cue ; and nobody could possibly 
have recognised the stern martinet, 
whose glance had made the whole 
parade thrill, or had caused the heart 
of some hard-drinking dragoon culprit 
to quail within him in the orderly 
room an hour before, in the alert, 
courteous, somewhat subdued cava- 
lier, who now hovered round the 
queenly Orelia. 

** Allow me, Miss Payne—if you 
strike your ball so as to hit this one 
on the side just where the light falls 
—and gently, if you please, very 
gently—you will go into that middle 
pocket.” 

‘* Excellently done!” he would re- 
sume, as Orelia made the hazard he 
recommended. ‘‘ Now you have an 
easy cannon on the balls. Hit the 
red hard and full, and strike your own 
a little on the side so as to screw, and 
you'll come off that top cushion and 
cannon. Why, there now—beauti- 
ful! Really, Miss Payne, if you go 
on in this way, you must give me 
points.” 

Notwithstanding all this, the Major 
did not make much progress with her 
imperial highness. ‘I’m afraid I’ve 


offended Miss Payne,” he said to 
Bagot—‘“ I don’t seem to get on with 
her.” 

‘Gad, sir, a strange girl that 
responded Bagot; ‘‘ deuced high and 
noli me tangere when she likes. 


'” 


But 
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that makes her the more enchanting 
when she does unbend—ha, Tindal? ” 
To which the Major unhesitatingly 
assented. 

‘* Can’t you get up some show with 
your men?” suggested Bagot pre- 
sently : ‘‘ girls like that sort of thing.” 

‘The very thing,” said Tindal. ‘* A 
review in the grounds—eh? Full- 
dress review, with mancuvres? By 
Jove, I'll propose it to her at once.” 

Accordingly he did so; said the 
ground was exactly what he wanted 
for a good morning’s drill; was sure 
the men would acquit themselves 
better than usual under the influence 
of the ladies’ bright eyes; and, if 
Orelia would promise to sanction the 
display with her presence, he would 
forthwith entreat permission of Lady 
Lee to carry the project into execu- 
tion. He was delighted to hear 
Orelia express her approval in a 
more cordial tone than he was ac- 
customed to; and, secretly applaud- 
ing the generalship of Bagot, he made 
arrangements for the review to take 
place in a few days. 

The more Sloperton saw of his 
new-found relation Lady Lee, the 
more he became confirmed in the 
opinion that she would, whenever he 
should think proper to make his pro- 
posals, do credit to his taste in the 
eyes of all the world. Her ladyship 
always received him hospitably, and 
sometimes seemed amused at his 
conversation ; and he had bestowed 
s0 much attention in attiring his per- 
son to the best advantage, on the 
occasions of his visits, aud displayed 
such inexhaustible varieties of har- 
monies and contrasts of cut and 
colour, in the selection of cravats, 
waistcoats, trousers, and topics of 
discourse, that he felt assured of al- 
ways appearing to the very best ad- 
vantage—which, in the opinion of 
the conquering Captain himself, was 
synonymous with being irresistible. 

The only thing he didn’t altogether 
approve of was, that Fane—who sel- 
dom troubled himself to pay visits, 
and, when he did, still seldomer 
crossed Sloperton’s path—had once 
or twice come into the drawing-room 
at the Heronry, and interfered with 
him sadly, by turning the conversation 
to matters which the handsome ex- 
quisite knew nothing about, and took 
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no interest in, though Lady Lee 
had immediately brightened up to a 
degree of animation which he had 
never seen her display before. There 
was also a Parson—a fellow with no 
manner, and not the slightest idea of 
dress—who came sometimes with 
Fane, sometimes alone, and bored 
one with talk about books and philo- 
sophy. On the last occasion, indeed, 
when those two had come there to- 
gether, Sloperton, who was also pre- 
sent, and in full flow when they 
entered, had never, from the moment 
of their appearance, been able to com- 
mand the least attention, but had 
sat like a handsome well-dressed fig- 
ure by Madame Tussaud. And he 
might possibly have felt uneasy about 
this, had he not luckily received next 
morning a parcel of clothes from his 
tailor in town, and immediately rode 
over to the Heronry in such an ex- 
quisite waistcoat as, he felt assured, 
must place him at once beyond all 
rivalry. 

To many ardent young assertors 
of the supremacy of intellect, the 
divinity of the female sex, and the 
like doctrines, these expectations of 
Captain Sloperton may seem pre- 
sumptuous, and impossible to be 
gratified. The habitual romance- 
reader, too, knowing that Lady Lee 
is of more value than many Sloper- 
tons, and that poetical justice must 
be done though the heavens totter, 
growls incredulity. But if we look 
at the sources whence romances 
should’in their essence be drawn—if 
we look at life and reality—where, 
then, is the improbability of a culti- 
vated, imaginative, nay, gifted wo- 
man, linking herself ‘* with joy, revel, 
and applause,” as Cassio has it, to 
some half-souled lump of humanity, 
who, perchance, shall not even pos- 
sess the perfections that please the 
eye? Contented, nay proud, in the 
possession of her “ most filthy bar- 
gain” — seemingly unconscious that 
all who are capable of appreciating 
her are wondering at her choice—a 
choice made apparently for no better 
reason than because she would not 
say no—she flings away, without 
any audible sigh, all hope of marital 
congeniality, letting her affection hang 
on the object of it, like a rich; gar- 


ment on a rusty nail. Y 
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If each of those who form the na- 
tural aristocracy of the sex were re- 
solved to uphold the dignity of her 
order, choosing rather “to live a 
barren sister all her life” than to wed 
one whom she could not honestly, 
and in her soul, acknowledge for her 
lord and master—taking for her motto 
palmam qui meruit ferat— I am for 
him who deserves me ”—what a lure 
were here for emulative man! How 
would blue ribbons, peerages, thanks 
of both Houses, fade into insignifi- 
cance before this Legion of Henour, 
apparently instituted by Nature her- 
self! What were droves of oxen, 
and brazen armour, and long-haired 
captives to Achilles, while his Briseis 
was yet in the tent of ‘* dog-faced, 
deer-hearted” Agamemnon? And, 
perhaps, the emulative man aforesaid 
figures to himself such a fair prize— 
feels that he will try to deserve it— 
dreams of it, and is cheered by the 
vision—at length sees his ideal—but 
sees it only to find this Titania, queen 
of the fairies, enamoured of some 
Bully Bottom, whom, while kissing 
his ‘ fair large ears,” and decking his 
sleek head with musk roses, she lov- 
ingly apostrophises as “her gentle 
joy.” Therefore, let no ambitious, 
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amorous numskull despair merely be- 
cause he'is a numskull; he may yet 
live envied of the gifted of the earth, 
and pass from this world never sus- 
pecting that he has, through life, at 
bed and board, entertained an angel 
unawares. 

And yet, Lady Lee, if you, un- 
taught by experience, should twice 
profane that hand and heart of yours 
—what hope or sympathy were then 
for you? What word could you say 
in arrest of judgment, ere the fates 
decree, either that such marriage- 
bed shall be to yeu a Procrustes-bed, 
whereon your mind and tastes and 
sympathies shall be clipt to the level 
of those of your companion; or else, 
that you shall wear away your life, 
filled with a contempt which must 
never be spoken? 

But the proverb says a cat may 
look at a queen; and animals, not 
much higher in the scale of creation 
than cats, and lower than the Slop- 
ertons, may aspire to the Lady Lees. 

This truth the reader may find 
illustrated in the next chapter, where 
we shall see who this wooer is who 
now comes riding to the Heronry, 
and whom we have lost sight of for 
many chapters. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Squire Dubbley was sitting all 
alone in Monkstone, after breakfast, 
trying to wile away the time till a 
suitable hour should arrive for mount- 
ing his steed and cantering over to 
the Heronry to prosecute his suit 
with Lady Lee. 

Since his conversation with Bagot, 
the Squire’s intentions, heretofore 
very vague and uncertain, had taken 
shape and substance. So long as the 
idea of making love in that quarter 
had been confined to his own breast 
and brain, it had floated there in a 
misty, desultory fashion, sometimes 
more distinct, sometimes fading al- 
most to nothing, but always appear- 
ing rather as something that might 
be than as what certainly would be. 
But now that Bagot had talked over 
the subject with him in a business- 
like manner, and had, moreover, 
brought it fairly within the limits of 
plain matter-of-fact by the little 


pecuniary transaction between them, 
the Squire, with the facility of a weak 
brain, considered the matter as set- 
tled, all but a few necessary preli- 
minaries. These he had resolved 
to complete forthwith, chuckling to 
himself, with a sort of imbecile exul- 
tation, at the thought of making his 
declaration of love, and being ac- 
cepted without the mediation of Ba- 
got, who fancied himself so essential 
an auxiliary. So he tried, somewhat 
impatiently, to wile away the time, 
till the hour of his visit should be at 
hand. 

This operation of wiling away the 
time was a task of peculiar difficulty 
to the Squire—in fact, perfectly hercu- 
lean. The poor Squire, when he 


could not shoot or hunt, had no more 
resources within himself than a kitten 
deprived of its tail. Books he looked 
upon not merely with indifference, but 
with positive disgust, as if they had 
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been sentient and superior beings, 
personally hostile to him, and repel- 
ling his advances with calm disdain. 
This he had resented in early life by 
filling such as were thrust upon him 
with blots and dog’s-ears, and tear- 
ing them up to paper kites with ; and, 
later, by using them for gun-wadding 
and cigar-lights. But since his ad- 
vancement in life had caused him to 
feel his deficiencies, he had begun to 
look on learning with a secret respect, 
as being immediately and constantly 
connected with his interests. At first, 
he was ashamed to make his ignor- 
ance public by applying for instruc- 
tion, but at last he bethought himself 
of having recourse to a person whose 
poverty would render the purchase 
of his secresy easy, while he possessed 
the necessary qualifications for the 
office of preceptor. 

This person, Mr Randy, was cle- 
ver, and had been well educated, but 
had not flourished in the world owing 
to his incurable habits of conviviality. 
Situation after situation had slipt 
jovially away from him; whenever 
he met with a piece of good fortune, 
he seemed to mistake it for care, for 
he immediately drowned it in the 
bowl—till he had been employed as 
an usher in the grammar-school at 
Doddington; and this post, also, he 
had forfeited, having twice profaned 
that temple of Minerva by entering 
it in a state of inebriety. Subsequent- 
ly he supported himself by giving pri- 
vate lessons in classics and mathema- 
tics, and reading up with university 
men who wanted to cram in the vaca- 
tions, and spent the money thus 
procured in the company of some 
congenial acquaintances, in his fa- 
vourite taproom at the Grapes. 

So, at certain hours of the day and 
night, there might have been seen in 
the little room at Monkstone, which 
the Squire called his study, the curious 
spectacle of a gentleman, of consider- 
able property and mature years, tak- 
ing lessons in the rudiments of educa- 
tion from a seedy, snuffy individual, 
in a rusty, musty suit of black. 

The Squire looked out of his win- 
dow and whistled. It wanted yet two 
hours of noon—two mortal hours lay 
in dreary desert expanse before him, 
with a glimpse of green country be- 
yond. He knew it was in vain to 
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attempt to study by himself, having 
tried it once or twice, and found his 
attention wandering off beyond recall 
every half minute, in spite of all his 
efforts to fix it; for the Squire could 
not govern his own mind in the least, 
notwithstanding it was such a weak 
one. He would have liked to amuse 
himself by cleaning his gun, and oil- 
ing the locks; but then that was his 
servant’s busiriess, and he did not 
choose to pay servants for doing no- 
thing. One little green spot in the 
desert had offered itself since break- 
fast—and that was when he went to 
his cellar, and drew himself a foam- 
ing tumbler of strong October; but 
the flavour of this had died away, and 
he dared not drink another, for fear 
of muddling himself before the inter- 
view with Lady Lee. 

With more complacency than usual, 
therefore, the Squire beheld the portly 
debauched figure of Mr Randy ap- 
proaching the house—a tall figure, 
with thin arms and legs, a large 
paunch, over which was buttoned, 
with difficulty, a threadbare black 
surtout, and wearing a black stock, 
worn at the edges, beneath which was 
visible a portion of what was proba- 
bly a flannel waistcoat, and which 
was overhung by his brown, flabby 
cheeks. Dignity and growing infir- 
mity struggled together in his gait, 
which was at once majestic and tre- 
mulous. 

The Squire tapt on the window- 
pane to attract Mr Randy’s attention, 
and put his finger on his lips, to inti- 
mate that he wished his approach to 
be silent and secret; and Mr Randy, 
with a nod of intelligence, exchanged 
his crunching walk over the gravel 
for a stealthy tripping pace, like a 
corpulent fairy, and came warily up 
the steps of the porch, as if there were 
a herd of deer in the lobby which he 
intended to stalk. The Squire was 
behind the door, holding it softly ajar 
for hin—affording him so little space 
for entering, that his portly person 
was somewhat jammed and crushed 
before he effected his ingress, the 
lower button of his black surtout, 
long injured at the roots, being torn 
right out of the cloth. 

*t Softly,” said Mr, Dubbley, mo- 
tioning him towards the study; ‘don’t 
let these confounded servants hear 
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you. If any of them should come in, 
we'll talk about the same business as 
before.” Mr Dubbley felt so much 
shame at being engaged, at his time 
of life, and with his property, on the 
business of his education, that he kept 
the object of Randy’s visits a profound 
secret from the household, and when 
interrupted by any of the domestics 
during his studies, had, with great 
ingenuity, feigned to be conversing 
on some matter of an entirely different 
nature. 

““T won't offer you anything to 
drink after your walk,” said the 
Squire, as they sat down at the table ; 
‘because, if I see you drinking, I 
shall drink myself, and I’ve reasons 
for keeping clear this morning; but 
when I’m gone, I'll leave out the 
spirit-bottles for you.” 

Mr Randy bowed gravely in token 
of his acquiescence. ‘* What shall we 
study to-day?” he inquired, putting 
on a pair of brass-mounted spectacles. 

** That’s just what I pay you to 
settle,” said the Squire; ‘isn’t it ? 
Here I am in want of teaching—here 
you are in want of money ; we'll make 
a fair exchange, and you can’t expect 
me to do any of your work for you.” 

Randy coloured at the coarseness 
of the Squire’s speech ; he would have 
resented it, as he was frequently 
tempted to do, only he could not afford 
resentment, but was accustomed to 
revenge himself privately at night with 
his companions of the taproom, by 
showing the Squire up for their enter- 
tainment, and pouring forth floods of 
eloquent invective on the ignorant 
upstart, who, by virtue of his dirty 
acres, ‘* dared to insult a scholar and 
a gentleman.” 

“Our object,” began Mr Randy, 
lowering his head, and looking at the 
Squire through the space between the 
tops of his spectacles and the points 
of his bushy eyebrows, and rattling 
his r’s very much—* our object is, to 
impart as much general information 
as we can, without going into the 
tedious rudiments of scholastic learn- 
ing. We wish to be conversant with 
the topics of the day—to bear our part 

in general conversation with credit— 
to form and deliver an opinion on 
points of public interest, without fall- 
ing into any grievous or ridiculous 
blunders.” 
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The Squire nodded. 

“* Having, therefore, in our previous 
studies, run through the geography of 
the most prominent and important 
countries, with slight sketches of their 
previous histories, we will now recall 
and apply our recollections to some of 
the leading topics of the day.” 

‘“* Hang me, if I haven’t forgotten 
every word of it,” muttered the poor 
Squire. 

‘* Patience, my good sir, patience. 
Rome was not built in a day ; nor can 
Squire Dubbley be qualified to shine 
in society in a week or a month. 
Many centuries ago, a philosopher 
and man of science, with whom we 
shall, by and by, I hope, become ac- 
quainted, told a great monarch who, 
like other great men, was somewhat 
impatient,” (here Mr Randy chuckled 
facetiously,) ‘‘ that there was no royal 
road to geometry. Learning is one 
of those things,” said Mr Randy, with 
the conscious dignity of a possessor, 
‘that no power can command, nor 
wealth purchase.” 

* Then what the deuce am I throw- 
ing away my money for with you?” 
asked the Squire. ‘* Perhaps I should 
get on faster with some other instruc- 
tor. 

“* Patience, my good sir,” again 
urged the preceptor; ‘‘ money may do 
much, though not all; it may provide 
us with the means, if we only make a 
right and diligent use of them. Here, 
now, is the newspaper of the latest 
date; we will see what the world is 
talking about, and we will apply what 
we have already acquired to the mat- 
ters thus brought under our notice.” 

So Mr Randy sat and read the 
newspaper—an occupation he took 
great pleasure in—and expounded 
portions of it to the Squire. After 
the latter had listened for some little 
time attentively he rose, and, saying 
it was dry work, produced a case of 
bottles from a cupboard, and a couple 
of tumblers; and these latter being 
filled with a refreshing compound of 

rum, water, lemon-juice, and sugar, 
Mr Randy’s countenance, after a long 
pull at the same, brightened percep- 
tibly, and he read all the columns of 
Foreign Intelligence, and descanted 
on our foreign relations as if he had 
been the private and confidential 
friend of Lord Palmerston. . The 
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Squire, however, began to relax in 
his attention—he was thinking about 
his approaching visit to the Heronry, 
and how he should deport himself 
there. 

** You're a sort of fellow that knows 
everything,” observed the Squire pre- 
sently. ‘* What should you say, now, 
was the kind of conversation to take 
a fine lady ?—an accomplished person, 
you know.” 

Mr Randy always answered every 
question the Squire thought proper to 
propound (some of them nonsensical 
enough) with a composed and grave 
promptitude, as if it had long em- 
ployed his thoughts. He laid the 
newspaper across his knees, took off 
and wiped his spectacles, and hemmed 
thrice before answering. 

‘“* That,” said Mr Randy, ‘* would 
depend on circumstances: first, on 
the degree of impression I wished to 
produce; secondly, on the age, charac- 
ter, and disposition of the lady, and 
the degree of intimacy I was favoured 
with.” : 

‘Well, suppose you were regularly 
in love,” said the Squire, ‘‘and the 
lady was young and handsome, and 
deuced clever and all that?” 

“In that case,” returned Mr 
Randy, ‘‘I should evince my partia- 
lity by glances, sighs, pressure of the 
hand, and all those understood tokens 
of passion”—and, by way of illustra- 
tion, Mr Randy leered at the Squire 
from under his shaggy brows, with a 
pair of eyes so muddy and watery 
that it was difficult to say where the 
pupils ended, and the whites, or 
rather the yellows, began; emitting 
at the same time a sigh that filled the 
apartment with many cubic feet of 
vapourised alcohol. ‘Having thus 
established an understanding, I should 
gradually, and by delicate degrees, 
approach the subject of love, by 
broaching collateral and kindred 
topics.” 

‘“* Kindred topics!” repeated the 
ma ‘* What! praise her relations, 
e 

“Not at all,” said Mr Randy, in- 
wardly making a note of the Squire’s 
mistake for the benefit of his friends 
at the Grapes that night, to whom he 
would serve it up with some sauce 
piquant of hisown. ‘'I should be- 
come by degrees sentimental—con- 
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verse of poetry, of romances, of which 
love was the subject.” 

“But I don’t know a line of poetry,” 
muttered the Squire, ‘‘ except some 
songs. I know some capital songs— 
‘ Old Towler,’ and ‘ Nancy Dawson,’ 
and ‘A-hunting we will go;’ but 
perhaps she wouldn’t care about 
them.” 

** Never mind,” said Mr Randy ; 
‘* talk of nuptial felicity—paint to her 
the delights of a union where—” 

‘“* But suppose she knows all about 
that better than me,” interrupted the 
Squire, “tin consequence of having 
been married before ? ” 

“Oh, indeed—a widow!” said 
Randy ; “that simplifies the matter 
immensely. In that case, I should be 
much more direct in my approaches, 
and, after a few short indications 
of partiality, should propose at once.” 

** It’s very clear, Randy,” said the 
Squire, “that, though you talk so 
glibly about it, you never tried it 
yourself—at least, not with the kind 
of person I’m speaking of: if you had, 
you'd know, that, for all it seems so 
easy, yet, when it comes to the point, 
there’s a kind of cursed feeling comes 
all over one as if you were going to 
be hanged, and drives everything you 
had to say out of your head; and 
she, instead of helping you out of the 
mess, looks all the while.so cool and 
innocent that it makes you worse 
than ever.” 

Mr Randy considered’ for a 
minute. “If I found my powers of 
speech desert me, from bashfulness,” 
said he, “‘ Ishould convey my wishes 
in a letter.” 

“ Capital!” thought the Squire ; 
‘“‘T never thought of that. ’Twouldn’t 
be half so nervous a thing to slip a 
letter into her hand as to sputter it 
all out by word of mouth. Come, 
now,” said the Squire, putting a sheet 
of paper and a pen before his adviser, 
*‘ let’s see what you can make of it— 
just out of curiosity,” added the cun- 
ning Squire, ‘‘not that I want any- 
thing of the sort for myself.” 

So Mr Randy refilled his tumbler, 
and by its assistance concocted such 
an epistle as Dr Johnson might be 
supposed to indite if he had fallen in 
love with an empress; and having 
read it aloud to the Squire, the latter 
seized upon it, and, saying it might be 
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useful some time or other, put it 
away in his desk. 

He now affected to be particularly 
busy, in order to get rid of Randy, 
whose departure he further facilitated 
by locking up the spirits; and that 
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gentleman, seeing no prospect of 
getting any more punch, having at 
length departed, the Squire sat down, 
and, having made a fair copy of the 


love-letter, 
Heronry. 


posted away to the 


CHAPTER XX. 


Lady Lee was seated in the draw- — 


ing-room in company with Jalius, 
who was in disgrace, and undergoing 
punishment at the hands of Dr Watts, 
one of whose pious poems he had 
been condemned to commit to heart. 
The offence which had called down 
this visitation on his head was a per- 
sonal assault upon Miss Fillett. 
Julius, on seeing Rosa and Orelia 
prepare to set forth on their ride, 
became perfectly outrageous to ac- 
company them, and, having rushed 
down stairs in defiance of orders, had 
been captured by Kitty just as he 
was in the act of pulling Sergeant 
Cumbermare’s horse by the tail; but, 
far from feeling gratitude to her for 
saving his brains from being kicked 
out, he at once proceeded (as she ex- 
pressed it) to make his teeth all but 
meet in the back of her hand, and 
to kick her shins into all the colours 
of the rainbow. This description of 
her wrongs, far from melting Julius, 
as she intended, only excited his 
curiosity, and, being partial to rain- 
bows, he privately resolved to watch 
her when she pulled off her stockings. 
So, having obstinately declined to 
apologise, he was now seated on alow 
stool near his parent, with Dr Watts 
in his lap, swelling with indignation, 
and glancing furtively at his cat Pick, 
who was polishing his face with his 
paw on the hearth-rugs and instead 
of committing to memory the masterly 
distinction drawn by the amiable 
Doctor between the line of conduct to 
be pursued by Christian children, and 
that excusable in dogs and bears 
and lions, he was thinking how 
pleasant it would be to steal behind 
Pick, and, clasping him round the 
neck, to draw him into his lap, and 
kiss him behind his whisker, and on 
the top of his head, and subsequently 
tickle him into fury, till he growled 
and bit and clawed with his fore- 
legs, and spurred with his hind ones. 


Lady Lee was reading Pope. Her 
taste in poetry had, of late years, 
undergone an entire revolution—and 
whereas, in her spinster days, nothing 
was too romantic, high-flown, and 
enthusiastic for her, she had now 
begun to condemn everything not 
capable of being brought within the 
strict rules of plain common-sense. 
And the best of it was, that she really 
persuaded herself she enjoyed the 
melodious worldly wisdom of the 
little Queen Anne’s man; though, 
between you and me, reader, she had 
no more taste for worldly wisdom 
than she had for playing at leap-frog. 

However, she went on reading, 
sometimes pausing to repeat a terse 
couplet to herself, and wondering how 
the man could manage to pack all 
that sense so neatly into two lines, 
and fancying she liked it, till she was 
roused by Julius poking her on the 
elbow with his book. 

‘Can you repeat it, you shocking 
child ?” 

Julius nodded, putting out his lip 
at the epithet. 

*¢ Go on, then.” 

Julius commenced, casting a wistful 
glance at Pick. ‘Let cats delight 
to bark and bite—” 

“ Cats, sir!” said Lady Lee, re- 
turning the book to him, after tapping 
his cheek with it. ‘‘Go back to your 
stool,” whither he accordingly re- 
tired; and his mamma was resuming 
her study of Pope, when Miss Fillett, 
walking into the room on her pris- 
matic legs, announced Mr Dubbley. 

Mr Dubbley came in rubbing his 
forehead and very nervous. He had 
started for the Heronry in a state of 
great elevation: exhilarated by punch, 
and the letter he had in his pocket, 
proposing seemed to him the easiest 
thing in the world ; he laughed as he 
thought of his previous failures. But 
his spirits had gradually evaporated 
as he approached the house—they 
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went off more and more rapidly as he 
followed Kitty up-stairs—and when 
he entered Lady Lee’s presence, not 
even the dregs remained. 

‘* Charming day,” said Mr Dub- 
bley, polishing his temples till the 
small tufts that grew thereon threat- 
ened to disappear altogether ; and, 
nothing else occurring to him, he then 
said, ** Splendid day!” and at last 
grew quite enthusiastic about the 
day. ‘* Never saw such a fine day,” 
said Mr Dubbley. 

The Squire, not having any other 
remark at hand, took to his old re- 
source of polishing his skull, and 
‘looked round the room. There was 
a refinement and luxury about its 
arrangements that caused him to feel 
as if in a foreign country. Pieces of 
unfinished embroidery and crochet- 
work were scattered about; books, 
that he did not understand the names 
of, in rich bindings; little mysterious 
articles of papier-maché, and ivory, 
and filagree, whose use he could by 
no means conjecture; and Lady Lee 
herself, as she rustled to her chair in 
a dress revealing masses of rich lace 
at the bosom and sleeves, while amid 
the latter glittering bracelets peeped 
out, tended to strengthen the idea, 
which now began to transmit itself 
through the Squire’s somewhat obtuse 
perceptions, that she lived in quite a 
different atmosphere, and at im- 
measurable distance from him. 

“ Pray, take this chair, Mr Dub- 
bley,” said Lady Lee; “you will 
be more comfortable than in that "— 
for Mr Dubbley, having put his hat in 
alow chair usually appropriated to 
Rosa as a lounging-chair, had, in his 
confusion, sat down on the top of it, 
and, it being a pretty stiff and so- 
lid beaver, remained unconsciously 
perched thereon till it suddenly gave 
way, and the Squire’s knees came 
rather violently in contact with his 
nose as he leant forward in a courteous 
posture. 

“* Bless my soul!” cried Mr Dub- 
bley, starting up and looking ruefully 
at the crushed hat; ‘‘ there’s quite a 
fate about my hats; this is the second 
I’ve sat upon this year. However, 
that’s of no consequence,” said the 
Squire, recollecting himself; ‘“ lots 
more hats to be bought. "would 
have been worse if it had been my 
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head.” This was indisputable, though 
it was not easy to see how Mr Dub- 
bley could crush his own head by 
sitting down on it. 

**Do you find Monkstone solitary?” 
asked Lady Lee presently, to divert 
his thoughts from the calamity. 

** Monstrous solitary, ‘pon my life,” 
said Mr Dubbley; ‘it gets worse 
every day.” (‘Now why should she 
ask that,’ he thought, ‘if she didn’t 
mean something by it?’) “If there 
was somebody else there,” he added, 
*¢it wouldn't be half so solitary.” 

‘¢ And will nobody come to see you, 
then, Mr Dubbley ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Squire; “a 
good many might like to come if I 
asked ’em; but it isn’t every one I 
would ask. If some people that I 
know would come for better for worse,” 
and the Squire looked wonderfally 
arch as he repeated, ‘‘ for better for 
worse, you know—I'd rather than a 
thousand pounds.” 

‘‘ Dear me,” thought Lady Lee, 
‘‘ Mr Dubbley has certainly fallen in 
love with somebody ; who can it be? 
Then why don’t you ask them,” said 
she, smiling, “‘ and ascertain their 
wishes on the subject ?” 

“‘ Why, so I will,” said the delighted 
Squire, who, feeling certain that he 
had made his meaning perfectly ob- 
vious, and that he was meeting with 
the most charming encouragement, 
began to fumble in his pocket for the 
letter. ‘‘ Faint heart never won fair 
lady,” he muttered to himself. ‘Take 
time by the fetlock, you know.” 

‘TI wish you all success in your 
wooing, Mr Dubbley,” said Lady 
Lee, ‘and hope shortly to congratu- 
late you on the result.” 

‘‘ Now, what can she mean by that?” 
thought the Squire, letting the letter 
slip back into his pocket. ‘*I mustn’t 
be rash—hang it, no; I must feel my 
way.” And the Squire’s warm feel- 
ings, suddenly condensed by the chill, 
broke out over his forehead in little 
beads like morning dew. 

“Delightful thing the married state,” 
said the Squire presently, remem- 
bering Mr Randy’s instructions. 
‘‘ Charming state of things, when two 
hearts that have long beat for one 
another are joined together in. holy 
matrimony, and nothing to cut their 
love in two.” Mr Dubbley paused, 
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rather breathless after this eloquent 
flight, in which he had mingled the 
form of publishing the banns of mar- 
riage with his recollections of a valen- 
tine he had once written to a brick- 
layer’s daughter. 

‘‘Why, you speak like one inspired 
by his subject,” said her ladyship. 
‘* But take care, Mr Dubbley! if you 
indulge such bright visions before 


marrying, you may be disappointed © 


afterwards.” 

‘¢ Not the least afraid of that,” said 
the Squire ; ‘‘ we understand one an- 
other too well for that. What should 
prevent me and—and her that I’m 
talking of, from being as happy as the 
day’s long?” 

“* Nothing that I know of,” returned 
her ladyship, ‘‘ provided there is no 
striking disparity of any kind.” 

** Ah, she’s thinking about my in- 
come, now,” thought the Squire; ‘*I’m 
all right there. I ought to have men- 
tioned something about it in my let- 
ter.” And again the Squire dived up 
to his elbow in his breast-pocket. 
** No objection on that score,” said 
he ; ‘‘no mistake about my property ; 
all safe and sure, and rents regularly 
paid.” 

‘“* Tiresome, absurd man!” thought 
Lady Lee ; ‘‘ what does he suppose I 
care about his property, or his rents, 
or his love-affairs? But there are 
other disparities,” she said, ‘* more 
fatal to nuptial felicity than that of 
income — disposition, for instance— 
age—tastes—pursuits—intellect.” 

At the mention of this last item, 
the Squire once more let the letter 
fall back into his pocket. 

‘**She’s got cleverness enough for 
both,” said the Squire. ‘‘ Perhaps 
she’s a very accomplished person, and 
perhaps I may be the same too in 
time—who knows? I daresay you 
don’t know that I’ve been getting up 
a good deal of general information 
lately ?” 

Lady Lee “had not heard of his 
process of mental culture,” she said. 

** Wait a bit!” said the Squire, 
with a knowing look; ‘‘ perhaps I 
may disappoint those who think me a 
fool yet. I’m rubbing up my learn- 
ing—all for your—I mean her sake, 
too. _ She’s the only person in the 
world I'd take the trouble for.” 

‘*What a devoted attachment yours 
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appears to be!” said her ladyship. 
“It certainly merits success.” And 
she smiled so pleasantly and encou- 
ragingly that the Squire dived once 
more into his pocket, and this time 
brought the letter fairly out, and put 
it in the crown of his hat, ready for 
delivery at the next favourable mo- 
ment. 

He was several times on the point 
of going down on his knees and pre- 
senting it, and as often baffled by 
some chilling remark from the uncon- 
scious object of his admiration, and 
by his increasing sense of her unap- 
proachableness. The quick alterna- 
tions of hot and cold fits that he expe- 
rienced were so trying, that he made 
up his mind to yield next time to the 
impulse, and declare himself like a 
man. But the impulse came, and was 
nipt like its predecessors; and the 
poor despairing Squire felt a load 
taken off his mind when the door 
opened, and Rosa and Orelia entered, 
full of conversation for Lady Lee. So 
he rose; and, muttering to himself 
that his chance was over for that day, 
took his leave, with the impression 
that he had left his intentions as pro- 
found a secret as ever. 

The Squire was riding off in some 
small agitation of spirits, when Miss 
Fillett suddenly popt out from be- 
hind a laurel bush in the shrubbery, 
and beckoned him to ride aside from 
the path; and, an interview with 
Kitty being more to his taste than one 
with her mistress, and one in which 
he played his part with far more ease, 
he obeyed with alacrity. 

‘Well, sir, and how have you got 
on with my lady?” asked Kitty, 
pertly enough. 

‘* Eh, what?” said Mr Dubbley. 
‘* What have I to do with your lady ?” 

** H6! you think a person has no 
eyes, I suppose; as if I couldn’t read 
in a minute when a gentleman’s in 
love—or a lady either, for that mat- 
ter,” added Miss Fillett, meaningly. 

“* Or a lady either?” repeated the 
Squire, ‘* What! has your mistress 
been showing any—any testimonials 
of affection? any partiality for any- 
body, my girl?” 

‘‘ Perhaps she has, perhaps she 
hasn't,” said Kitty. ‘“ But I'll defy 
her to like anybody without me know- 
ing. Bless you, sir, she couldn’t keep 
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her parshalities from me if she wished 
ever so.” 

“And what d’ye think about my 
chance, eh? Come, don’t be tor- 
menting! Amazing pretty girl, upon 
my life,” muttered the Squire in a 
stage whisper, intended to melt Kitty’s 
heart. 

Miss Fillett pursed up her mouth 
into a round aperture, and, glancing 
sideways at the Squire, shook her 
head till the lappets of her smart cap 
vibrated — intending thereby to ex- 
press, that she could unfold a tale if 
she chose. 

‘‘ Oh, hang it! if you’re so fond of 
your secrets, you may keep ’em,” said 
the Squire. ‘‘ I'll find out for myself. 
I was very near finding out this 
morning.” 

‘“‘ Take care!” said Kitty, holding 
up her finger with a warning look ; 
‘take care what you do, sir! Don’t 
be precipitous.” 

‘* What! you think I’ve no chance, 
then ?” said Mr Dubbley, hastily. 
‘‘T didn’t say so,” said Miss Fil- 

ett. 

“Then, what the deuce do you 
mean ?” asked the Squire, with great 
impatience. 

** Just this—don’t you be rash, sir. 
Leave me to tell you how my lady’s 
disposed to you ; and when I say wait, 
wait—and when I say propose, pro- 
pose.” 

“What a dear girl you are!” said 
the Squire, gallantly stooping from 
the saddle to bestow a salute upon 
Miss Fillett ; but she eluded him, and 
desired him to behave himself. ‘Take 
care, sir, or I shall let my lady know.” 
The Squire making a second attempt, 
his hat fell off, and the letter which 
he had placed therein dropt on the 
ground. Miss Fillett immediately 
picked it up, and, looking at the 
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superscription, at once divined its 
nature. 

‘“* Ho, ho! a love-letter,” she said, 
looking at the Squire. Mr Dubbley 
nodded. ‘T'was a providence,” she 
continued, solemnly, * that you didn’t 
give it yourself to-day. I wouldn’t— 
no, sir—I wouldn’t have answered for 
the consequences. J’// take care of 
it now, and when I see the right 
time’s come, I’ll deliver it.” 

Mr Dubbley perceived that this 
would save him an infinity of embar- 
rassment and trouble. ‘’Pon my 
life,” said he, ‘‘ you’re a great deal 
cleverer than me at these matters. 
I'll leave it to you, then. Good-by ; 
shake hands you know ;” and Kitty 
bestowing hers, the cunning Squire 
drew her towards him. But Kitty 
struggled, and pinched him on the 
arm, and then saying, ‘‘ There’s my 
lady’s bell; come to the white gate 
to-morrow evening,” broke away, and 
vanished, holding up her finger once 
before disappearing, to impress on the 
Squire the necessity of attending to 
her advice. 

‘** By George, what a jolly girl she 
is!” said the Squire before he rode 
off. ‘I’m not sure I don’t like her 
best after all.” 

Kitty saw the Squire’s admiring 
glance as she turned to look back for 
the last time, and her wily head was 
forthwith furnished with an ambitious 
idea, which she put by for fature con- 
sideration. This idea she did not 
think it necessary to communicate to 
Bagot that evening, when she re- 
ported progress to that chief conspira- 
tor; nor did she tell him that she had 
been unable to resist the temptation 
of reading Mr Dubbley’s love-letter 
before putting it in the fire; but so 
much as she did confide to the Colonel 
called forth his warm approbation. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


It was on a bright sunshiny morn- 
ing in June that the dragoons, three 
abreast, their helmets and accoutre- 
ments glittering, their red coats in 
brilliant relief against the verdure and 
foliage around, passed through the 
lodge-gate of the Heronry, and formed 
on the ground which was to be the 
scene of their manceuvres. 


A row of carriages, containing most 
of the ladies of the neighbourhood, 
was drawn up in a favourable posi- 
tion, and there were also plenty of 
spectators on foot. There was Lady 
Lee driving a small double pony-car- 
riage, with Orelia seated by her side, 
and Rosa and Julius behind. There 
was Sir Christopher Clumber in a 
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great lumbering coach as big as a dili- 
gence, with his two daughters and a 
maiden aunt. There was the little 
old Earl of Castle-comical, with his 
brown wig curled in the Prince- 
regent fashion, up to a peak on the 
top of his head, with Brummellian 
cravat and coat, and with opera-glass 
ready for observation. There was 
Mr Hobbes, a neighbouring mill- 


owner, with his fat wife, who had fed - 


herself to such a size that Orelia 
christened her Hobbes’s Leviathan. 
There was Squire Dubbley, mounted 
on his best hunter, talking to Bagot, 
who paid very little attention to him. 
There was the Curate ambling easily 
along on Diana, not the most graceful 
seat in the world. There was Mr 
Seager, who, growing tired of his lonely 
supervision of Goshawk, had run down 
to refresh his mind by contact with 
Bagot’s for a day or two. And in 
the background appeared a long row 
of tables at which the warriors might, 
like Homer’s heroes, refresh them- 
selves after their toils and dangers, 
and a tent containing similar arrange- 
ments for the behoof of the officers 
and ladies. 

Leaving his officers and men drawn 
up in order, the Major galloped up 
to pay his respects to Lady Lee. 
And the little Earl got out of his 
carriage, and, requesting to be intro- 
duced to Major Tindal, courteously 
presented a view of the curious ar- 
rangement of the curls on the top of 
his wig to the Major, who bowed his 
plumed head over the saddle. And 
the populace looked on with great 
admiration at this meeting of Nobility 
and War. 

Then, after a little preliminary 
chat, the Major requested Lady Lee’s 
permission to begin, and straightway 
galloping to the front, called his men 
to attention, and prepared to march 
past. No Roman consul, marching 
in triumph with captive generals fol- 
lowing him, ever felt prouder than 
the grim Major, in front of his well- 
drilled detachment. There was a 


little red flag planted at a small dis- 
tance in front of the row of carriages, 
close to which the Major, after salut- 
ing, took up his position, while the 
troops went past at a walk, the officers 
likewise saluting as they passed the 
flagstaff. And as Captain Sloperton 
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gracefully lowered his sword, Letitia 
Clumber was heard to exclaim that 
he, the Captain, was ‘a divine man; ” 
and many other young females, as 
also fat Mrs Hobbes, quite agreed 
with her on the divinity question. 
They came round, then, at a trot and 
at a gallop—bits, stirrups, and scab- 
bards jingling, swords flashing, plumes 
waving, and horses champing and 
tossing their heads—all very martial 
and imposing—at least all except 
Cornet Suckling, whose charger, be- 
coming unruly, manifested a desire to 
dash through the ranks in front of 
him ; his afflicted rider, with his hel- 
met hanging down his back, the chin- 
scales nearly strangling him, while 
his plumes, like Lord Cranstoun’s 
after Deloraine had charged him, 
‘went scattering on the gale,” look- 
ing dreadfully unhappy and undragoon- 
like, to the great wrath of his choleric 
commander, who growled some impro- 
per expressions between his ground 
teeth at the sight of him. In spite 
of the popular sympathy which 
Sloperton’s appearance elicited, Rosa, 
in a whisper to Orelia over the back 
of the carriage, asked, *‘ If she didn’t 
think Mr Bruce looked better than 
any of them?” 

Then they charged in troops, and 
in divisions, and in line—and threw 
out skirmishers, who fired their car- 
bines and galloped in upon the main 
body—and they changed their front, 
and wheeled, and deployed, and 
formed close column, and opened out 
again, all to the great delight of the 
uninitiated. And then, the review 
being over, they dismounted and 
picketed their horses, while the tables 
were being spread for the gallant 
riders. 

“A beautiful sight you have 
afforded us,” said the little Earl, as 
the Major rode up. ‘The ladies are 
enchanted.” 

“Why, I think the men were 
tolerably steady,” said Tindal, taking 
off his helmet, and resting it on the 
pommel of his saddle, while he wiped 
his forehead. The Major, while he 
spoke thus indifferently, secretly 
thought they had been pre-eminently 
smart, and wished Lord Cardigan 
could have been there to see. 

One group of chargers, picketed 
beneath an oak, looked so very pictu- 
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resque, that Orelia was desirous of 
sketching them, and sent into the 
house for drawing materials. Seated 
in a chair in front of them, she began 
her sketch ; and during its progress, 
she called to the dragoon Onslow, 
who happened, quite unaccountably, 
to be standing near the horses, to 
come and look at it. 

Now, it happened that Mr Seager 
had just stepped up, in his usual 
familiar, not-to-be-snubbed kind of 
fashion, to speak to Orelia, whom he 
always took particular pleasure in 
addressing, because he saw she 
couldn’t endure him, Casting his 
eyes on Onslow as he drew near, 
Seager stared for a moment in his 
face, and called out, ‘Ha! the devil! 
why it’s—” 

The dragoon looked up at the sound 
of his voice, and instantly put his 
finger to his lips. ‘Are you not 
mistaken ?” he said; and then, going 
up to Seager, drew him a short dis- 
tance apart. Orelia, witnessing this 
strange encounter with great amaze- 
mentand curiosity, noticed that Seager 
had suddenly grown very pale. 

“What brought you back? I 
thought you were out of this long 
ago,” Seager said. 

“Don’t trouble yourself to ask 
questions,” replied Onslow. ‘ You 
see what I’ve come to—many thanks 
to you for it. Now, listen. Nobody 
knows me here but you, nor do I 
wish to be known; therefore do you 
be silent. If you are not, why, you 
know me of old; and, be assured, I 
shall, if you disregard my warning, 
settle all scores with you at once 
without hesitation.” 

“Tf that’s all, don’t be afraid,” 
said Seager, apparently relieved at 
hearing this, and drawing a long” 
breath, ‘I'll keep it quiet ; and more, 
if you ever want money to get away, 
you'll find me good for a twenty- 
pound note.” 

‘* Many thanks, my generous friend,” 
returned the dragoon, smiling ironi- 
cally. ‘¢In the mean time, I shall 
only trouble you to hold your tongue.” 
So saying, he passed on; and Seager, 
muttering to himself, while his face 
resumed its natural bronze, ‘* D—d 
unlucky !—I never thought he would 
have turned up again,” turned away 
in the opposite direction, which led 
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him past Orelia, who was sitting on 
the pins of curiosity, as a Persian 
poet might express it. 

‘Do you know Mr Onslow?” she 
asked, with a look that inquired 
deeper than her words. 

“Not at all,” returned the brazen 
Seager, who was never more at home 
than when telling a lie; ‘never saw 
him before, though he’s very like a 
friend of mine, for whom I mistook 
him. Quite amistake.” And Orelia, 
altogether disbelieving him, but afraid 
of betraying too much interest in the 
dragoon, was obliged, sorely against 
her will, to forbear further questions. 

“Lee,” said Tindal presently, 
walking up to the carriage containing 
her ladyship and Rosa, beside which 
Bagot was stationed, ‘there’s a 
pretty bit of ground there for a small 
steeple-chase—don’t you think some- 
thing of the kind might amuse the 
ladies?” 

““A deuced good idea!” returned 
Bagot; ‘and you might ride in your 
uniforms, which would be a novelty in 
the annals of steeple-chasing. "Twill 
have a good effect—eh? You might 
start on that bit of turf, over the 
ditch and rail, down the slope to the 
hedge, cross the meadow, and charge 
the brook (’tisn’t over twelve feet 
there), round through the quickset, 
then over those low fences and that 
rasper (the only nasty jump of the 
lot), down the meadow, and across 
the brook again, back over the rail 
and ditch, and finish with a straight 
run in to the oak tree yonder.” 

‘“‘ Capital — couldn’t be better,” 
assented the Major, impatient to show 
his merits as a jockey, which, as 
before stated, were of a high order. 
** Now for the riders. Oates, you'll 
make one, and Bruce another?” Both 
assented willingly. 

“Fane, you're wanted for a steeple- 
chase,” shouted the Major. ‘Come 
here.” 

Fane was cantering past at a little 
distance, with Julius seated on the 
holsters, which position he had been 
clamorous to attain, while Lady Lee 
watched him with secret anxiety. 
As he turned and came towards them, 
Seager whispered to Bagot, “I say, 
Colonel, what would you give him 
now to let the boy drop? He’d be 
the best friend you ever had!” and 
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Mr Seager grinned. But Bagot did 
not seem to relish the joke, frown- 
ing, and muttering something, which 
sounded like a curse for Seager. 

‘‘ T shall be happy to form another 
leaf in your chaplet, Tindal,” Fane 
said, when the plan was communicated 
tohim. ‘ Major Tindal,” said Fane, 
turning to the ladies, ‘‘is sure to win.” 

‘One, two, three, four of you,” 
said Bagot, counting. ‘* Who else?” 
Sloperton excused himself, on the 
plea of his horse Bouquet being en- 
gaged for the match with Goshawk ; 
and Suckling said his horse was a 
bad jumper, never could get him over 
the second fence—which was quite 
true, for Mr Suckling invariably 
tumbled off at the first. 

“Til tell you what,” said the 
Colonel; ‘‘I’ve got an old horse up 
there in the stable, which I shouldn’t 
mind backing for a trifle, if there was 
anybody to ride him. But he’s a 
difficult horse, and Noble’s got no 
head, though he sits well enough. 
By the by, there’s that rough-rider of 
yours, Onslow; let him ride for me, 
and the thing shall come off after 
lunch.” And without waiting for the 
Major’s approbation of the arrange- 
ment, Bagot immediately set off to 
speak to Onslow on the subject. 

** All right, Tindal,” he said pre- 
sently, coming back again; ‘‘he says 
he'll ride him. I'll have the ground 
marked out directly.” 

Bagot was not long about this con- 
genial employment; and when he 
came back, they went into the tent to 
lunch, which went off very successfully. 
After it, the Earl of Castle-comical, 
seated beside Lady Lee, rose and 
proposed the British army, with some 
remarks about its valour, loyalty, and 
achievements, which, if not entirely 
novel and original, were quite as 
much applauded as if they had been. 
And the Major, returning thanks in a 
short, grim, determined sort of speech, 
begged to propose the ladies, which 
called up Captain Sloperton, by uni- 
versal acclamation, to return thanks, 
who proved himself a doughty cham- 
pion of the sex. And as when that 
sort of thing once begins, nobody 
knows where it will end, they might 
have gone on proposing toasts till 
nightfall, if Bagot, anxious for the 
steeple-chase, had not seized an oppor- 
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tunity of adjourning to the scene of 
action. 

Thither, accordingly, the company 
repaired, and it was not long before 
the jockeys were ready. Then the 
Major, complaining of the want of a 
prize, begged Bagot to procure one of 
Orelia’s gloves, which he did, and 
hung it on a branch of the oak which 
officiated as winning-post, to incite 
the competitors to deeds of high 
emprise. Bagot had privately backed 
the Doctor, his own horse, pretty 
heavily, being readily taken up by 
Oates and the Major. ‘ Win if you 
can,” said he to Onslow. The dra- 
goon nodded. ‘All ready?” inquired 
Bagot, standing in front of the line 
of horsemen, handkerchief in hand. 
“Yes!” answered all. ‘Off !” and 
away they went. 

Mr Oates, determined to earn dis- 
tinction, however shortlived, led off 
at score. Over the ditch and rail he 
went at a tremendous pace, blunder- 
ing somewhat at the latter, butrighting 
on the other side; and he succeeded 
in overcoming the obstacle which 
Suckling always found so insuperable, 
viz. the second fence. But his hopes 
of victory were swallowed up in the 
brook, in the midst of which he dis- 
appeared with a great splash, and 
from which a pair of heels, with long 
spurs, were presently seen to emerge, 
subsequently replaced by a helmet; 
and when he and his steed struggled 
through to the bank, the rest were 
hopelessly ahead. 

Victory was still doubtful, as they 
went over the low fences in the mea- 
dows. All kept well together; but 
Fane and Bruce, both large men, had 
little chance with their lighter oppo- 
nents. At the rasper, the latter got 
a rattling fall, and, though he went 
on again like a good one, yet his 
chance was gone; Fane’s weight, too, 
began to tell as they came up the 
slope towards home, and he gradually 
dropt behind. 

‘* Drive down to the fence, and see 
’em come over,” cried Bagot, in great 
excitement, to Lady Lee; and ac- 
cordingly the pony carriage, with its 
fair occupants seated therein as be- 
fore, took up a position near the last 
leap in the race. 

Tindal and Onslow were very close 
together, both lifting their horses 
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along. The Major saw with despair 
that the Doctor was still going strong, 
while he felt his own horse losing 
ground— 

“A ten-pound note if you let me 
win !” said the Major, forgetting he 
had a bet on the race, in his eagerness 
to avoid the shame of defeat. 

The dragoon smiled and shook his 
head. The Doctor gained a few inches 
every stride. 

Ah, Lady Lee! why did you drive 
down to the fence? For now the 
horses are nearing it, and the Major, 
his soul wrapt in the struggle, does 
not look at the fair trio, nor knowsthey 
are there. But Onslow glances aside 
at the carriage. Was it that momen- 
tary distraction from the business in 
hand that snatched victory from him ? 
Perhaps so; at any rate the Doctor, 
taking the fence in advance, caught 
the rail with his hind legs, and came 
down on the opposite side of the ditch 
on his head, throwing the dragoon 
beyond him, and then rolling over 
him, horse and man mixed up for a 


CHAPTER 


The carriages had driven off; the 
spectators on foot had followed, such 
provident and fortunate ones as had 
brought umbrellas rejoicing under- 
neath the shelter of them. The 
dragoons, unstrapping their long red 
cloaks from their saddles, had filed off 
the grounds and down the road with 
their officers. Only the Major lin- 
gered behind to speak a word to 
Bagot. 

Taking him aside, he clutched his 
arm with a grip like a vice’s—‘' Did 
you see?” he muttered between his 
teeth, not looking at Bagot, but 
straight forward into vacancy—" Did 
you see ?—did you hear her?” 

Bagot was frightened at his man- 
ner and the whitefless of his face— 
‘*Pho!” said he, “a-girl’s fancy, if 
anything—nothing more; a_ bit of 
silly romance. The hero of it seems 
pretty well settled for the time, at 
any rate,” (glancing at Onslow as he 
was borne away towards the lodge,) 
‘and that ought to be some comfort. 
She’ll forget him in a week, old fellow, 
and you shall cut in.” 

“And the disgrace of it, too,” 
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moment in frightful confusion, during 
which Onslow cast one glance at 
Orelia, and then lay still. 

In a second, Orelia was out of the 
carriage, and while Rosa and Lady 
Lee shrieked for aid, cast herself on 
her knees, and picking up the head of 
the prostrate and senseless dragoon, 
placed it in her lap. It was a plea- 
sant sight for Tindal, who, having 
snatched down the glove, emblem 
of victory, was now riding up, all 
flushed, to receive her congratula- 
tions. What is that she is saying 
to his defeated opponent ?—‘* Why 
doesn’t he speak to her?—only one 
word?” Tindal reined sharply up, 
crumpled the glove in his hand, and 
cast it under his horse’s feet, then, 
pale as agrim statue, sat looking at 


«the Colonel. 


Help was speedily brought, and the 
dragoon carried away to the lodge, 
which was close at hand. And this 
accident, joined to a shower that was 
beginning to fall, dispersed the as- 
sembly. 


XXII. 


continued Tindal, more attentive to 
his own thoughts than to Bagot’s 
words—*“‘ cut out! not by one’s equal, 
but by —— No, I never could forget 
that in any case—never—never !” 

‘‘ Then forget her, my boy,” said 
Bagot, ‘‘ and that, perhaps, after all, 
will be the simplest plan.” 

“‘T wish to heaven I could,” said 
Tindal. “Tl try—I will—I will!” 
(the words coming ground to frag- 
ments from between his teeth, while 
the grasp on Bagot’s arm had tightened 
to such an extent that he was rather 
anxious to be rid of it.) 

‘“* Walk alittle slower,” said Bagot, 
out of breath from being hurried along 
at something over five miles an hour. 
“‘T’'ll talk to her, and find how the 
land lies. Pluck up your spirits, and 
don’t be cut up till you hear from me. 
T'll talk to her myself, and so shall 
Hester.” 

When the Major had taken his 
horse from the orderly who held him, 
and ridden him off, Bagot, in fulfil- 
ment of his promise, went into the 
He found 
her in the drawing-room, alone—her 
2M 
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bonnet and walking-dress still on. 
Bagot put on a pleasant propitiatory 
look as he accosted her, for he felt, in 
some slight degree, in awe of the im- 
perious young lady. 

‘* My dear Miss Payne,” said Bagot, 
assuming a manner combining the 
paternal with the gallant, “you'll 
excuse an old fellow like me, who 
takes an interest in you, for saying 
that your conduct was a littlek—what 
shall we call it ?—imprudent.” 

No answer from Orelia, except a 
downward tendency of the corners of 
the mouth. 

“The time is past, my dear girl,” 
continued Bagot, waxing confiden- 
tially affectionate, “for putting way- 


ward young ladies under lock and . 


key, or really I should almost feel in- 
clined to recommend a few days’ 
solitary confinement in your case. 
What d’ye think, now, of your own 
room, bread and water, and a volume 
of sermons for a week?” and Bagot 
smiled in a way at once facetious and 
conciliatory, to show that he was not 
inclined to take a harsh view of the 
matter, but had plenty of indulgence 
for frailty, especially when its name 
was young woman. However, the 
only answer he got was an increased 
downward curve of the mouth and 
projection of the under lip. 

‘One thing is particularly fortu- 
nate,” he went on, *‘ and that is, that 
nobody observed anything of the 
affair, except what I may call our 
own family—for Rosa Young we may 
consider one of us—and one other 
person, who certainly won’t talk of 
it. Really, all things considered, I 
hardly regret its having happened, for 
we shall now be able to reason you 
out of your folly.” 

“ What folly ?” asked Orelia, turn- 
ing sharply round, with a steady 
glance of the black eyes. 

““ Why, what name would you have 
me give to the extraordinary display 
of interest you have made for this 
dragoon ?” quoth Bagot, impatiently. 
“ You are about the last young lady 
I should have suspected of such want 
of pride as to feel, far less to betray, 
a partiality for a low-born, low-bred 
fellow like that.” 

‘** Low bred!” cried the indignant 
Orelia. ‘“* Have you no eyes or ears? 
Can’t you see in every look and word 





[May, 
his infinite superiority to those whom 
chance has set overhim? AndI be- 
lieve you are equally mistaken in 
calling him low-born.” 

‘‘ Bless my soul, what extraordi- 
nary infatuation!” said the Colonel. 
‘““Why, deuce take it, I knew that 
girls were apt to take absurd fancies, 
but I never did suspect you of being 
one of that sort, or of being capable 
of persisting in such nonsense. I'll 
admit the fellow’s good-looking, and 
that he rides well; now, will you 
have the goodness to tell me if you 
think these sufficient reasons for a 
young lady of beauty, education, and 
good expectations, to fall in love with 
him?” 

““T ought to have known,” said 
Orelia, with great scorn, “‘ that you 
were incapable of perceiving his 
merits. To do that requires, possibly, 
some refinement of taste.” 

‘Ah, that’s right,” said Bagot, 
reddening, “pitch into me! Well, 
take your own way—it’s no business 
of mine—but you'll find out soon what 
other people think of it. I only hope 
your conduct hasn’t quite lost you the 
good opinion of a man who did ad- 
mire you, and whose admiration was 
worth having.” 

“You mean your friend Major 
Tindal ?” said Orelia. 

“ And if I did,” returned Bagot, 
‘¢ isn’t it worth while to think twice 
before losing such a man? Good 
family, good fellow, and heir to three 
thousand a-year—’gad, young lady, 
I don’t know what more you ex- 
pect.” 

*‘ And do you suppose that, with 
all these advantages, and the friend- 
ship of Colonel Lee besides, he is 
worthy to be compared with this un- 
fortunate Mr Onslow ?” 

“Oh, by Jove!” muttered Bagot, 
“she must be mad, you know—stark, 
staring—Hester,”, he continued, as 
Lady Lee entered® ‘‘ come and talk to 
this headstrong young lady; I can 
make nothing of her.” 

Her ladyship did not come into the 
room in her ordinary composed way, 
but with a hurried step, while her 
usually pale face was slightly flushed. 

“T am sure,” she said quickly—“ I 
am sure that Orelia needs no talking 
to bring her to a sense of her miscon- 
duct. My dear, what could you 
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mean ?—you must have been infa- 
tuated.” 

At this address Orelia turned im- 
patiently away, with a slight stamp 
of her foot, and walked towards the 
window. 

“‘T am hurt, surprised, confounded!” 
continued Lady Lee. “ Of all my ac- 
quaintance, the last whom I should 
have suspected of forgetting her own 
self-respect was my friend Orelia 
Payne.” 

“‘ Exactly what I’ve just told her,” 
said the Colonel, nodding assent from 
the hearth-rug—* exactly.” 

‘‘T’m really at my wit’s end,” her 
ladyship went on ; ** between surprise 
and distress, I hardly know what to 
say. Ifyou would condescend, Orelia, 
to give me some answer—to repose 
in me some confidence—to say what 
could have induced you to lower your- 
self so—or, best of all, to say you 
are grieved and ashamed—then my 
course would be clearer.” 

Vouchsafing no answer, Orelia swept 
majestically round and marched out 
of the room, and up-stairs to her own 
chamber. From it she did not again 
emerge that day. Dinner-time came, 
but she did not appear. Fillett went to 

tell her they were waiting for her, and 
found the door locked ; and the only 
reply she got from Orelia was, that 
she didn’t want dinner. Rosa Young 
was dreadfully disquieted, and couldn’t 
eat anything for sympathy. She se- 
lected a plate of what she thought 
Orelia would like best, (if the reader 
is anxious to know what, we will tell 
him ;—it was three slices of the breast 
of a young duck, with green pease and 
butter, and new potatoes; which I 
mention just to show that my heroines 
don’t live on air like most heroines, 
but are nourished by their victuals), 
and, carrying it up-stairs herself, 
whispered through the keyhole— 
““Reley, ’tis me, Rosa—won’t you 
open the door? l’ve brought you 
some dinner.” No answer. ‘ Dear 
Reley, how can you distress me so? 
Please open the door, like a dear good 
Reley”—still no answer. ‘ Reley” 
(sob), “‘ you make me so unhappy !” 
(sob, sob) ; ‘only speak one word.” 
““Go away, and don’t plague me,” 
was the reply from within ; and Rosa, 
sorely distressed, slowly carried her 
plate down stairs again, stopping 
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now and then on her way to wipe 
her eyes with her frock. 

Julius, too, paid her a visit of con- 
dolence. That any one should volun- 
tarily go without their dinner, «and 
decline green pease such as he had 
seen Rosa put on the plate, was in- 
credible to him, except on the supposi- 
tion that Orelia was very ill. So, by 
way of showing his interest in her 
health, he drummed and kicked at the 
door, and, afterwards going down on 
his hands and knees, tried to peep 
underneath, when it was suddenly 
opened, and Orelia, taking him up and 
kissing him, drew him inside. He 
staid with her some time, and after he 
came out, went and told Rosa that 
Miss Payne had been crying—which 
Rosa was, on the whole, glad to hear, 
considering it a symptom that she 
was becoming more tractable. 

However, when she went up-stairs 
to bed, she did not find her friend 
much softened. Rosa crept to the 
chair, where she was seated in her 
dressing-gown, and put her arm round 
her neck. Very few people, 1 should 
hope, could have felt Rosa’s soft 
cheek rubbing against theirs, and 
heard her gentle whispers of condo- 
lence, without returning the caress ; 
but the patient was obdurate. The 
only sign of emotion was when Rosa 
whispered that “he was not so much 
hurt as had at first been thought~ 
the doctor thought he would soon get 
over it,’—when there was a tumul- 
tuous heaving of the upper folds of 
the dressing-gown. So Rosa, finding 
her consolations rejected, at length 
= sorrowfully and went to 

ed. 

She did not go to sleep, however, 
though she pretended to do so, but all 
the time two soft blue lines might be 
seen between the eyelashes. Thus 
she continued to watch Orelia, till 
the latter suddenly and unexpectedly 
turned round and fixed her two pierc- 
ing eyes on the pretended slumberer, 
who thereupon, colouring up to the 
edge of her nightcap, feigned to sleep 
harder than ever, and even got up 
a little snore. Presently Orelia 
extinguished the light, and Rosa 
thought she was going to bed, but 
instead of that she came suddenly to 
Rosa’s bedside, threw herself down 
there, and, clasping her round the 
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neck, began to rain warm tears down 
upon her cheek. 

It would be something entirely new 
in female hydrostatics, if one woman 
could cry over another without meet- 
ing with a copious supply of fluid in 
return. Accordingly, there straight- 
way ensued such a pluviose duet of 
sobbing, murmuring, sighing, and 
blowing of noses, that nobody hearing 
this meeting of the waters would 
have ventured into the room without 
a waterproof cloak and goloshes— 
except, perhaps, a Deal boatman or a 
Newfoundland dog. 

. “T don’t mind talking to you about 
it, Rosa,” whispered the stately peni- 
tent in a lull of the tempest, ‘* because 
you don’t lecture me like a great 
school girl, nor look horrified at me, 
as if I had committed a crime. And 
I’m sorry I was sullen to you, for 
you're a good little thing.” 

‘Yes, indeed, I’m not a bad little 
thing,” sobbed Rosa; ‘‘ and I’d com- 
fort you if I could.” 

So Orelia, after a fitful, gusty 
fashion, proceeded after this little 
preamble to unbosom herself—half- 
confessing that she ‘loved this bold 
dragoon ;” that she was sure he was, 
as Rosa also must well know, a high- 
bred gentleman in reality; that he 
loved her, as she firmly believed, in 

sreturn, but was deterred from saying 
so by an honourable scruple of en- 
tangling her with one ostensibly so 
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far below her station in society ; 
that she expected, with his talents, 
he could not long remain in his ob- 
scure position, but would emerge 
again into the world in his proper 
character; when she should be proud 
to acknowledge him; but that, if this 
expectation proved false, she should 
still prefer him to all men, being con- 
vinced that it was by no fault of his 
he had fallen so far below himself. 

“But you must wait till he does 
appear in his own character,” said 
Rosa, “before you have anything 
more to say to him. And you'll not 
offend Hester and the rest, will you, 
by showing any interest in him in the 
meanwhile? and I'll take care to let 
you know how he’s getting on.” 

On this point, however, Orelia was 
stubborn. ‘She should neither un- 
necessarily show an interést in him, 
nor conceal it—it was nothing to be 
ashamed of; if people thought so, it 
was nothing to her, for she paid very 
little regard to what people might 
think of her.” 

“And some day you'll be married 

to him, perhaps,” said Rosa. ‘ Orelia 
Onslow!—O, O! Heavens,” said 
Rosa, “to think I should have a 
friend whose initials will be like a 
pair of spectacles !” 
_ This made Orelia laugh—and, re- 
lieved by her confessions, she now 
kissed Rosa, wished her good-night, 
and withdrew to her own bed. 
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WE have selected for notice the 
historical novel of. Mr Sortain’s Count 
Arensberg ; or, The Days of Martin 
Luther, both because it will afford us 
an opportunity of saying a few words 
about our great Reformer, and be- 
cause Mr Sortain himself deserves a 
friendly recognition fromus. Thenovel 
has now become a recognised imple- 
ment in controversial warfare. It 
may occasionally have been used more 
dexterously, but never in a more 
candid and humane spirit than in the 
present instance. Mr Sortain is well 
known and highly esteemed amongst 
a large section of the religious world ; 
he has published somewhat exten- 
sively on his own especial subject of 
divinity, but even these published 
works give, we understand, but a 
faint impression of the power which 
he possesses as an orator and a 
preacher. Here he is beyond our 
jurisdiction. But in the present 
work he may be supposed to appeal 
to a lay tribunal: we welcome him, 
and trust he may find good reason to 
stray farther amongst the walks of 
general literature. Our sympathies 
are not always with his views and 
sentiments, but always with the spirit 
with which he puts them forth. Him- 
self of the evangelical section of our 
religious world, and distinguished pre- 
eminently for the fervour and pathos 
of his pulpit eloquence, he is, never- 
theless, capable of looking at Roman 
Catholicism, and those who lived un- 
der its sway, with as much gentleness 
and liberality as is compatible with 
the earnest and ardent convictions of 
a Protestant. He has a love, too, of 
the arts. He cannot look at the court 
of Leo X. with those morose feelings 
which did, but which we hope no 
longer, characterise the evangelical 
party in England. Above all, he 
manifests a constant anxiety to be 
historically correct. 

It would be impossible, and it 
would be critically unjust, to regard 
Mr Sortain’s book merely as a novel. 
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He has never given himself fair 
chance, or fair play, as anovelist. He 
has it all along upon his conscience 
to be faithful to history, and fair in 
his polemics. With this burden on 
his mind, how resign himself to the 
inventive and imaginative toils of the 
novelist? We must give him warn- 
ing, since he comes amongst us, that 
art, even as well as history and theo- 
logy, has its claims. But it lies in 
his power, we are persuaded, if he 
chooses to apply himself to what he 
probably considers as the subordinate 
labours of authorship, to produce a 
work which should be effective solely 
as a novel, and independently of any 
ulterior purposes for which it may be 
written. To conduct a story without 
fatiguing the attention, and without 
balking it by transitions too abrupt— 
to compose a dialogue which, under 
the appearance of conversational ease, 
shall convey the results of study and 
reflection — may seem but a light 
task ; we believe very few have ac- 
complished it without much effort and 
practice. 

From this intimation the reader is 
not to gather that the present work 
is without its share of interest as a 
novel. While perusing it, we confess 
that our own attention was con- 
stantly passing from the fiction to 
the real substratum of history on 
which it lies; but, with a candour 
hitherto unknown to criticism, we 
will also confess our utter inability to 
decide whether this was owing to our 
own predisposition of mind, or to any 
peculiarity in the work; whether the 
novel was not so much a novel as it 
should have been, or the reader not 
so much disposed as he should have 
been to surrender himself to the in- 
terest of a novel. At all events, the 
period in which Mr Sortain intro- 
duces us is full of interest. We have 
the court of Leo X. and the Refor- 
mation in Germany — Rome and 
Wittenberg—Leo and Luther. The 
Count Arensberg, a German noble- 
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man, employed in a diplomatic mis- 
sion to Italy, is the connecting link 
between those two distant scenes— 
these two foci, so to speak, of the 
narrative. The events commence in 
Italy at that period in the life of Leo 
when he discovered the odious con- 
spiracy of Cardinal Petrucci, and 
other princes of the Church, to carry 
him off by poison. We shall by and 
by quote some passages from what 
we may call the Italian province of 
our story. In Germany we find 
Martin Luther already installed pro- 
fessor at Wittenberg: let this be our 
excuse for taking precedence of Mr 
Sortain in the few observations we 
have to make on our great Reformer, 
as they will chiefly bear upon the 
earlier stages of his history. 

Martin Luther wrote in Latin and 
lectured from a professor’s chair; 
our John Bunyan wrote only in his 
mother tongue, and preached from 
any tub that was accessible, and 
sound enough to stand upon. But, 
for the substantial matter of their 
reasonings—for their expositions of 
doctrine, for such philosophic think- 
ing as they may have manifested in 
their systems of divinity, or the argu- 
ments by which they upheld them— 
we do not know but that our John 
Bunyan was quite on a level with 
Dr Martin Luther. They had one 
thing in common (and that has pro- 
bably suggested to us the parallel)— 
they both took an absorbing interest 
in that cloven-footed gentleman whose 
chief pleasure it is, where he has not 
a Doctor Faustus to attend upon, to 
plague, and tempt, and perplex our 
good divines. Luther was fond of 
allegory, and we imagine that if he 
had lived to read the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, he would have recognised in its 
author a congenial spirit. Could he 
have foreseen its composition in the 
coming century, he would not have 
regretted that his prophecy of the 
speedy termination of the world—a 
prophecy which, in the latter days of 
his life, he used to utter very confi- 
dently, and apparently with great 
satisfaction —was doomed, like so 
many others of the same tenor, to 
prove nothing but the perturbation 
of mind of him who made it. 

Do we say this in disparagement of 
the author of the Reformation? Not 
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qualities for which we do esteem him, 
from those in which he was not pre- 
eminent, or distinguishable from the 
crowd. It is not the thinker that 
we prize in Martin Luther, it is 
the man of conduct or of action; it is 
his life, his valour. This gave, and 
will keep for:him, his place in the 
world’s history. It is this which 
makes a hero of the monk of Erfurt. 
There was a moment when he stood 
forth the solitary champion of all who 
wished to breathe a freer and more 
spiritual life than the great hierarchy 
would permit. Hearts were beating 
at the diet of Worms, who rejoiced 
at his staunch resistance to a power 
which they themselves would have 
quailed to meet. ‘* Monk,” said the 
famous Captain George Freundesberg, 
putting his hand cheeringly on Mar- 
tin’s shoulder, ‘‘ take heed what thou 
doest; thouartadventuringonamore | 
perilous path than any of us have ever 
trod. But if thou art in the right, 
God will not abandon thee.” ‘* Dear 
doctor,” says the young Landgrave of 
Hesse, ‘if you be in the right, as I 
think you are, God will aid you;” 
and leaves him, like the captain, to 
God’s aid. 

Luther’s logic might be no better 
than Tetzel’s; it could occasionally. be 
almost as frivolous. When amongst 
the famous propositions against in- 
dulgences, which were affixed to the 
gates of the Church of All Saints, by 
the promulgation of which open war 
commenced, we read this sentence, 
‘*‘ Besides, who knows whether all the 
souls in purgatory desire to be re- 
deemed? They say St Severinus did 
not”—we are compelled to confess 
that there is here, at least, a most 
superfluous ingenuity in the invention 
of a reason. It is plainly a sort of 
supererogation. On his own pecu- 
liar ground, in asserting his great doc- 
trine of justification by faith, Luther 
has put forth views or reasonings, 
which, we presume, hardly any one 
amongst his own evangelical followers 
would now approve of, and which 
most men, in the ordinary exercise of 
their understanding, would pronounce 
to be almost as wide deviations from 
common sense as the ravings of Tet- 
zel himself. But this matters not. 
Luther and Tetzel might even have 
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approximated, where they least sus- 
pected it, in some of their speculative 
principles or theological theories ; 
they would still be at the opposite 
poles of the moral world. The one 
loved truth, and would have died for 
what he held to be the truth; the 
other, so far as we can see, loved 
nothing but his profitable lie. Luther, 
with all Tetzel’s blunders added to 
his own, would still have been a hero ; 
and Tetzel, though he were as witty 
and as wise as the most learned car- 
dinal of Rome, would still have been 
nothing better than the more or less 
practised hypoerite. 

It is well to bring out this point 
with distinctness, because we some- 
times hear the antagonist of Protes- 
tantism raise a momentary triumph 
on the intellectual failings or short- 
comings of its first great champion. 
How absurd were his superstitions 
about the devil! One would say 
that he could never move without 
coming into contact with this mysteri- 
ous person ; that he could never write 
or speak without imputing to his ad- 
versary that he was in league with 
the devil, or inspired by Satan. 
Everywhere he was contending with 
this not always invisible demon. Half 
his eloquence must have been lost and 
stifled, half his passion must have been 
swallowed in mute indignation, if this 
climax had not been always at hand 
to help forth the torrent of his wrath. 
Luther and his familiar were abso- 
lutely inseparable. But you respec- 
table Catholics of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who smile at his superstition, 
pray bethink you where he brought 
this devil from. He brought it from 
his monastery. It was the devil of 
the poor monk of Erfurt that haunted 
him throughout his life; the same you 
may still see daubed upon the walls 
—horns, tail, flames, and pitchfork— 
of your suburban churches. 

Some writers have called upon us 
to admire the courage of Martin Lu- 
ther in his frequent contests with 
his imaginary opponent. Imaginary 
though it was, he thought it real, and 
therefore the contest called forth in 
him a genuine display of valour. But 
we beg to say that he had degraded 
the spirit of evil into something no 
better than a wizard’s imp, or a ma- 
licious fairy. He hears a dreadful 
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pother in the room above—an empty 
room, to which no one has access : any 
old nurse could tell him that the noise 
was in his own head, and was nothing 
but the ear-ache. Martin Luther 
writes—“ As J knew it was the devil, 
I paid no attention to him, and went 
to sleep.” Cool enough; but what 
sort of devil was it that could be 
piqued by his paying no attention to 
his gambols in the attic ? 

We will admire Luther, and we 
will defend him as the very best Lu- 
ther we could possibly have had, but 
we will not feel implicated, as Pro- 
testants, in any of his individual pecu- 
liarities. Luther was violent, abusive, 
unmeasured in his controversial writ- 
ings ; and very wrong it is to be vio- 
lent and abusive; but we know very 
well that the same strong passion 
which led him into this error, was ne- 
cessary for the rude work he had to 
perform. Here is good Dr Staupitz, 
vicar-general of the Augustinians, who 
first taught Luther his evangelism. 
He is a moderate man, and full of 
spiritual piety, and would, perhaps, 
have compiled a more complete and 
consistent system of divinity than our 
Reformer. But from the good Dr 
Staupitz will come no reformation at 
all. Hardly from any vicar-general 
can you expect more than an amended 
administration of his own circle of 
official duties. It is not from the 
bland, conciliating man, looking cau- 
tiously to the right hand and to the 
left, that you will have the straight- 
forward blow which must crush use 
and abuse together, and, in destroying 
a great evil, do often more than a little 
harm. 

Again, our Luther turns out to be as 
great a dogmatist as he was a rebel. 
He denounces we know not what 
peril to those who stay in the old 
communion which he has just deserted, 
and equal peril to those who recede 
farther than he has done from the 
old standard of orthodoxy. A little 
time ago, when he thought himself at 
the point of death, he commended his 
soul to the Virgin. “If I had died 
then,” he said, ‘‘ I should have died 
in the faith of the Virgin.” What 
soul-destroying idolatry he now con- 
siders this faith in the Virgin to be, 
we need make no quotation to prove. 
But, stranger still! if any one recedes 
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farther than he has done from the 
venerable landmarks, he fulminates 
against the new heretic as fiercely as 
against the immovable Papist. Most 
inequitable! And yet, without this 
staunch dogmatism that could stop 
somewhere—that could make a dead 
halt, though at a quite imaginary 
boundary (one which no permanent 
features of the country, but the shadow 
of acloud, had made upon the land)— 
his task would have been only half 
accomplished ; rather nothing what- 
ever would have been finally accom- 
plished. He would have assailed the 
Church, but never have built upasecond 
church in Christendom. That which 
in the man of peaceful stationary times 
you might point to as a narrowness 
of mind, or an arrogance of temper, 
was the very element in his character 
which constituted him the leader of 
the Reformation, the founder of a Re- 
formed Church, and not the author of 
a transitory ecclesiastical revolution. 
He could reorganise. He could say 
—Thus far ! 

We imagine to ourselves one of the 
classical infidels of the court of Leo X. 
contemplating the proceedings of Lu- 
ther. From his point of view he 
would see how very easy it was for a 
man of honesty and penetration to dis- 
sent from what was then the establish- 
ed religion of Christendom ; but he 
would see no broad resting-place at 
which to stop in this course of dis- 

- sent; he would confidently predict 
that no two minds would choose and 
take up exactly the same position. 
Meanwhile society must have some 
settled traditional creed by which men 
order their own lives, and train the 
minds of their children. Thus the 
final result would be a return, after 
some period of confusion, to the old 
Church they had quitted. How far 
the confusion might extend he would 
not profess to determine, but he would 
very confidently predict that it must 
be a temporary outbreak, a sort of 
spiritual saturnalia. Ifyou begin run- 
ning down this hill, he would say, you 
will probably run to the bottom of it, 
and there you cannot rest. How could 
he predict of any bold reformer that 
he would halt between transubstan- 
tiation and consubstantiation, or that 
he could throw away extreme unction, 
and yet assert a mysterious efficacy 
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in baptism? Martin Luther was just 
the man who could halt, could stand 
firm as a rock, where, according to all 
the laws of gravitation and projectile 
force, he ought to have continued 
falling. He was just the man to dis- 
appoint all the predictions of our phi- 
losopher. For indeed it is not the 
spirit of freethinking, nor the demands 
of abstract reasoning, but the very 
spirit of piety which moves this man 
to dissent at all. Every step he makes 
from the old landmarks is made with 
pain, and at each step he yields no 
more than the necessities of the con- 
test require. 

If we look a little closely into the 
controversy, as carried on by Luther, 
we shall see that his dissent from the 
old Church is measured out by the oc- 
casion, and by this necessity of the 
contest. Inthe mass there is a sacra- 
ment, and a sacrifice. There is, first, 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, ac- 
cording to which the wafer has be- 
come the body of the great Atoner; 
and there is, second, the offering up 
by the hands of the priest (as the 
Jewish priest waved the offering at 
the altar) of this more than emblem— 
this veritable sacrifice for the sins of the 
people. Now, the second of these is 
but a natural consequence of the first. 
If the sacrifice is literally there, in the 
wafer, what more natural than that 
the priest should next proceed to offer 
it, and solemnly present it to God at 
the altar? Any logical reasoner would 
fix upon the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation as the source of the subsequent 
practice, and as doing greatest vio- 
lence to human reason. Luther, how- 
ever, though he is vehement against 
the sacrifice of the mass, clings to the 
last, under one name or the other, to 
the mysterious doctrine of the real 
presence. No one could be more 
shocked and scandalised at the simple 
belief—the mere sacramental bread 
and wine—of the Swiss Reformer. The 
reason is obvious. According to all 
our traditional modes of thinking, a 
sacrifice requires a priesthood—an or- 
der of men set apart for so peculiar 
and sacred a rite. It was the power 
and authority of the priesthood Luther 
had to resist. If there was such an 
act as this sacrifice of the mass, the 
priesthood was as essential to the 
Christian, as it was to the Jewish 
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church. Hardly could a man be a 
Christian without a priest. To take 
this solemn act out of his hands was 
a necessary step in the controversy. 
He does this, and he does no more: 
But how speak of Luther, it is said, 
as a founder of freedom in religious 
opinion, if he were so dogmatical a 
teacher? Luther advanced the cause 
of freedom—by freeing himself; not 
by asserting any general right of free- 
dom. And he did far more for pos- 
terity by this his own example, than 
he could have done by the most elo- 
quent and philosophical advocacy of 
the right of private judgment. What 
is his dogmatism to us? His merit 
lies here, that he made it a point of 
conscience to adhere publicly to what 
he saw to be truth ; whereas his eccle- 
siastical superiors would have told 
him that it was his duty to profess 
what the Church professed. All the 
virtue of his life—for us—lies in these 
few words, ‘* Hier stehe ich—ich kan 
nicht anders.” This is my truth, and 
I must utter it. ‘Pope and Emperor 
must do their pleasure. God help me! 
And pray note the difference between 
the old dogmatism which Luther as- 
sailed, and any new dogmatism which 
he could set up in its stead. I, Mar- 
tin Luther, think thus; and here it is 
written in the Bible, and you are lost 
if you do not read it there. Very 
fearful words ; but still there is some- 
thing one can, if need be, encounter. 
Here is the man, Martin Luther, with 
his texts and his interpretations. Face 
to face, foot to foot, this man will 
argue with me. But holy Church 
thinks thus! A God-appointed priest- 
hood calls upon all Christians to obey 
and to acquiesce; what equal adver- 
sary have I here? or what visible 
adversary at all? A cardinal of Gaeta 
comes commissioned to receive my 
penitential recantation ; he will not 
argue with me; it is neither his duty 
nor mine to argue; he merely admo- 
nishes, with manner bland or severe, 
as occasion may demand—My son, 
obey! my son, believe! The simple 
antagonism between man and man is 
altogether disguised and hidden from 
us when a church speaks authorita- 
tively. The priest of such a church 
has a great circumvallation drawn 
round him, which must first be at- 
tacked and carried before he can be 
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encountered. And what is worst, he 
himself feels no responsibility for the 
formation of his own opinions, nor for 
the cruel means that may be adopted 
to uphold them. The church does 
all, and thinks for all. The diffefence 
may be briefly stated thus :—A Pro- 
testant dogmatist tells you to think, 
but devotes you to perdition if you 
think differently from himself. A Ro- 
man Catholic dogmatist will not let 
you think at all. We hold that the 
first is a great improvement upon the 
second. 

The old history of Luther’s gradual 
abandonment of his Church, which we 
have all so often read, will remain to 
the last a most instructive study. .The 
same drama may be re-enacted again 
and again, but hardly with the same 
spontaneity, or under such trying cir- 
cumstances. He was alone; he had 
no precedents to guide him ; the work 
within and without, the contest in his 
own mind, and with the powers above 
him, civil and ecclesiastical, had to 
be carried on at the same time ; he is 
forming himself, whilst he is reform- 
ing Europe; he plunges in medias res, 
and it is a man full of the piety of the 
monk that raises the standard of re- 
bellion against the Church. It is well 
to observe how, in spite of early dis- 
cipline, which trained him to obedi- 
ence—in faith as well as in practice— 
how impossible it is for him, when 
once some substantial truth has taken 
possession of his mind, to relinquish 
it. ‘* Ich kan nicht anders! ”—Here I 
cannot obey. No man, whose reason 
is once awakened, let him preach what 
self-denying doctrines he may, can 
resign the dictates of his own reason, 
except by resigning altogether the 
exercise of his reason. Such a man 
will profess obedience to bishops and 
fathers, so long as they support his 
own convictions. If not, bishops and 
fathers must be pronounced to be fal- 
lible men. 

‘6 T was so formed by nature,” says 
Luther, speaking of himself, ‘* and so 
trained up in the Papal Church, that 
I loved to fast, watch, and pray, and 
accomplish pilgrimages, and other 
good works, to the end that I might 
make recompense for my sins.” We 
need no other explanation than what 
this passage affords for the fact, that 
a poor scholar, the son of pious pea- 
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gants, should have entered a monas- 
tery. A romantic story is told of his 
walking with a young friend, whose 
name is Latinised into Alexius, of a 
flash of lightning suddenly killing his 
companion, and this making so deep 
an impression on his mind that he 
resolved to quit the world, and lead a 
religious life. But more careful bio- 
graphers have discredited this story : 
the youth Alexius, it seems, was as- 
sassinated—killed, probably, in some 
ordinary broil; and the flash of light- 
ning was seen by Luther alone, and 
had no peculiar connection with his 
pious resolution. We hear something 
of an epidemic raging at the time ; 
but, in truth, the determination to 
take the cowl can be traced only to 
the tendencies of his own mind, and 
the education he had received. The 
peasant’s son, by dint of charity and 
hard living, through much suffering 
and many humbling expedients, sing- 
ing and begging in the streets, had at 
length got to the university of Erfurt, 
had obtained some friends, some La- 
tin, and was expected to succeed in 
the world. But, like many others of 
whom we read in the Lives of the 
Saints, he resolved to quit the world 
and enter the cloister. ‘* On the even- 
ing preceding,” says one of his latest 
biographers, ‘he invited his univer- 
sity friends to a social party. The 
hours passed away in lively conversa- 
tion and song. Until near the close 
of the evening, the guests had no in- 
timation of what was to follow. When 
Luther announced his purpose to them, 
they endeavoured to dissuade him 
from it. But it was allin vain. ‘To- 
day,’ said he, ‘ you see me; after this 
you will see me no more.’” Early 
next morning he entered the cloister 
of the Augustinian Eremites. His 
friends came charged with dissuasives 
and remonstrances, but the doors 
were bolted against them. All his 
classical and scholastic books he had 
parted with, with the exception of 
two only. He brought his Virgil and 
his Plautus with him. 

His Virgil and his Plautus gained 
for him no respect whatever amongst 
his new brethren. They looked on 
him, we are told, with jealousy and 
distrust for his classical acquirements. 
They felt a peculiar satisfaction in 
seeing their more learned brother per- 


form the mere menial offices of door- 
keeper, sweep, and street beggar: 
“Tt shall be with you as with us— 
sack on the neck.” 

But the monastery is happily under 
the visitation of Dr Staupitz, vicar- 
generalofthe Augustinians. Thevicar- 
general detects the superior talent and 
knowledge of the young monk—gives 
orders that he shall be relieved from 
a portion of the drudgery thrown 
upon him, and be allowed to prose- 
cute his studies ;—moreover, throws 
new light on his mind on the nature 
of the Christian religion. Luther has 
not been without a Bible. This he 
has read unremittingly. ‘It was 
bound,” he says, recalling it affec- 
tionately to memory, “in red mo- 
rocco. I made myself so familiar with 
it that I knew on what page, and in 
what place, every passage stood.” 
Next in influence on his mind to this 
Bible and Dr Staupitz, were the works 
of St Augustine, which occupied him 
the third and last year he spent in 
the monastery of Erfurt. 

From Erfurt he proceeds to Wit- 
tenberg. He is full of biblical, scho- 
lastic, and patristic learning. He is 
lecturing on Aristotle. And now, what 
is the next chapter in his history? 
Surely, you say, if not the reformer, 
the enlightened spiritual Christian is, 
at all events, before us. He has read 
the Scriptures again and again, he has 
conversed with the evangelical Stau- 
pitz, he has edited a treatise of St 
Augustine. What more can he want? 
Have patience! Our Luther is still 
the menk at heart, and, for his soul’s 
sake, he must make—a pilgrimage to 
Rome! And at Rome (although he 
afterwards recalled many things in a 
very different point of view than he 
beheld them at the time) he continues 
to be the pious pilgrim. Amidst all 
the frivolity, and vice, and infidelity 
that surround him, he sees nothing 
but the sacredness of the place. He 
pursues his devotions with so much 
zeal and success that he regrets his 
father and mother are still alive, so 
that he cannot have the-pleasure of 
praying them ont of purgatory. Every 
relic is gazed upon with due wonder 
or adoration, not without hope of pro- 
fit from the sacred spectacle. Up the 
stairs of St Peter’s, upon his knees, 
he climbs, to secure the promised 
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indulgence: a thousand years of pen- 
ance are commuted for by the ascent ; 
yet, as he climbs these stairs, a voice, 
he said, did thunder in his ears— 
“By faith alone must thou be 
saved!” 

It is plain that Luther was in as 
much want of Tetzel, as Tetzel’s de- 
luded followers were in want of Lu- 
ther. The sale of indulgences, so 
profligately conducted as it was by 
the Dominican monk, roused the mo- 
ral indignation, wounded the pious 
feelings of the man. His first appeal 
is against this monk Tetzel, for his 
outrageous manner of dispensing these 
pardons. He writes to the Archbishop 
of Magdeburg and Mayence, begging 
him to interfere with his episcopal 
authority ; ** not knowing at the time 
that the Archbishop had bargained 
with the Pope to receive one half of 
the money raised from these indul- 
gences, and to remit the other half to 
Rome.” His letter to the Archbishop 
receives no answer, and then it is 
that he attacks the pardons them- 
selves, openly disputing their validity. 
At the commencement he did but 
wish, as he somewhere says, ‘ to 
make a hole in Tetzel’s drum,” when 
he found himself making a great hole 
in the discipline and tenets of the 
Church. 

The first letter which he writes to 
the Pope, and in which he volunteers 
an explanation of his own conduct, is 
as submissive as it possibly could be. 
It ends thus: ‘* Wherefore, most Holy 
Father, I prostrate myself at the feet 
of your clemency, with all which I 
have, and am. Bid me live, or slay 
me; call, recall, approve, disapprove, 
as it pleases you; I acknowledge in 
your voice the voice of Christ, speak- 
ing and presiding in you. If I am 
worthy of death, I shall not refuse to 
die.” One notices, however, that he 
does. not precisely say, Bid me be 
silent, and I will hold my peace. It 
is, Slay me; I will not refuse to die. 
Dying would certainly include his 
silence ; but he seems to have had 
some vague anticipation that nothing 
but death could silence him. 

By and by the Cardinal of Gaeta 
comes from Rome to Augsburg, com- 
missioned by the Pope to hear this 
heretic; to hear, it is hoped, his re- 
cantation—to absolve, and receive 
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back the penitent. But Martin Luther 
does not recant—desires much, and 
sincerely, to argue the matter over 
with the Cardinal. This the good 
Cardinal has not the least idea of 
doing. All disputation he detests. 
Where the truth lies, the Cardinal, 
perhaps, has his own shrewd suspi- 
cion. But it is obedience, and not 
truth, he wants from Martin Luther. 
My son, obey !—obey ! 

Luther, not being able to convince 
the Cardinal, and declining to submit 
to his authority, appeals to the Pope; 
quitting Augsburg *‘ with solemn ap- 
peal from Leo X. prejudiced and mis- 
informed, to Leo X. when he shall be 
better informed.” Leo receives all 
possible information on the matter, 
and from the calm and serene leisure 
of the Vatican, proceeds to declare to 
the misguided professor at Wittenberg 
what really is the truth on this vexed 
subject of indulgences. In his first 
Bull, which is described as a lenient 
and paternal instrument, the Pope 
does not excommunicate Luther, but 
with fatherly care distinctly apprises 
him of the error into which he is laps- 
ing; informing him (as Mr Roscoe 
telis us, in his Life of Leo X.), “in 
express terms, that the Pope, as sue- 
cessor of St Peter, and vicar of Christ . 
upon earth, hath an indisputable 
power of granting indulgences, which 
will avail as well the living as the 
dead in purgatory, and that this doc- 
trine is necessary to be embraced by 
all who are in communion with the 
Church!” 

And now our good son of the 
Church, who has heard. the vicar of 
Christ speak so plainly and so pater- 
nally, will surely submit? No. A 
new light breaks in upon his mind. 
A pope may err. He feels sure that 
he is in error here. He appeals again 
—from the Pope to a General Coun- 
cil! And if the General Council had 
met, and decided against him, he 
would have discovered that a Gene- 
ral Council may err. s 

It must be so. To each awakened 
mind, its own reason is the final 
judge. From the very nature of 
things, you must convince that reason; 
and till you have done that, though 
the whole world. were constituted into 
one universal hierarchy, and pro- 
nounced against him, you have done 
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nothing towards giving him a new 
conviction. The man may be silent 
at your bidding, he may utter false- 
hood at your bidding, but he cannot 
believe at your bidding. Many men 
have begun their career, as Luther 
did, with professing obedience in 
matters of faith. If they allowed 
the Church to think for them, it was 
well; if they and the Church thought 
alike, it was still better; but if they 
thought in earnest, and differed from 
the Church, they found invariably that 
this sort of obedience was impossible. 

Let us return to Mr Sortain’s 
novel—if, indeed, that is the precise 
term applicable to a composition 
which seems to fluctuate between 
a historical sketch and a historical 
fiction. It will carry us from Wit- 
tenberg to the luxurious court of 
Leo X. It opens, as we have said, 
by introducing us to this court at the 
time when Leo has discovered the 
conspiracy against his life, formed by 
several of the cardinals, some of 
whom were his intimate friends. 
How such a fact at once discloses, 
or calls to mind, a long course of 
previous demoralisation! The in- 
ducement to the design appears so 
inadequate even in the chief con- 
_Spirator, and in the others so slight 
or imperceptible, that we can only 
explain the transaction at all by a 
reference to that thorough demorali- 
sation into which the court of Rome 
had sunk during the reign of the 
Borgias. If we were to commence 
our historical reading with the Papacy 
of Leo X., we should think the con- 
spiracy of Cardinal Petracci, of the 
Cardinals de Sauli, §. Georgio, and 
others, was utterly fabulous. The first 
of them had some cause of offence. 
His brother had been deprived of his 
authority at Siena, and this act had 
been accompanied by a confiscation of 
hereditary estates, in which confis- 
cation Cardinal Petrucci was also a 
sufferer. The others seem to have 
béen induced to enter the conspiracy 
from the mere chances of what good 
fortune might arise to them under a 
new Papacy. The whole seems in- 
credible. But when we approach 
the history from the reign of Alex- 
ander VI., it reads like a natural 
sequel. ‘He formed,” says Ranke, 
speaking of Pope Alexander, and de- 
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[ May, 
scribing the manner of his death—“ he 
formed the purpose, as is now but too 
certain, of putting one of the richest 
cardinals out of the way with poison ; 
but his intended victim succeeded by 
presents, promises, and entreaties, in 
softening the Pope’s cook ; the confec- 
tionaries prepared for the Cardinal 
were placed before the Pope, and he 
himself died of the very poison with 
which he would have destroyed an- 
other.” If a pope could plot to 
poison a cardinal, merely because he 
was rich, it is no longer incredible 
that cardinals, for very slight cause 
of offence, might conspire to poison a 
pope. 

The manner in which Leo pro- 
ceeded-to get his enemies within his 
power was in strict accordance with 
the spirit of the times. The Cardi- 
nals Petrucci and de Sauli had fled 
from Rome; to induce them to return, 
he gave them his safe-conduct, and 
for greater assurance pledged his 
word to the Spanish ambassador that 
he would not violate his own safe- 
conduct. They came to Rome, and 
were immediately arrested, and com- 
mitted to the castle of St Angelo. 
Mr Sortain introduces us to the Pope 
sitting in the Vatican, and accom- 
panied by the Cardinal S.. Georgio, 
whom he suspects to be implicated 
in the conspiracy; to them Rafaello 
enters, and the Pontiff inquires eager- 
ly after the progress of certain of his 
celebrated frescoes on which he was 
then engaged. 


“¢They are finished, may, it please 
your Holiness, and all thanks to the holy 
Virgin !? returned Rafaello, for it was 
the great painter who was now modestly 
standing before the Pontiff. 

“¢Taus Deo! Laus Deo !? burst from 
the lips of Leo; and rising eagerly, for- 
getful of his pains of body, ‘ Come, your 
Eminence,’ he added quickly to the Car- 
dinal, ‘and you shall be the first to wit- 
ness with us what will be the glory of 
our Pontificate.’ 

“The attendants were quickly sum- 
moned to assist their master, and he 
was moving towards the new apartments 
of the Vatican, when the usher again 
appeared, and announced the Cardinals 
Petrucci and Bandinello de Sauli. A 
flush instantly surmounted the cheeks 
of Leo, and as instantly vanished, mak- 
ing the paleness of his countenance the 
more obvious. But he retained his self- 
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possession—so much so, that he turned a 
deliberate look upon the face of S. Geor- 
gio, and scanned its changes of colour, 
and the big drops that burst out upon his 
forehead. His own features betrayed, 
though but slightly, that he had arrived 
at some painful yet decisive conclusion. 

“The two cardinals approached, and 
fulfilled their homage; and for a few 
seconds there was an unusual restraint 
upon all parties. 

“ Grief, scorn, rage, all seemed in con- 
flict within the bosom of the Pontiff; 
and he could do no more than fix his 
eyes upon his visitors. At length, and 
with a desperate effort, Petrucci broke 
the silence. 

“¢We have obeyed your summons, 
Holy Father ; and in reliance on your 
safe-conduct, pledged on our behalf to the 
Spanish crown, we are here to answer 
accusations fouler than were ever alleged 
against princes of the Church.’ 

“Ah! say ye so?’ murmured Leo. 
‘Then why did you fly from Rome, Pe- 
trucci, if your conscience was your advo- 
cate ? And why now lay such stress upon 
our promise of safe-conduct? Hath your 
long knowledge of ourselves made you 
doubt our justice or our leniency ?’ 

“¢ Your Holiness,’ replied Petrucci, with 
ill-suppressed irony—‘ your Holiness has 
indeed shown justice and leniency ; first, 
by expelling my brother from Siena, and 
plundering myself of my patrimony; and 
then by giving heed to the false scandals 
of my enemies.’ 

*¢ Then thou comest, infamous traitor!’ 
fiercely exclaimed the Pontiff, * to accuse 
the Holy See, and not to purge thyself 
from accusation ! ’ 

“ During this recrimination S. Georgio 
was in torture ; and his tumultuous emo- 
tions of anxiety and alarm were concealed 
only at the expense of excruciating efforts 
of self-command. At last these failed 
him; and, at the moment when prudence 
would have counselled him to remain 
neutral, he interposed !— 

“Pardon, may it please your Holiness 
—pardon this unseemly daring in his 
Eminence. Family and personal sorrows 
must have usurped his better judgment.’ 

“¢ Ay, and perjured his fealty to our 
person and our Holy Chair, the Pontiff 
retorted. ‘ And,’ he added, as, with a 
withering look, he turned upon the me- 
diator, ‘ take heed, S. Georgio, how far 
your own Eminence becomes identified 
with your client. Art thow dumb, my 
Lord de Sauli !—-and wherefore ?” 

“Tam here at the command—alas ! 
no longer, as of yore, at the invitation— of 
your Holiness. He who, while he was 
honoured by the Holy Father’s confidence, 
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could volunteer to speak, must now stand 
only to be questioned, whilst he is beneath 
suspicion.’ 

“6 Would to God, de Sauli, that you 
had been faithful to our old and loved 
companionship !’ sighed the Pope. ‘ But 
have you not forgotten all—yes, all—our 
vows of friendship—our common joys ?’ 

“The gentler emotions of Leo were 
gradually rising, as he was proceeding 
thus to recall old, familiar, and well- 
loved hours with his former friend ; but 
with a desperate self-struggle he retained 
his purpose ; and, on an almost impercep- 
tible movement to his chamberlain, the 
folding-doors were thrown open, a com- 
pany of his' guards entered, and enclosed 
the two cardinals ; and the Pontiff, in a 
voice half stern, half choked with sorrow, 
said merely, while he turned his back 
upon the astonished group— 

*¢ To St Angelo!’” 


Leo did not escape censure, even in 
those days, for the violation of 'a safe- 
conduct so solemnly pledged ; and the 
Spanish ambassador, who had been 
made a sort of surety for his Holiness, 
was extremely indignant. He remon- 
strated loudly against a proceeding by 
which he himself, and through him his 
royal master, were made parties to an 
act of perfidy. The justification which 
Leo put forth is a curiosity in its way. 
The Pope, Mr Roscoe tells us, alleged 
that ‘‘ no instrument of safe-conduct, 
however full and explicit, could be 
allowed to avail a person who had 
conspired against the life of the Su- 
preme Pontiff, unless the crime was 
therein expressly mentioned.” Such 
flimsy casuistry does not deserve a 
serious answer: it is, as we say, a 
curiosity. We doubt if Leo X. could 
even make the least use of it in paci- 
fying such faint scruples as he himself 
had upon the subject. 

The heroine of Mr Sortain’s story is 
a Bianca della Scala, daughter of the 
Marchese della Scala. As will be ex- 
pected, a mutual passion has sprung 
up between her and the hero of the 
piece, Count Arensberg, ambassador 
at Rome of the Elector of Saxony. 
Meanwhile, the Marchese has been, 
unjustly implicated in the conspiracy 
against Leo X., and a certain cardinal, 
enamoured of the daughter, endea- 
yours to advance his profligate suit by 
practising on her fears for her father’s 
safety. ‘The Marchese, in fact, dies 
in prison, a victim to the cruel in- 
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trigues of others ; and Count Arens- 
berg, who had been labouring for his 
release, is so indignant at the treachery 
and falsehood he sees practised at the 
papal court, that he renounces his al- 
legiance both to the Court and the 
Church of Rome. We like this con- 
version, although the wounded honour 
of the soldier is more concerned in it 
than the reasoning of the theologian. 


“ Then uprose within the honest 
straightforward German — within one 
who, up to this time, and in spite of the 
influence of Martin ‘Luther, had clung 
with tenacious love and reverence to his 
mother Church—then there arose within 
him one strong, stern, deep disallowance 
of a polity which he now, though late, 
found to consecrate perfidy to man with 
faith in itself. 

“¢ Father Francis, he said, go! for 
I will no more hold consort with any of 
your order; and you may bear to his 
Holiness, if you like, that Count Arens- 
berg, who came to Rome to serve its 
ruler (all fealty kept to his own sove- 
reign), may be found, if his Holiness !— 
pshaw !—hath a gentleman to accept the 
challenge, among the soldiers of Von 
Hutten and Von Lickenberg.’ ” 


Of the lady Bianca we must give a 
glimpse. She is introduced to us sit- 
ting in her palace, at her embroidery 
or missal-painting, musing on many 
things, Count Arensberg evidently in 
the background. We must premise 
that Father Francis, who is confessor 
to the Marchese, is a sincere and 
pious ecclesiastic, misunderstood by 
his friends, but suffering in their 
cause. 


“ Having compared for some time the 
vellum painting with the copy on the 
easel before her, she replaced it, and, 
leaning her head upon her hand, remained 
in an attitude of thought. Aside door of 
the apartment opened, and a man who, 
from his dress and air, was evidently an 
ecclesiastic, glided noiselessly into the 
room. Bianca della Scala started. 

“Father, she exclaimed, in surprise, 
‘I knew.not you had returned to Rome.’ 

“¢ Daughter, then returned the priest, 
‘is my return displeasing to you 2” 

“¢ Displeasing ? oh no !’ she answered 
faintly ; yet, seeing that he was about to 
address her with some solemnity, she 
added, hastily covering her face with her 
hands, ‘ but, father, urge me no more upon 
the subject on which you spoke to me 
when last I saw you, and which you have 
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so often urged. I cannot beanun. In 
pity use not your extraordinary influence 
over my father toe induce him to sacrifice 
his only child. Is it in order that he may 
bequeath his wealth towards the building 
of St Peter’s ?” 

“ She laid special emphasis on the words 
‘ extraordinary influence.’ 

“* Why such unusual vehemence, my 
daughter? And why make such sudden 
protests against being a bride of Heaven? 
Why not have waited till I again made 
mention of it, if I ever should?’ asked 
the priest, in well-feigned surprise. 

“¢ Tnstinct, and instinct only, can ac- 
count for it, Father Francis,’ returned 
the lady. ‘ Of what other save this awful 
topic have you spoken to me for months ? 
And, alas! I feel I have no vocation to be 
a bride of Heaven. I cannot’—and her 
tone became warmer—‘I cannot live 
buried within convent walls. I cannot be 
shut out from all my heart holds dear. I 
cannot become a mere machine, moving 
at the bidding of my abbess. I have 
always hated the bare idea; I now hate 
it more than ever.’ 

“Father Francis stood silent for some 
moments, looking at the Lady Bianca as 
she again hid her face in her hands, and 
spoke not. A singular expression passed 
over his pale intellectual countenance as 
he gazed upon the fair girl before him. 
At length he broke the silence, and his 
soft silvery tones seemed to have a magic 
in them. 

“¢ Daughter,’ he asked, advancing in 
front of the chair in which Bianca was 
sitting, ‘ why do you now hate more than 
ever the peaceful holy life of a bride of 
Heaven 2? 

“¢ Father,’ she replied, ‘I am not now 
in the confessional—yet hear me. I meant 
not that for anything that has transpired 
since I last saw you I nowhate a convent 
life more than ever. But the more I 
think of it, the more unsuitable it seems 
for me.’ As she said this her neck and 
brow suffused with crimson, for she felt 
that keen eyes were scanning her, and 
that she was not speaking the exact truth. 
Something had occurred since she had 
seen the Father Francis, who had been 
some weeks absent from Rome on an em- 
bassy to a neighbouring state. 

‘ * Father, after a pause, she continued, 
* you have been my instructor, my con- 
fessor, from my childhood. You have 
taught me the little all that 1 know of 
any value, I have often thought that 
you regarded me with something of the 
affection of a relative.’ 

“The priest started. A mysteriouscolour 
fled to his pale cheek, but he recovered 
himself, and answered nothing. Bianca 
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was surprised at the start, yet conti- 
nued— 

“¢Then why do you wish to condemn 
me to hopeless misery ? I have sometimes 
thought that even you, Father—you, with 
your great gifts and talents—could never 
live a monastic life. Yours is a stirring, 
active existence.’ ” 


We must leave Bianca to plead for 
her liberty, and turn to him who is 
really the hero of the piece, Dr Mar- 
tin Luther. We have no space for 
any lengthy scene. Mr Sortain has 
apparently been anxious only to de- 
scribe the main events of Luther’s life 
‘with historical fidelity ; but there are 
some observations on his character 
and position which we extract with 
pleasure. 

Thestruggle which must have passed 
in the mind of Luther between his 
attachment to vhe old Church, in which 
he had been taught and disciplined, 
and the new views which were break- 
ing in upon him, seems to have made 
a deep impression on Mr Sortain. 
‘“* His purposes at’ first,” says our 
author, very truly, “ were not schis- 
matic; in truth, he was more of a 
moral, than a theological reformer in 
the commencement of his career.” 
And, in a dialogue with Melancthon, 
he puts the following language into 
Luther’s mouth—language fully jus- 
tified, and we believe in part copied 
from the letters of the Reformer :— 


“Oh, Philip! Philip! little will the 
world believe how I loathe rebellion 
against our holy mother! I feel more 
and more every day how difficult it is 
to lay aside the scruples which I have 
had so long within me. God alone 
wotteth what pain it costs me,’ though I 
have the Scripture on my side, to justify 
it to myself, that I should dare to make 
a stand alone against the Pope, and hold 
him forth as Antichrist. What are not 
the tribulations of my heart? How many 
times I ask myself with bitterness the 
same question which the Papists put to 
me,‘ Art thou alone wise?’ Can every 
one ‘else be mistaken? Can so many 
ages have been mistaken? How will it 
be if, after all, thou thyself it is that art 
wrong, and art thus involving in thy error 
80 many souls who will thus be eternally 
damned ?” 


And in allusion to the habit of his 
mind to call into the internal combat 
that was going on, sometimes the de- 
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mon, and sometimes an angel of God, 
or the Divine Spirit itself, Mr Sortain 
remarks, we think, very finely :— 


“ At this need we wonder? Did Al- 
mighty God ever give to any one, who 
was neither prophet nor apostle, a mission 
more august, yet more terrible ?—a mis- 
sien more daring, yet more exclusively 
sustained by warranties that were purely 
moral? Moses, the inspired legislator 
and prophet, had to protest against ido- 
latries ; but the objects of his protesta- 
tion were singled out by a Divine voice 
that was audible, and the arm of protes- 
tation which he raised was nerved by the 
divine power of miracles. Whereas in 
tha case of Martin Luther, a man with- 
out the overt aids of inspiration was 
called to defy, to oppose, the very Church 
of which he was a consecrated minister ; 
the Church which the homage of ages 
had sanctified ; which fathers the most 
reverend in his estimate had glorified 
for its polity, and honoured for its laws; 
the Church which held the time-honoured 
prerogative of giving eternal life, or 
blasting with a death inconsumable ! 
And, as he wistfully listened for some 
audible words of command, and put forth 
his arm for wohder-werking, yet found 
it to be still only human, who can be 
surprised that his imagination even forced 
itself to create conceptions that might 
give substantiality to his thoughts ?” 


There is no doubt that many a 
severe struggle must have had place 
in the mind of Luther. Only think 
of the transitions he must have passed 
through, dating from that first letter 
he wrote to the Pope, in which he 
hears “the voice of Christ speaking 
and presiding ” in the sovereign pon- 


tiff, down to that day when he could 


as solemnly assert, ‘‘I am certain 
that the Pope is the agent of the 
devil on earth!” 

We like the following strain of ob- 
servation ; it is marked with an air 
of liberal reflection. With this quo- 
tation our notice of Mr Sortain’s book 
must close. We hope we shall en- 
counter him again in those paths 
which lie between severe and amus- 
ing literature. : 


“Strange resultant of Christianity, 
that Rome—once so teeming with the 
activities of life, of self-devotion to high 
patriotism, of stjrring motives to human 
struggles, all of which, though improperly 
directed by an overruling paganism, 
nevertheless kept man awake—has been 
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somnolent, and for many ages, beneath 
the wings of a professed Christian faith ! 
Let the historical student recall that 
vigour of humanity which was once dis- 
played in the Forum, where Cicero de- 
claimed—declaimed not merely to amuse 
his audience, but to arouse them to 
heroic deeds, or to a manly legislation ; 
let him but evoke from the past the old 
Roman senate, and listen to the words 
and vows of its great speakers ; let him 
but survey in thought its legions as they 
issued forth from its gates, warmed with 
high-souled enthusiasm, each soldier feel- 
ing that he had within him passions only 
to be controlled by laws that had been, 
by virtue of his citizenship, self-imposed ; 
and then let him glance at Christian 
Rome, where there obtained vices as 
many and as odious as any that had 
defiled the city of the Casars—where, 
underneath the shadow of a sanctified 
Pontificate, equal sin and greater impun- 
ity flourished, because religion winked at 
crime ; where almost every street was 
fronted and flanked by palaces that were 
dungeons, immuring sloth and spiritless 
formality, and often immorality—palaces 
that enclosed an army, whose only virtue 
was to be a standing army—let him, with 
his mind’s eye, bring within its horizon 
these two contrasts, and he will remain 
sad and perplexed ; for the question will 
arise within him, ‘ Whence comes it that 
the chief seat of Christianity is as bad in 
morals, inferior in lofty and energetic 
purpose, and more down-trodden in its 
corrupt population, than ever was the 
chief seat of Roman paganism 2’ 

“ A sad fact isthis! And the solution 
of the question cannot be found either in 
the natural deterioration of the people, 
or in the irruptions of barbarians from 
the north ; but in the melancholy truth 
that a corrupt form of Christianity made 
the progress of social putrefaction more 
rapid and more complete.” 


Yes, it is a sad fact; and if the 
Christianity of Rome has been greatly 
improved, which is undoubtedly the 
case, since the time of Leo X., this is 
mainly owing to the influence of our 
great reformer. He was the reformer 
of the old church, as well as the orga- 
niser of the new. Those err greatly 
who would confine the effects of the 
reformation to one province only of 
Christendom. That reactionary pro- 
cess which Ranke has so ably de- 
scribed in his History of the Popes, 
and where the territory won by the 
Lutherans is seen again invaded and 
reconquered by a zeal greater than the 
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Lutherans then possessed — whence 
was this derived but from that con- 
sciousness of her own sloth and cor- 
ruption, to which the Church had been 
aroused by the great defection from 
her ranks? How vast a difference be- 
tween the court of Leo X. and that of 
Pius V.! And, though Pius V. might 
be very reluctant to acknowledge the 
fact, nevertheless it was to the advent 
of Luther that he might justly ascribe 
his own elevation, and the elevation 
of men like him, to the Papal chair. 
But still the first, plain, palpable, 
and inestimable benefit of the Refor- 
mation was the establishment of the 
reformed churches themselves. The 
more attentively we read the history 
of modern Europe, the stronger our 
conviction grows, that the establish- 
ment of the Protestant churches is 
the event next in importance to the 
establishment of Christianity itself. 
We cannot, out of any over-strained 
courtesy to theological opponents, dis- 
guise or palter with this conviction. 
We desire always to speak with mo- 
deration both of men and things, and 
we have shown that we are not liable 
to a blind admiration of the great 
champion of the Reformation ; but of 
that reformation itself we cannot say 
less. It was for us the dawn of a new 
era of intellectual and spiritual liberty. 
Some cynical opponent will ask of 
us—Is it true, then, that every Pro- 
testant, every man, woman, and child 
in your pure and enlightened churches, 
really thinks for himself? You know 
that this is impossible. You know 
that your pastors must, in fact, govern 
the minds of their flocks, quite as much 
as our priests. Not so: there is a 
great distinction between the two. 
A Protestant clergyman, if he be 
really a Protestant, educates his pupil, 
so far as he can, to think out the truth 
for himself, that he may stand upon 
the same ground as he does, but stand 
by his own strength. He is always 
and pre-eminently the teacher. The 
Catholic priest may be a teacher also, 
but he is always something more, and 
that something more is, in nine cases 
out of ten, the predominant charac- 
teristic—he is the ruler. He teaches 
that he mayrule. Tohim it is not at 
all displeasing that his most intelli- 
gent pupil should still stand with one 
hand leaning on the shoulder of the 
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priest. But this subject would lead 
us to endless considerations. 

There has lived—we say it delibe- 
rately—there has lived no man to 
whom Europe has been more indebted 
than Martin Luther. Christendom 
gained much from him: he personally 
was not a gainer. It was a severe 
task that was imposed upon him; 
and the issue of it lay still in doubt 
and darkness. He met with little 
gratitude from men; and forebodings 
of the future sorely distressed him. 
From these last he escaped in the rash 
conjecture that the world itself would 
soon come to an end. 

We naturally refer more frequently 
to, and dwell longest upon, the early 
career of Luther; yet there is some- 
thing very touching in the latter days 
of his life. How changed a man we 
have before us! The married man 
and the monk of Erfurt—set them 
apart, and forget the intermediate 
history, and hardly can you credit 
they were the same person. He has 
done much for the world, he has 
gained little for himself; you would 
say he would have been a happier 
man if he had never left the cloister. 
And what is the gloomy foreboding 
that comes like a cloud upon the 
horizon? ‘J, in my turn,” he says 
in one of his conversations, ‘* am hos- 
tile to the world; there is nothing in 
tota vita which gives me any pleasure ; 
I am utterly weary of life. I pray 
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the Lord will come forthwith and 


carry me hence. Let him come, 
above all, with his Last Judgment: I 
will stretch out my neck, the thunder 
will burst forth, and I shall be at 
rest.” One of his guests observed, 
that if the world were to subsist for 
another fifty years, a great many 
things would happen which they 
could not then foresee. ‘* Pray God 
it may not exist so long,” cried 
Luther; ‘' matters would be even 
worse than they have been. There 
would rise up infinite sects and schisms 
which are at present hidden within 
men’s hearts not yet mature. No; may 
the Lord come at once! Let him cut 
the whole matter short with the Day of 
Judgment ; for there is no amendment 
to be expected.” * 

What a fund of reflection in the 
last passage! but we must leave the 
reader to enjoy it by himself. Luther 
might justly complain of the ingrati- 
tude of the world. Rich men and 
the princes of the earth let him taste 
again in his old age of the bitterness 
of poverty. When he was a boy, he 
begged his bread: the Elector let him 
beg when he was an old man, and 
sometimes in vain. After his death, 
his wife was left to starve. Poor 
Luther! wearied and sick at heart, 
and fearful of the consequences of his 
own work, he finds but ‘ one conso- 
lation, that the Day of Judgment is 
quite close at hand.” 





* Quoted from Micneer’s Life of Luther, so ably rendered to us by Mr Hazlitt. 
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THE CIRCULATION OF MATTER. 


Tuat the same portion of Matter 
may, in the operations of nature, be put 
to various successive uses, living and 
dead, has been long familiar to the 
popular mind. Philosophers of almost 
every age have speculated on the 
changes of matter, and poets have 
found scope for their imaginations in 
what was at once so interesting and so 
indefinite. Itis only from the results 
of modern scientific investigations, 
however, that clear and positive ideas 
have been obtained as to the nature, 
the necessity, and the connection of 
these changes. We now know, not 
only that Matter constantly changes, 
but that it constantly circulates. It 
has been shown that the metamor- 
phoses it undergoes are necessary, 
that they take place in a fixed and 
pre-determined order, and that they 
are again and again renewed in an 
endlessly revolving succession. 

There is a certain rough sublimity 
in the curious reasoning of Hamlet 
when he says— 

“ Alexander died, Alexander was 
buried. Alexander returneth into dust ; 
the dust is earth; of earth we make 
loam : and why of that loam, whereto he 
was converted, might they not stop a 
beer-barrel ? 

* Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

O that that earth, which kept the world in 
awe. 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s 
flaw !°” 

Yet a poet might make much more 
of the fact related by Mr Squier, that 
the priests at Leon, in Nicaragua, 
sell the burial- ground around their 
churches for the use of their occupants 
for periods of from ten to twenty-five 
years, “‘ at the end of which time the 
bones, with the earth around them, 
are removed, and sold to the manufac- 
turers of nitre.”* To such unex- 
pected as well as base uses may the 
best and most peaceful of us be here- 
after turned ! 

And yet, apart from the reflections 
they suggest, there is nothing positive 
either in the words of Shakspeare or 


in the relation of Squier beyond the 
meagre fact, that what forms part of 
the living, cherished, almost worship- 
ed frame to-day, may be employed for 
most vile purposes to-morrow. This 
meagre truth formed the substance of 
all the ancients knew, and of all the 
moderns, even, till very recently, 
could say regarding the fate and 
changes of the animal body, when 
the living spirit had left it. But this 
branch of natural knowledge has been 
so wonderfully illustrated by the re- 
searches of the present and passing 
generations, that we can now follow 
the same particle of matter through a 
long series of successive changes. 
To-day we see it living in the plant, 
to-morrow moving in the animal, 
floating next in the thin air or flowing 
in the liquid stream, then resting for 
a time in the lifeless soil, waiting to 
commence a new career. It may in- 
terest our readers to learn, by a fami- 
liar exposition, how the material part 
of living things can be thus traced, 
what is the nature of the successive 
changes it undergoes, by what agen- 
cies they are brought about, and for 
what important ends. We shall begin 
with the simple, and advance to the 
more complicated. 

First. The simplest form of the 
circulation of matter is that which is 
presented by the watery vapour con- 
tained in the atmosphere. From this 
vapour are condensed the dews and 
rains which refresh the scorched plant 
and fertilise the earth. We cannot 
estimate the depth of dew which dis- 
tils on summer evenings, and disap- 
pears again at early dawn, partly 
sucked in by leaf and soil, and partly 
dispelled by the youngest sunbeams. 
But the rain-fall in our islands aver- 
ages about thirty inches in depth, 
and in western Europe, generally, it is 
seldom less than twenty inches; while 
in India, and even on our own Cum- 
berland mountains, a fall of two hun- 
dred inches in a year is not uncommon. 
And yet if all the watery vapour 
contained in the air were to fall at 





* Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, p. 32. 
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once in the form of rain, it would not 
cover the whole earth to a depth of 
more than five inches, according to 
the estimate of Dr Prout. To replace 
what falls, therefore, there must be a 
constant re-ascent of watery vapour 
into the air. 

The dew and rain which fall, sink, 
in part, into the soil of our cultivated 
fields, and are thence drunk in by the 
roots of growing plants. But these 
plants spread theirgreen leaves intothe 
air, and from their numberless pores are 
continually exhaling this water again 
in the state ofinvisible vapour. From 
the leafy surface of a single acre in 
crop, it is calculated that in our island 
from three to five millions of pounds of 
water are exhaled in the state of 
vapour in a year, while, on an average, 
not more than two and a half millions 
of pounds fall in rain. Whether the 
surplus thus evaporated comes from 
dews or springs, it is plain that this 
evaporation from the leaves of plants 
is one of the forms which the natural 
circulation of water assumes. 

Again, animals take into their sto- 
machs another portion of the same 
water, and, as a necessary function 
of life, are continually returning it to 
the air from their lungs and their 
reeking hides. Nearly two pounds a 
day are thus discharged into the air 
by a full-grown man. This is an- 
other form of watery circulation. The 
rains and dews descend to the earth, 
and there enter into the roots of plants 
or the stomachs of animals, and are 
forthwith, from the leaves of the one 
and from the lungs and skin of the 
other, returned to the air in the form 
of invisible vapour. 

But, besides these physiological 
forms of circulation, which are depend- 
ent on the functions of life, water cir- 
culates still more abundantly between 
earth and air from the agency of 
purely physical causes. From the 
surface of the hot sea, in equatorial 
regions, streams of vapour are con- 
tinually mounting upwards with the 
currents of ascending air, and with 
them travel north and south, tillcolder 
climates precipitate them in dew, rain, 
or snow. Returned to the arctic or 
temperate seas by many running 
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streams, they are carried back to the 
equator by those great sea-rivers 
which mysteriously traverse all oceans, 
and are ready to rise again in ‘their 
turn to repeat the same revolution. 
How often, since time began, may 
the waters which cover the whole 
earth have thus traversed air and sea, 
taking part in the endless movements 
of inanimate nature! 

Second. A second and more special 
form of the circulation of matter— 
one more exclusively connected with 
the necessities and functions of life— 
is presented in the history of the car- 
bonic acid of the atmosphere.* This 
gas is familiar to every one as that 
sparkling air which, rising in count- 
less bubbles, gives life to the cream- 
ing tankard, to the tempting cham- 
pagne, and to the more innocent 
soda-water. Of this gas there exists 
in the atmosphere only a minute pro- 
portion, but its presence is essential 
to the constitution of our air, and is 
necessary to the very existence of 
vegetable life. At the level of the 
sea, and at moderate elevations, this 
proportion averages about one gallon 
in every two thousand five hundred 
of air. When we ascend to eight or 
ten thousand feet, the quantity be- 
comes doubled. Upon this minute 
proportion, as we have said, all vege- 
table existence depends. 

This dependence appears more re- 
markable, however, the more precise 
our ideas are of the absolute quantity 
of this substance which the entire air 
contains. The whole weight of the 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere which 
presses on a square inch of the earth’s 
surface, weighs less than seventy 
grains, and the carbon it contains 
less than twenty grains; and it has 
been calculated that, were the whole 
surface of the earth dry land and 
under cultivation, crops such as we 
ordinarily raise would extract and fix 
the whole of this carbon in the form of 
vegetable matter in the short space of 
fourteen years.t But this is pre- 
vented by the constant restoration of 
carbonic acid to the air, and chiefly 
through the repeated circulation of 
the same quantity of matter. 

The trees of the forest yearly shed 





* Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, 2d Edition, p. 262. 


+ This gas consists of carbon, or charcoal, and oxygen—called also vital air. 
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their leaves, and these leaves, through 
the influence of the weather, decay 
and disappear, restoring to the atmo- 
sphere, in the form of carbonic acid, 
a portion of the same carbon which 
the living leaves had previously ex- 
tracted from it, during the period of 
growth. The yearly ripening herbage, 
and every plant that naturally withers 
on plain and hill—the grass of the 
burning prairie, and the timber of in- 
flamed forests, with all that man con- 
sumes for fuel and other uses ;—every 
form of vegetable matter, in short, 
returns more or less quickly to the 
state of carbonic acid, and disappears 
in the invisible air. Thus, what is 
yearly removed by living plants, is 
so far restored again by those which 
naturally perish, or are destroyed by 
the intervention of man. 

But man himself, and other animals, 
assist in the same conversion. They 
consume vegetable food with the same 
final result as when it perishes by ac- 
tual decay, or is destroyed by the 
agency of fire. It is conveyed into 


Takes in 


Tar Pranr, Water by its roots. 


THE ANIMAL, Oxygen into the lungs. 


The circle begins with carbonic acid 
and water, and ends with the same 
substances. 
same carbon, for example—circulates 
over and over again, now floating in 
the invisible air, now forming the 
substance of the growing plant, now 
of the moving animal, and now again 
dissolving into the air, ready to begin 
anew the same endless revolution. 
It forms part of a vegetable to-day— 
it may be built into the body of a 
man to-morrow; and, a week hence, 
it may have passed through another 
plant into another animal. What is 
mine this week is yours the next. 
There is, in truth, no private property 
in ever-moving matter. 

Yet all the carbonic acid which is 
removed from the air by the agency 
of plants is not immediately restored 
by the circulation above described— 
a larger wheel revolves to make up 
the deficiency. 

It has been shown that when plants 
die and decay, are burned in the air, 
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the stomach in the form in which the 
plant yields it; it is breathed out 
again, from the lungs and the skin, in 
the form of carbonic acid and water. 
We can follow out this operation, 
however, more closely, and it will be 
both interesting and instructive to 
do so. 

-The leaf of the living plant sucks 
in carbonic acid from the air, and 
gives off the oxygen contained in this 
gas. It retains only the carbon. The 
roots drink in water from the soil, 
and out of this carbon and water the 
plant forms starch, sugar, fat, and 
other substances. The animal intro- 
duces this starch, sugar, or fat into 
its stomach, and draws in oxygen 
from the atmosphere by its lungs; 
and with these materials it undoes 
the previous labours of the living 
plant, delivering back again, from the 
lungs and the skin, both the starch’ 
and the oxygen in the form of car- 
bonic acid and water. The process 
is clearly represented in the following 
scheme :— 


Produces 


Oxygen from its leaves; 
Starch, &c., in its solid substance. 


Starch and fat into the stomach; { Carbonic acid and water from the 


skin and the lungs. 


or are eaten by animals, the carbon 
they contain is delivered back again 
to the atmosphere in the form of car- 
bonic acid; but all the plants pro- 
duced yearly over the whole earth are 
not soresolved into gaseous substances 
in any giventime. In all parts of the 
world some portions of vegetable 
matter escape for a time this total 
destruction, and are buried beneath 
the surface of the earth, to be pre- 
served in the solid form for an inde- 
finite period. With such compara- 
tively indestructible forms of vegetable 
matter we are familiar in the peat- 
bogs of Scotland and Ireland, some- 
times from 50 to 100 feet deep, and in 
the submarine forests which are seen 
on so many parts of our insular coasts. 
What is thus collected and gradually 
buried would necessarily cause a con- 
stant diminution in the small quantity 
of carbonic acid contained in the air, 
were there no natural means in ope- 
ration for making up the deficiency. 
Nor is this all. Within the bosom 
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of the great seas tiny insects are at 
work, upon which nature has imposed, 
in addition to the quest for food and 
the care for their offspring, the per- 
petual labour of building new houses. 
For defence as well as for shelter, the 
shell-fish toils continually, repairing, 
enlarging, and renewing his own 
dwelling-place ; and, dying at last, he 
leaves it as a contribution to the 
growing thickness of shelly limestone. 
For thousands of miles, in more 
southern seas, still humbler insects 
erect their massive coral walls, which, 
now skirting long coast-lines, and 
now encircling solitary islands, bid 
defiance to the angriest waters; and, 
as they die, generation after genera- 
tion, they leave, in rocky beds of 
coralline limestone, an imperishable 
memorial of their exhaustless labours. 
These rocks contain, chained down in 
a seemingly everlasting imprisonment, 
two-fifths of their weight of carbonic 
acid. This has been derived either 
directly or indirectly from the atmo- 
sphere, and thus the sea must ever be 
drinking in carbonic acid from the air. 
The labours of marine animals, there- 
fore, like the burying of vegetable 
matter, should cause a yearly diminu- 
tion of the absolute quantity of this 
gas contained in the atmosphere, 
were no other natural operation to 
compensate for the constant removal. 

But the earth herself breathes for 
this purpose. From cracks and fis- 
sures in the crust, which occur in vast 
numbers over the surface of the earth, 
carbonic acid gas issues in large quan- 
tities, and daily mingles itself with 
the ambient air. It sparkles in the 
springs of Carlsbad, rushes as from 
subterranean bellows on the table- 
land of Paderborn; chinks in the 
pockets of the Prince of Nassau; 
astonishes innocent travellers in the 
Grotto del Cane; interests the chemi- 
cal geologist in the caves of Pyrmont; 
and is terrible to man and beast in 
the fatal ‘‘ Valley of Death,” the 
most wonderful of the wonders of 
Java. And besides, it doubtless 
issues still more abundantly from the 
unknown bottom of the expanded 
waters which occupy so large a pro- 
portion of the surface of the globe. 
From these many sources, continually 
flowing into the air or rising into the 
sea, carbonic acid is daily supplied in 
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place of that which is daily withdrawn, 
to be buried in the solid crust. Did 
we know after what lapse of time the 
earth would again breathe out what 
is thus daily entombed, we should be 
able to express in words how long 
this slowly revolving secular wheel 
requires fully to perform one of its 
immense gyrations. 

Thus, like the watery vapour of the 
atmosphere, its carbonic acid also is 
continually circulating. While that 
which floats in the air, during one ge- 
neration, circles many times, it may 
be, from the atmosphere to the plant, 
from the plant to the animal, and from 
the animal to the air again—never 
really the property of any, and never 
lingering long in one stay—the whole 
created carbon is slowly moving in 
a greater circle between earth and 
air. It rises from the earth at one 
end of the curve in the state of an 
elastic gas, it amuses itself by the 
way in assuming for brief intervals 
many successive varieties of plant- 
form and animal-form, till it is finally 
buried in the earth again, at the other 
end of the curve, in the state of solid 
limestone and fossil plants. 

Third. But we advance to a cir- 
culation a little more complicated in 
its character, but if possible more in- 
teresting, because still more closely 
connected with our own history, both 
physiological and domestic. 

If a portion of wheaten flour be 
made into dough, and this dough be 
washed with water upon a sieve, as 
long as the water passes through 
milky, there will remain upon the 
sieve a tenacious adhesive substance 
like bird-lime, which is known by the 
name of gluten. If the milky water 
be allowed to settle, a white powder 
collects at the bottom, which is com- 
mon wheaten starch. Thus the flour 
of wheat is separated by water into, 
and therefore contains, two very dif- 
ferent substances—starch and gluten. 

In this respect it is the type of all 
other vegetable productions. They 
all contain as their.principal consti- 
tuents two classes of substances, which 
are represented respectively by the 
starch and the gluten of wheat. What 
becomes of the starch of plants when 
consumed by animals we have already 
seen; we are now to follow the changes 
of which their gluten is the subject. 
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and fat by containing nitrogen. This 
nitrogen is the kind of air which, along 
with oxygen, forms the main bulk of 
the atmosphere.* It exists also in 
ammonia—the well-known substance 
which gives their pungent odour to the 
liquid hartshorn and smelling-salts of 
the shops—and in aquafortis, distin- 
guished among chemists by the name 
of nitric acid. These two compound 
substances, ammonia and nitric acid, 
exist-in the soil, and from the soil 
are taken up by the roots of plants. 
In the interior of the plant new 
chemical changes take place, and, with 
the aid of the nitrogen brought in by 
these substances, gluten is formed. 
Many intermediate changes take 
place in the vegetable sap which we 
do not as yet understand, but we 
know that what was ammonia and 
nitric acid in the soil becomes after 
these changes finally transformed into 
gluten within the plant. 

And now we must understand 
another chemical analogy before we 
can follow these compounds of nitro- 
gen in their further changes. If we 
take a piece of the flesh of any animal, 
and wash it with water till all the blood 
is removed, we obtain a white fibrous 
mass, which consists of a mixture of 
fat. with a substance to which che- 
mists give the name of fibrin. The 
white of egg is familiar to every one ; 
it is known among chemists by the 
name of albumen. Now, in the 
blood and other fluids of the body 
there exists a large proportion of al- 
bumen, and though so unlike in ap- 
pearance, the albumen and the fibrin 
of animals resemble each other very 
closely in composition. Both of them 
contain nitrogen in almost exactly 
the same proportion, and in the ani- 
mal body the one is capable of being 
converted into the other. Leaving 
their bones out of view, therefore, we 
may say generally that animals con- 
tain, as their principal constituents, 
two classes of substances, represented 
_ by their fibrin and their 
at. 

Now the gluten of plants is as 
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closely related to the fibrin and albu- 
men of animals as the two latter 
substances are to each other. All 
contain nitrogen in nearly the same 
proportion, and they possess certain 
properties in common, which it is un- 
necessary here to specify: for our 
present purpose, indeed, we may con- 
sider them as identical. When the 
animal consumes vegetable food, there- 
fore, it introduces into its stomach the 
very substance of its muscles and 
blood, the ready-formed materials out 
of which its several parts are to be 
built up. It does, in fact, so build up 
and renew its several parts by means 
of the vegetable substance—the glu- 
ten of the plant is transformed into 
the flesh of the living animal. 

But, having attained to this most 
perfect form, the restless elements 
soon grow weary of their new dignity. 
Not only is the living body in con- 
stant movement as a whole, but all 
its parts, even the minutest, are in 
perpetual motion. Were our eyes 
keen enough, we might see every 
particle which forms the substance of 
the fingers which hold our pen shaken 
loose and really separated from each 
other. All are on the move, like 
Yankee officials when a new President 
enters the White House—some just 
arriving with all their traps, and fit- 
ting themselves into their new sta- 
tions, some packing up bag and 
baggage, ready for a start, and some, 
already on the march, disappearing in 
the distance. Or they are like the 
population of a great city, moving to 
and fro, coming and going continually, 
weeded out and removed, hour by 
hour, yet as unceasingly kept up in 
numbers by new incomers; changing 
from day to day so insensibly as to 
escape observation, yet so evidently 
that, after the lapse of a few years, 
scarcely a known face will be dis- 
covered among congregated thousands. 
And so rapid is the tear and wear of the 
animal machine, to change our figure, 
that the repairs which are constantly 
called forare said torenovate the whole 
framework in a single month. Every 
wheel in that short space is renewed, 





* Dry atmospheric air contains about 21 of oxygen and 79 of nitrogen in every 
100 gallons. 
spoken of. 


Mixed with these also is the minute quantity of carbonic acid already 
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new materials are brought in for the 


purpose, and the old are thrown 
away and rejected. Scarcely has 
the gluten of the plant been fitted 
into its place in the muscle, the 
skin, or the hair of the animal, but 
it begins to be dissolved out again— 
to be decomposed and removed from 
the body. MRestlessness is thus in- 
herent in the very matter of which 
we are formed. Can it be that this 
internal change of matter goes on 
more rapidly among some nations 
than among others—among the 
French, for example, than among the 
Dutch—and that their comparative 
external and national restlessness 
may thus be accounted for? Or is it 
possible that this unceasing putting 
down and building up within, can be 
the origin of the mania for brick and 
mortar which seems constitutionally 
to beset some individuals of our own 
race and nation? Is it only the evi- 
dence of an innate idea—a kind of 
faint reflection of something felt with- 
in—an unceasing impulse, of which 
no intelligible account can be given? 
We may clear up many things by our 
scientific investigations, but we re- 
main a bundle of mysteries after all. 
We have already seen that the 
animal absorbs oxygen from the air 
by its lungs, and that one purpose for 
which that is done is to convert the 
carbon of a certain part of its food 
into carbonic acid. Another portion 
of the oxygen is built into the sub- 
stance of the body itself, since analysis 
has shown that the gluten of the ve- 
getable food combines with a certain 
proportion of oxygen before it is 
transformed into the solid tissues of 
the body. But a larger quantity of 
the inhaled oxygen is employed in 
dissolving out and removing the waste, 
and now worthless, matter of the 
muscles and other tissues. It is, in 
fact, the agent through which the 
change of matter is effected. The 


Taken in by 
Ammonia and nitric acid from } Gluten 


Tue Punt, . the soil 
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musele, for example, combines with 
oxygen, and, after several intermediate 
transformations, which we pass over, 
is transformed into a substance called 
urea, which passes away in liquid. 
This urea returns to the soil, from 
which the nitrogen it contains origi- 
nally came, and is there gradually 
converted into ammonia and nitric 
acid—the’substances which the plant- 
roots originally took up, and which 
are ready again to enter into new 
roots, and thus to re-commence the 
same round of change. ‘ 

But the animal does not extract 
and work up all the gluten of its 
vegetable food; a part of it escapes 
digestion, and is rejected in the animal 
droppings. This mingles with the 
soil, and there, like the urea, is changed 
into ammonia and nitric acid. The 
same happens to the gluten of vege- 
tables which die and undergo direct 
natural decay in the air or in the soil. 
Animal bodies themselves die also, 
and, like the vegetable gluten, pass 
through those successive changes, 
which we call putrefaction and decay. 
As the result of these changes, the 
nitrogen they contain is again made 
to assume the form in which plants 
are able to take up and to convert it 
into theirown substance. Thus, after 
various turns of the wheel, all that 
entered the plant in the form of am- 
monia, nitric acid, and similar avail- 
able compounds, returns again to the 
soil in one or other of the same states. 
Some of the matter revolves a time or 
two less—returning at once from the 
plant to! the soil without passing 
through the animal at all, or at once 
from the muscle to the soil without 
undergoing the ordeal of the kidneys. 
But whether it runs one, two, or 
three heats, all arrives, sooner or later, 
at the same goal, ready to start again 
on the same race. A bird’s-eye view 
of this circulation is presented in the 
following scheme :— 


Produced 


a. Gluten into the stomach, oxY-) wusele and other tissues 
gen by the lungs. 5 
b. The muscle, &c., with oxygen 
from the lungs. 


Urea, and other animal excre- 
tions; dead animals and plants. 


Tue ANIMAL, 


Tue Som, 





Urea, &c., in the liquid ex- 
cretions. 


Ammonia and nitric acid. 
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Thus we end where we began—the 
soil, the plant, and the animal being 
involved in one never-ceasing, mutu- 
ally-dependant revolution. We need 
scarcely concern ourselves, therefore, 
for the destiny of the organic part— 
the tissues and blood of our bodies. 
Its fate is decided by fixed and un- 
erring laws. When it has served our 
purpose, new and immediate uses 
await it. We attempt in vain to de- 
tain it from pre-determined labours, or, 
by the arts of the embalmer, to compel 
it to perpetuate a loved or honoured 
form. No need to wait, as in Ham- 
let’s supposition, for the body to 
crumble into dust. The fluids and 
tissues decompose rapidly, and are 
dissipated, so that what is now part 
of the body of a Cesar or a Venus, 
may literally within a week become 
part of a turnip or of a potato. 

Even here, also, or in respect to this 
form of matter, we catch occasional 
glimpses of a still wider circle. While 
the same portion of matter, on the 
whole, goes round and round, as we 
have described, a certain portion of the 
ammonia rises in vapour and escapes 
into the air. This the rains of hea- 
ven bring back again, and thus restore 
it to the soil, and to the wants of vege- 
table life. But these very rains also 
wash down a portion of it directly 
into the sea, and, through the rivers, 
sweepitfrom theland. Yearly, also, 
a part of the ammonia and nitric acid 
is by natural. operations resolved into 
elementary nitrogen, and is thus lost 
to living plants. To make up for this 
waste, nitric acid is continually formed 
in the air in minutequantity.* Ammo- 
nia also is given off into the atmos- 
phere from all living volcanoes; and 
both of these substances the rain dis- 
solves and carries earthward, so that 
the failing supplies of nitrogen, in an 
available form of combination, are 
continually kept up. Thus, from the 
great atmospheric reservoir a small 
stream of nitrogen flows down yearly 
to the earth in the form of nitric acid, 
while a small stream returns again 
yearly to the air in the form of ele- 
mentary gas, after having probably 
many times gone through the cycle of 
changes in which gluten and fibrin 
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take a part. Within what conceiy- 
able time could the nitrogen of the 
whole atmosphere take part in this 
slow circulation ? 

Fourth. But we must trace the re- 
volutions through which the dust also, 
or earthy part of the animal, passes. 

When a portion of a plant is burned 
in the air, the organic or combustible 
part is dissipated and disappears, but 
a small quantity of ash or mineral 
matter remains behind. The wood- 
ash left when trees are burned is a 
familiar example of this. In like 
manner, when almost any part of an 
animal is burned in the air, a portion 
of ash remains unconsumed. I need 
scarcely add that a portion of soil, 
treated in a similar way, leaves an 
abundant residue of earthy matter 
undissipated by the fire. 

Now, in regard to the combustible 
part of the plant, which is made up 
of nitrogen, carbon, and the elements 
of water, differences of opinion are 
possible as to whether the raw mate- 
rials for building it up are derived 
from the soil or from the air; but in 
regard to the mineral or combustible 
part of the plant there can be but 
one opinion. Mineral matter does 
not exist in the atmosphere, and 
therefore the plant must derive all 
it contains of this kind of matter 
from the soil in which it grows. And 
again, as all which the animal body 
contains is derived either directly 
or indirectly from vegetable food, 
the mineral matter or ash it leaves 
when burned must have come to 
it from the soil through the plant. 

And as, further, when the animal 
dies, its body is sooner or later re- 
turned to the soil, we have again 
another complete cycle, in which the 
earthy matter of living things is the 
ever-moving body. It ascends from 
the soil into the substance of the 
plant, thence into the substance of the 
animal, and thence descends again 
into the mother earth, to begin, as in 
our other examples, a new and similar - 
career. But a more intimate ac- 


quaintance with this mineral or earthy 
matter will make our acquaintance 
with this cycle still more interesting 
and instructive. 





* By the union of its nitrogen and oxygen, through the agency chiefly of electric 
currents, which are continually passing through the air. 
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It is not any kind of earthy matter 
indifferently which the plant-root 
sucks up and builds into the substance 
of its growing stem and leaves. It 
selects, as it were, only the rarer and 
more precious materials of which the 
soil consists, and from among these 
only such as water can more or less 
readily dissolve. Phosphoric acid,* 
lime, magnesia, and certain kinds of 
saline matter, of which we may take 
common salt as the representative, 
are the most important of these sub- 
stances. Generally speaking, these 
exist but sparingly in the soil, and 
the productiveness of a tract of land, 
in so far as it depends upon their pre- 
sence, is kept up only, as in the case 
of ammonia and nitric acid, by the 
natural maintenance of a constant 
circulation of the same quantity of 
matter. 

In natural forests, where the leaves 
are annually shed and the trees pe- 
riodically die, the mineral matter 
quits the soil for the plant, and again, 
in the decaying plant, returns to the 
soil, thus making but a short stage 
up and down from earth to plant, and 
from plant back to the earth again. 
And it is so also in natural meadows, 
where yearly in autumn the grass 
ripens, withers, and returns its mineral 
matter to the soil, and yearly again 
in spring the young herbage springs 
up and feeds on the relics of the pre- 
vious year. But it is different when 
the vegetable produce is consumed by 
animals. It then enters into their 
stomachs, is dissolved or digested, and 
its several parts taken up by vessels 
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Phosphoric acid, lime, common 
and other salts, from the soil. Perfect substance of plants. 
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provided for the purpose, to be con- 
veyed to the parts of the body where 
their services are required. The saline 
matter we need not at present follow 
further than the blood and the tissues. 
The phosphoric acid and the limne— 
in the form of phosphate of lime—are 
chiefly deposited in the bones. 

The importance of this phosphate 
of lime to the animal economy will be 
apparent, when we mention that ordi- 
narily dry bones leave, on burning, 
half their weight of a white ash, which 
consists for the most part of phosphate 
of lime. 

But, as we have already explained, 
all the parts of the body, even the 
most solid, are in a constant course 
of renewal. To this law of change 
the hones are subject equally with 
the soft parts, and the phosphoric * 
acid carried in to-day is in a few days 
carried out again, mixed up with the 
other refuse and excretions of the 
body; and finally the body itself 
dies, and all its material parts are at 
once returned to the earth from which 
itcame. There they undergo, through 
the agency of the air, a complete 
breaking-up or decomposition, by 
which their mineral matter is again 
brought into a condition in which it 
can enter usefully into the roots of 
new plants. There are other minu- 
tix in reference to the revolution of 
this mineral matter which are full of 
interest, but we will not try the 
patience of our readers by insisting 
upon them in this place. The gereral 
changes we have indicated are repre- 
sented briefly as follows :— 


Produced 


(Perfect bone, blood, and 
) tissues. 


Tue Anruat, }s The bone and tissues, with ) Phosphates and other salts 


oxygen from the lungs. tions 
Excretions of animals, dead ani- Phosphoric acid, lime, &c. 
&e. 


78 Sort, mals and plants. 

It may be that a careful hunter 
after human earth might scrape to- 
gether as much as would “ stop a hole 
to keep the wind away.” But our 


in the excretions. 


science teaches us that the earth is not 
the kind of stuff that clay is made of, 
and that such vile uses are, after all, 
only imaginary slights to which our 





* The white smoke or fumes which rise into the air when a lucifer match is kindled 
consist of phosphoric acid. The match is tipped with a morsel of phosphorus, which 
is set on fire by rubbing, and, as it burns, is converted into phosphoric acid. When 


this acid unites with lime, it forms phosphate of lime. 
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cherished ashes can never besubjected. 
They have another appointed use, from 
which, treat them as we may, they 
cannot long be kept. The plant is won- 
derfully framed, so as not to grow with- 
out the phosphoric acid, &c., which 
it is bound to gather up and supply 
to the growing animal. And the soil 
is so poorly provided with these and 
other necessary substances, that plant 
and animal are both ordained to re- 
turn without fail their borrowed mate- 
rials to mother earth when the term of 
lifehas come. Thus a constant circu- 
lation of the same comparatively small 
quantity of mineral matter is secured, 
and a duty is laid upon each particle 
zealously to prepare for a new service, 
as soon as each earlier commission is 
performed. As we have no property in, 
so we ought to have no foolish affec- 
tion or reverence for dead ashes ; and 
certainly we ought. to have no fear 
that they can ever long be withheld 
from connecting themselves, in some 
form or other, with new phases of 
vegetable and animal life. 

There remains but one observation 
to complete the history of these changes 
of mineral matter. Notwithstanding 
the constant return of plant and ani- 
mal to the parent earth, rains and 
rivers daily remove from the soil a 
portion of the soluble mineral mate- 
rials we have spoken of as so essential 
to the permanence of vegetable and 
animal forms, and transport them to 
the sea. But for this contingency also 
there is a provision. The solid rocks, 
which form the crust of the earth, con- 
tain them all in minute proportion. 
As these rocks crumble and mingle 
with the soil, they yield constant 
small supplies, which the springs that 
come from above or beneath dissolve 
and diffuse wherever they go. Thus, 
in many localities, a moderate supply 
is day by day brought to the surface, 
to replace that which, by natural 
causes, is constantly removed. And 
the great sea helps in this work of 
renovation. It heaves its lofty waves 
into the air, and breaks in foam, that 
the rough wind may take up and bear 
back again to the land a portion of 
the salty spoils with which the rivers 
are ever enriching it. 

Thus all the varieties of matter 
which are essential to the existence 
of animal and vegetable forms are in 
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a constant state of circulation. Each 
has its appointed round of duty, at 
one point or other of which it is sure 
to be always found. And while the 
motions of all the wheels are pre- 
scribed, and a restless activity im- 
posed on every particle of matter, all 
contingencies are guarded against 
which might interfere with the one 
simple design. 

How profound, yet how interesting 
and intelligible, is all this! how in- 
structive the lessons it reads us ! 

Consider, for instance, on how small 
a quantity of matter all life depends. 
Over and over again, as the modeller 
fashions his clay, are plant and ani- 
mal formed out of the same material. 
Over and over again is it transformed 
in the earth and in the air, when 
liberated for a time from the domain 
and dominion of life. In the face of 
this clear knowledge, how untrue to 
nature, how irrational, how mislead- 
ing are the views which many con- 
scientious divines have promulgated 
with regard to the resurrection of 
man. As if the same matter which 
forms our body, when we are laid in 
the grave, and which, after a brief re- 
sidence there, makes its way, through 
some nutritive plant, into the body of 
another man, and forms part of his 
body still when ke is buried—as if 
this matter, which is neither his nor 
mine, has already ‘* been slave to 
thousands,” and may be buried with 
ten thousand bodies more, before the 
resurrection comes—as if this matter 
were meant to form the clothing of 
the disembodied spirit, when, in visi- 
ble form and sensible identity, it shall 
be raised on the day when “ small 
and great” shall appear before the 
dread tribunal. We recollect well 
how strongly this ignorance of na- 
tural knowledge, which such a view 
dispiays, impressed our minds, when, 
many years ago, we read a very 
popular sermon on the resurrection— 
probably the most eloquent and highly 
wrought of an eloquent volume of 
sermons by a still distinguished and 
popular London preacher, in which 
this view was maintained. One would 
have thought that the words of the 
passage, ‘It is sown a natural body; 
it is raised a spiritual body :” and of 
this one, ‘‘ The dead shall be raised 
incorruptible,” were sufficient to deter 
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the theological expositor from pro- 
pounding ideas so gross in regard to 
the change we are to undergo at that 
mysterious time—since that which is 
formed of matter, such as circulates 
in living beings now, can neither be 
a spiritual body, nor free from the 
changes which are commonly implied 
by the word corruption. But such 
has not been the meaning generally 
attached to these and other like pas- 
sages, and therefore it appears to us 
desirable—among other reasons, in 
order that the due authority of the 
teacher may not be impaired by his 
appearing to his auditors to be behind 
the knowledge of the time—that the 
theological expounder should possess 
himself of all the readily accessible 
information which, if it cannot throw 
light upon them, may at least pre- 
vent him from darkening doctrines so 
mysterious by words without know- 
ledge. 

Then what a lesson of ceaseless 
activity does this circulation teach 
us! Is all senseless matter to be 
labouring perpetually—and are we, 
intelligent beings, made to idle away 
a precious life? To work while we 
live, is one of the moral discourses we 
read in the movements which the 
chemist can discern even in appa- 
rently dead rocks, and earth, and air, 
and in the lifeless bodies of the ani- 
mal and the plant. 

But in contemplating the moving 
wheels we have, one after another, 
introduced to our readers, they must 
have frequently felt inclined to stop 
and ask respecting each, ‘* Why does 
this wheel turn? Why its unceasing 
restlessness ? What purpose is effect- 
ed, or is to be effected, by its endless 
revolution?” As awhole, the general 
answer is, that the maintenance of 
life, animal and vegetable, depends 
upon the perpetual movement of all 
the wheels at once. In detail, the 
turning of each determines the com- 
fortable discharge of one or more of 
the necessary functions of animal and 
vegetable life. 

When, for example, the plant seems 
only to be amusing itself in forming 
starch and vegetable fat from car- 
bonic acid and water, and the animal, 
in merely undoing what the plant has 
done, reconverting the starch and fat 
again into carbonic acid and water, 
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an unseen effect is produced at the 
same time, which is indispensably 
necessary to the continuance of ani- 
mal life as it is now constituted. The 
change which the starch and fat un- 
dergo in the animal body—and, we 
may add also, the final change which 
the gluten consumed by the animal 
undergoes—is a kind of burning. And 
as the fat we burn in our lamps gives 
out heat as it changes and disappears, 
so it does in the body, and so do the 
starch and gluten. This heat is im- 
parted tothe body, and keeps it warm; 
and the necessity of such internal 
warmth to the maintenance of animal 
life is familiar to every one. This 
wise purpose, therefore, is served, by 
the way as it were, while the little 
wheel is turning by which carbonic acid 
and water alternately disappear in 
starch and fat, and alternately appear 
again in their gaseous and liquid 
forms. And so, were we curiously to 
inquire what physiological or other 
effects are produced during the turn- 
ing of any other of our wheels, either 
great or small, we should see good 
coming out of each—a beneficent pro- 
vision for the comfort of living ani- 
mals, or for the healthy growth of 
vegetable forms, accompanying the 
sensible and chemical results of each 
revolution. 

It is especially beautiful, as well as 
interesting, to see how clearly the 
consideration we have presented ex- 
hibits the plant as the servant of the 
animal. Man placed upon the earth, 
without the previous existence of the 
plant, were utterly helpless. He 
could not live either upon earth or 
upon air, and yet his body requires a 
constant supply of the elements con- 
tained ineach. It is the plant which 
selects, collects, and binds together 
these indigestible materials, and manu- 
factures them into food for man and 
other animals. And these appear 
only to throw back again to their 
toiling slaves the waste materials 
which they cannot further use, to be 
again worked up into palatable food. 
In this aspect, the plant appears only 
the appointed bond-servant of the 
animal; and yet, how willing, how 
beautiful, how interesting a slave it 
is. It works for ever, yet it is self- 
tasked. It toils itself-to death, yet, 
punctually as spring comes round, it 
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rises young, beautiful, and willing as 
ever, rejoicing to renew its destined 
toil. There is in it none of the bitter- 
ness of human slavery to render the 
task unsweet. 

Ahd it is not one of the least strik- 
ing reflections to which this subject 
leads us, that an alteration in the na- 
tural constitution of things of so small 
a kind as to be inappreciable to our 
senses, would at once insure the cer- 
tain extinction of animal and vege- 
table life. Let the All-powerful order 
that the minute proportion of carbonic 
acid in the atmosphere should be re- 
moved, and in a single hour vegeta- 
tion would droop—in a single week, 
probably, not a single plant would re- 
main alive on the whole face of the 
dry land. And yet the human organs 
would perceive no change in the na- 
ture of the atmosphere, and the mass 
of mankind would first wonder at the 
fatal plague which had so suddenly 
struck all vegetable forms, and after 
a brief period of stupified and inde- 
finite dread, they, too, would perish, 
as the plants had done, for lack of 
sustenance. 

And this thought leads us to the 
contemplation of those purely me- 
chanical notions in which the heaven- 
ly bodies continually exercise them- 
selves, without, as a consequence, un- 
dergoing any sensible chemical change 
of matter. On first becoming ac- 
quainted with the chemical revolu- 
tions of matter which we have de- 
scribed, we might be inclined—indeed 
it is a very natural first-sight ques- 
tion—to ask, What have these earthly 
revolutions to do ?—what have they in 
common with the majestic movements 
of satellites and planets in their or- 
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bits, and with that of systems in the 
ethereal space? What part do these 
lesser revolutions—annual, many of 
them, like that of the earth round the 
sun—what have they to do with the 
system of the universe ? But the sup- 
position embodied in the preceding 
paragraph shows that the existence of 
life, either vegetable or animal, is not a 
necessary condition of things even on 
our globe. With an atmosphere so 
changed as we have supposed, the 
earth might roll on in its place in 
the solar system—its attendant moon 
still encircling it—for countless ages, 
without the change deranging, or even 
altering in any degree, the most insig- 
nificant phenomenon which is nightly 
seen in the starry heavens. Earthly 
life, therefore, has no share in the 
general system of the universe. It is 
a little episode, so to speak, in the 
poem of creation. The Deity willed 
that this corner of his great work 
should be the theatre of new displays 
of wisdom, of consummate contrivance, 
of a wonderful fitting in of means to 
the accomplishment of beneficent ends 
—and at last the seat of an intellec- 
tual being, with capacity to study and 
comprehend, and admire His works— 
to praise and love and serve Him. 

And in thinking over this insigni- 
ficance of man, and all his cotempo- 
rary forms of life, how awful it does 
appear to us that, in the event of a 
necessity arising, all this life could be 
stopped at once, as it were, by the 
simple turning of a screw; and that 
the disappearance of all our race 
would, to the physical universe, be 
less than the crushing of the tiny in- 
sects, to which all the world they 
know is but a drop of water. 














In the month of December 1848, 
two fine French frigates, Za Siréne 
and La Victorieuse, sailed from Brest 
for China. On board of the first- 
named vessel was Monsieur de La- 
grené, minister plenipotentiary from 
King Louis Philippe to the Celestials. 
His mission had various objects, the 
principal of these being to establish 
commercial intercourse with China; 
to ascertain what articles of French 
produce would be most welcome in 
that market ; and what Chinese pro- 
ductions might be advantageously im - 
ported into France. ° Besides these 
aims, Louis Philippe’s envoy had in- 
structions to seek, in the Malay ar- 
chipelago, an island unclaimed by any 
European power, and which France 
might take for her own. Ever alert 
to find new playthings for his restless 
and amusement-loving subjects, the 
wily old Ulysses of: the house of Or- 
leans thought to please them for a 
time with a present of a spice island— 
of one of those perfumed oases washed 
by the tepid Indian Sea. ‘* The old 
king willed,” writes one who seems 
his partisan, ‘* that France should 
possess a pedrl of the magnificent 
ocean-casket whose choicest jewels 
are in the keeping of England, Spain, 
and Holland.” ‘This, however, was 
not that part of the mission which 
received the most complete fulfilment. 

The French envoy was accompanied 
by his wife, by two of his daughters, 
and by a numerous diplomatic staff, 
consisting of two secretaries, five at- 
tachés, an interpreter, an historio- 
grapher, and a chancellor. The mi- 
nister of commerce had further at- 
tached to the mission four delegates, 
chosen by the mercantile chambers 
of Rheims, Mulhausen, St Etienne, 
Lyons, and Paris. The minister of 
finance had sent two gentlemen from 
his department. We have kept for last 
mention, in this numerous assemblage, 
the person who most interests us, 
namely, Dr Yvan, physician to the 
embassy, a man of extensive informa- 
tion and scientific acquirements, and 
a very lively and agreeable writer. 


From Brest to the Island of Bourbon. 


FROM BREST TO THE ISLAND OF BOURBON. 


Teneriffe was the first place touched 
at by the French legation, which re- 
mained there long enough for Dr Yvan 
to explore and sketch the island. 
Scarcely had he landed when he was 
surrounded by a crowd of beggars, 
draped in picturesque rags, who ad- 
dressed him as Dzs-donc! the name 
given to the French in the Canaries, 
and implored a quartillo. The doctor 
was delighted with the characteristic 
physiognomy of the town of Santa 
Cruz. Now that old Spain is daily 
becoming more Frenchified in aspect, 
her ancient garb and usages take 
refuge in her colonies. There the 
triumphs of Parisian milliners have 
not yet replaced the graceful mantilla, 
and balconies and serenades are still 
in vogue. There, too, Spanish bigotry, 
prejudice, and intolerance flourish in 
full vigour. Dr Yvan left Santa Cruz 
for the town of Laguna, which bears 
a strong resemblance to the old cities 
of the Peninsula; and, after esta- 
blishing himself at an hotel kept by a 
countryman, an ex-sergeant in the 
Vendean army, went out at sunset for 
a ramble. Night came, and he lost 
his way. At the angle of a street he 
fell in with a little pale man, dressed 
in the costume of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with a three-cornered hat, knee- 
breeches, and silver buckles to his 
shoes. The courteous removal of the 
hat disclosed the clerical tonsure, and 
was accompanied by an offer of ser- 
vice. Dr Yvan inquired the road to 
his hotel. The priest conducted him 
thither; and, by the way, the French- 
man ventured to ask how it was that 
a town boasting a bishop and chap- 
ter, a library, a university, and a 
population of nine thousand souls, had 
not a single lamp in the streets to 
prevent the nocturnal passenger from 
knocking his head against the walls? 
The reply was eminently characteristic 
of the man of the place. ‘* Know, 
my son,” said the old priest, ‘* that 
the ancients respected the obscurity of 
night, because they knew that it acted 
on the heart of man, by inspiring him 
with a salutary hesitation. We should 
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do well to imitate their wisdom. By 
tearing this great veil, under pretence 
of progress and improvement, most 
cities have but illuminated their 
shame. We have got the Constitu- 
tion; spare us the lamps! ‘The con- 
stitution has made clearly manifest 
the envious ambition, the rapacity, 
the jealous cruelty of our statesmen. 
Street-lamps would exhibit the brutal 
vices of the populace, and all the 
turpitude over which night casts a 
shadow.” Preserving his gravity with 
difficulty, and somewhat doubtful as 
to his interlocutor’s sanity, Dr Yvan 
took leave of him at the door of the 
French hotel, and soon afterwards 
quitted Laguna to ramble in country 
places, and pursue his observations in 
natural history. We find him strolling 
through the forests, wreathed with the 
countless blossoms of the convolvalus, 
and seeking the canary bird, which 
has now almost disappeared from the 
Canaries. Only at long intervals did 
he discover a few of these green and 
yellow songsters, perched upon the 
tree-tops, and piping a note as different 
from that of the caged canaries of 
Europe as is the ditty of a Tyrolese 
mountaineer from the cultivated me- 
lodies of an opera singer. In company 
with the ambassador, and with the 
Marquis of Collogan, one of the most 
considerable persons in the island, he 
then visited the magnificent valley of 
Orotava, from whose volcanic soil 
spring the excellent grapes of whose 
juice no small quantity is drunk in 
England, disguised as sherry or Ma- 
deira. Here he made up his mind as 
to the origin of the barrancas—deep 
ravines, with perpendicular sides, 
which intersect all the Canary Islands, 
as they do certain districts of Mexico, 
and of other countries in or near to 
the tropics. He is convinced that 
these clefts in the earth were not 
formed, as has been often supposed, 
by the passage of torrents, but that 
they are rather fire-courses than wa- 
ter-courses, and are attributable to 
the shrinking and consequent splitting 
of matter in a state of fusion. 

An enchanting picture of the Oro- 
tava valley is given by Dr Yvan. 
Every house of the villages scattered 
over it stands in an orchard of ba- 
nanas and oranges, beneath whose 
shelter flourish patatas, ignamas, and 
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other tropical vegetables, whilst dimi- 
nutive streamlets, trickling rather 
than flowing over the earth, preserve 
the freshness of the vegetation. The 
doctor grows sentimental when de- 
scribing the beauties of this region. 
** At Realexo-Alto,” he says, “I 
wished to buy oranges, and was taken 
to a little garden inclosed by walls, 
and guarded, not by the dragon of the 
Hesperides, but by a handsome black- 
eyed-girl, with a slender and graceful 
figure. She led me under the fragrant 
foliage, bent down the flexible boughs 
of the tree with the golden apples, 
and babbled like a bird whilst offering 
me the beautiful fruit. She was one 
of those artless and charming creatures 
which God sometimes places in the 
numerous paradises scattered over 
this earth. She ingenuously confided 
to me the state of her fortune and 
of her sentiments. Her mother had 
bequeathed her this orchard; it was 
her sole dowery, but the little domain 
sufficed for all her wants. She had 
nO amigo, but she desired a good hus- 
band to share her humble fortune— 
enough for both, she said. Whilst 
listening to this beautiful young girl, 
and reflecting how limited are human 
wants in a country where a nook of 
land supplies all the necessaries of 
life, I was very near beholding, in a 
few acres and those black eyes, the 
realisation of every desire and the 
term of a happy and peaceable exist- 
ence.” Subsequently, when chasing, 
with all a schoolboy’s zest, upon the 
summit of the famous Corcovado, but- 
terflies as large as birds, and hum- 
ming-birds as brilliant as butterflies, 
Dr Yvan, whilst apologising for his 
enthusiasm, declares himself an old 
man. There is certainly nothing to 
support the declaration in the tenor 
of his book, which is written with de- 
lightful freshness and vivacity, com- 
bined alternately with dashes of warm 
feeling, and with slight touches of 
good-humoured persiflage. If he be 
really old in years, his heart and ima- 
gination are evidently young ; and we 
will also mention, as we may not have 
room sufficiently to illustrate the fact 
by extract, that he has an evident 
partiality to the society of the young 
ladies of the various countries he 
passes through—a partiality to which 
his readers are indebted for some 
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very piquant and amusing passages. 
But our present object is to get him 
out of Teneriffe and on to the Brazils, 
a more striking and less explored 
land. On their return from Orotava 
to Santa Cruz, the Frenchmen and 
the Marquis de Collogan visited a 
charming country-house, standing on 
the sea-shore, and inhabited by an 
Englishman, whose sole apparent oc- 
cupation was to ascend the Peak of 
Teneriffe. ‘‘ It was his mania: Dur- 
ing the six years that he had inha- 
bited Orotava, he had been the com- 
panion of all the strangers who had 
scaled the rude acclivity. On hearing 
that several persons belonging to the 
legation had climbed the mountain 
without him, he briefly remarked, ‘ I 
will make the ascent before three days 
are over ;’ and he kept his word. At 
our very first halting-place we came 
upon Englishmen, and afterwards we 
met them wherever there was a beef- 
steak to eat, a fine country, and a 
pleasant climate. The English race 
is at present the. only one which, 
thanks to its wealth, enjoys all the 
good things of the earth; it is truly 
in possession of the globe, and there 
is no known part of this vast world 
which does not contribute to the en- 
joyments of some child of foggy Eng- 
land. Howisit,” concludes Dr Yvan, 
regretful and perplexed, ‘‘ that the 
most artistical people, the most apt 
to appreciate the marvels of creation, 
the most skilled in identifying itself 
with the genius of other nations, is 
content to remain at home, without 
disputing with its jealous neighbours 
the possession of advantages which 
Providence intended for the whole 
species, and not for the satisfaction of 
a single race?” 

Before returning on board his fri- 
gate, Dr Yvan traces the history of 
the Canary Islands. Known to the 
ancients, they were originally disco- 
vered by King Juba. On landing, he 
found them uninhabited ; scanty ruins 
told that, in former days, men had 
dwelt there, but their principal occu- 
pants were then large dogs, long- 
legged powerful animals, with a tawny 
hide, a sharp nose, and fiery eyes, two 
of which were with difficulty taken 
alive, and sent to Rome. The abun- 
dance of the canine race caused the 
name of Canaria to be given to the 
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- principal island. The wise men of the 


middie ages disputed the existence of 
the Canaries, until they were again 
discovered, in the fourteenth century, 
by a vessel which a tempest drove 
upen their shores. They were then 
found to be inhabited, but it was im- 
possible to ascertain the period of 
their population; nor was it proved, 
until a much more recent date, that 
the Guanches, as the natives were 
called, were descended from certain 
tribes inhabiting the northern chain of 
the Atlas. Dr Yvan traces a moral 
resemblance between the Guanches 
and the Kabyles—an opinion based, 
however, upon no personal observa- 
tions of his own, since the former race 
has long since been exterminated by 
the Spaniards. He speculates on the 
probability of a similar fate awaiting 
the North-African tribe. ‘ Spain,” 
he says, ‘* has acquired wealth only 
by murder and destruction ; the co- 
lours of her banner tell the history of 
her conquests in the New World ; it 
displays a stream of gold flowing be- 
tween two rivers of blood! Will 
France, too, be reduced to the painful 
extremity of destroying the energetic 
tribes that reject her rule? Will the 
superfluity of her population replace 
a nation to whom our laws and usages 
are repugnant?” After exterminating 
the Guanches, the Spaniards placed 
them on a lofty pedestal, and were 
proud to claim descent from them. 
‘“ Like all nations who have perished 
in defence of their independence, the 
Guanches have left a great name in 
the Canaries, especially amongst the 
people, which, in all countries, in- 
stinctively admires an heroic resist- 
ance. Thus, in Teneriffe, it is deemed 
a great honour to reckon Guanches 
amongst one’s ancestors; not that 
there is much recollection in the island 
of the decree of one of the kings of 
Spain, which granted hereditary nobi- 
lity to the descendants of all those 
indigenous families who submitted to 
the Castilian rule, but because every- 
thing gigantic or supernatural is there 
attributed to them. If the plough 
chance to turn up the colossal bone of 
some unknown animal, though it were 
that of a lamentine or a whale, the 
peasant of the Canaries immediately 
supposes it to have belonged to one of 
the former inhabitants of the country. 








Yet more remarkable is the fact, that 
their valour is still celebrated in 
popular songs; so that, after three 
centuries, they are the heroes of an 
epopee which should have recounted 
but their reverses. One day, perhaps, 
the French shepherds, leading their 
flocks to pasture in the meadows of 
Kabylia, will chant, in like manner, 
the virtues and intrepidity of the race 
their fathers have destroyed.” 

By all those persons, not the least 
happy of human kind, whose whole 
desires extend not beyond good health 
and the far niente enjoyed in a 
glorious climate, and amidst beau- 
tiful scenery, the Canaries would be 
deemed a paradise. When about to 
embark, Dr Yvan unexpectedly en- 
countered an old friend and fellow 
student, who practised medicine in 
Teneriffe. Dr P. bitterly complained 
of the treacherous friends who had 
advised him to go to the Canaries, 
to Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, where 
there was but one doctor, and must 
be ample room for a second. One 
doctor, indeed! It was three times as 
much as was needed for the entire 
archipelago. There was no chance of 
Dr P.’s doing like M. de la Gironiére 
at Manilla, forming a practice and 
driving his carriage and four before he 


had been six months in the place. 


With a moderate temperature, a dry 
soil, and good water, the doctor is 
seldom needed. Fevers and inflam- 
matory diseases are almost unknown. 
As to the children, before they are 
six months old, when in Europe they 
would be swaddled and cradled, they 
roll in sand and sunshine, and, from 
birth to teething, not two in twenty 
die. In fact, Dr P. did not under- 
stand why anybody died in that 
country, and, not seeing its necessity, 
looked upon it asastupidhabit. His 
last request to his friend, who offered 
to execute his commissions in any one 
of the four quarters of the globe which 
he was about to visit, was that he 
would transmit to the Canaries an 
Indian cholera or a good Javan fever. 
And Dr Yvan stepped into his boat, 
musing on the contradictions of a 
country whose climate is admirable, 
its salubrity perfect, its soil fruitful, 
and its misery extreme ;—this last 
arising from the great indolence, dis- 
solute morals, and indifference to 
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advancement of the inhabitants, who 
prefer idleness without comfort and 
with many privations, to honourable 
and well-paid labour. 

Although in some degree prepared 
for the spectacle that awaited him, 
Dr Yvan, who landed at Rio Janeiro 
after nightfall, was greatly surprised, 
on going out of his hotel the next 
morning, at the aspect of the city, 
and at every pace involuntarily 
stopped to gaze at the legions of 
naked and noisy negroes, frisking 
about, as he expresses it, under that 
burning sun, ‘like devils in a chafing 
dish.” Rio contains one hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants, of whom 
two-thirds are negro slaves, the re- 
maining third consisting of about 
equal numbers of whites and of 
mulattoes. Dr Yvan went to call 
on a learned botanist, Ildefonso 
Gomez by name, to whom he had 
an introduction. Without knowing 
it, he reached his house at the Bra- 
zilian dinner hour, two in the after- 
noon, and stayed to share the repast, 
whose most striking features were a 
particularly aromatic soup, and a dish 
of vegetables so highly spiced that 
he thought he had swallowed a hot 
coal by mistake. Bread was hardly 
seen on the table; the Brazilians 
supply its place with manioc. flour 
cooked in broth. The dessert con- 
sisted of bananas, guavas, mangoes, 
mahogany nuts, and a delicious pre- 
serve made from cocoa-nuts. It was 
after this dinner that Dr Yvan, ac- 
companied by his host, ascended the 
Corcovado mountain, and was enrap- 
tured by the vegetable and animal 
beauties he beheld upon his way up. 
Three hours took him to the summit, 
which is split into two peaks or 
branches of unequal height, whence 
the mountain’s name of Corcovado, 
signifying a hunchback. Formerly 
these two summits were connected 
by a bridge, built by the emperor 
Don Pedro I. The bridge no longer 
exists, and it is dangerous to cross 
from one to the other. Dr Yvan 
was surprised to find, on the most 
elevated point of the mountain, re- 
mains of a building, and iron bars 
set in the rock. ‘These were the 
ruins of a sort of summer-house or 
permanent tent which the emperor 
had there pitched. “It is related 
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that when his mind was agitated by 
passion, by disappointment in love, 
by the jealousy or hatred ensuing 
from it, or by the anger often ex- 
cited in him by an opposition which 
daily became more exacting, he loved 
to take refuge on this isolated rock, 
and there to calm himself by the con- 
templation of one of the most magni- 
ficent scenes in the whole world.” 
The Corcovado is eight hundred yards 
high, and its sides are precipitous. 
It is ascended by a winding road. 
The horror of the immense depth into 
which one gazes from its summit is 
lessened by the masses of vegetation 
that fill the gulf. ‘Night overtook 
us as we descended the mountain. 
Suddenly, from the midst of the 
herbage, arose myriads of fire-flies, 
illuminating our path with their 
phosphorescent gleam. I had been 
told of this phenomenon, but its 
magnificence astonished me, and M. 
Gomez had difficulty in keeping me 
from the pursuit of the strange in- 
sects. We continued our walk: but, 
on reaching a point of the path which 
commands the valley of the Arangera, 
the fire-flies increased to such a de- 
gree that one might have believed a 
great city, brilliantly lighted up, lay 
at our feet.” 

The immense chain of mountains 
which lines the coast of Brazil, takes 
different names according to the pro- 
vinces it traverses, and to the nature 
ofits conformation. Near Rio Janeiro 
a portion of it is known as the Serra 
dos Orgios, a name suggested by the 
aspect of its rocky summit—masses 
of granite so arranged as to resemble 
the pipes of an organ. Into this 
serra M. de Lagrené and his wife 
made an excursion, and were accom- 
panied by Dr Yvan. They went, in 
the first instance, to visit an English- 
man of the name of Marsh, formerly 
a wealthy merchant at Rio, where he 
had a sumptuous mansion, equipages, 
and numerous slaves. ‘Suddenly the 
young gentleman informed his friends 
of his intention of retiring into the 
interior and leading a hermit’s life. 
In a French town such a determina- 
tion would have excited a fever of 
conjecture ; the people of Rio troubled 
not their heads in the least about its 
motives. The English have accus- 
tomed their friends to all kinds of 
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eccentricity ; and the proceeding of 
this young gentleman appeared quite 
as reasonable as if he had withdrawn 
from the world by suicide or by a 
voyage to the antipodes. After pur- 
chasing the titles of an immense 
concession of land in the Serra dos 
Orgios, our young adventurer went 
to take possession of his domain.” 
Eccentricity of this kind is not, it ap- 
pears, confined to the English, since 
we have a counterpart in the case of 
M. de la Gironiére in the island of 
Luzon. Mr Marsh found his pro- 
perty too large to cultivate: it would 
have required upwards of three hun- 
dred negroes, and the expense would 
have been too heavy. Owing to its 
elevation, the temperature of the 
Serra is very moderate, and this 
suggested to him to establish upon 
his estate a sort of caravanserai for 
travellers desirous of passing some 
time amidst the beauties of Brazilian 
scenery: a maison de santé where 
valetudinarians from Rio might inhale 
the fresh breezes of the mountains ; 
and, finally, peaceable and isolated 
retreats, where men weary of the 
world and of the bustle of business 
might for a while repose. He deter- 
mined to satisfy every want and 
every taste. To this end, he built 
an: immense house, divided into nu- 
merous apartments, for those of his 
future guests who might seek society 
in the Serra, and he scattered over 
his property a number of small habi- 
tations, about- three quarters of a 
league apart, for those who preferred 
to live alone. 

“ This son of Albion was acquainted 
with our literature, and had learned 
from the Bourgeois Gentilhomme how 
to practise a profession without dero- 
gation. All that is required is, as 
every one knows, to exchange, with- 
out selling them, services or produce 
against ready money. Agreeably 
to this system, which he has the 
merit of having put in practice, his 
establishment was a mixture of the 
castle and the hotel. It was the 
lord of the mansion, duly polished, 
gloved and cravated, who received 
strangers, and afforded them loyal 
hospitality ; he it was—or, in his 
absence, some intimate friend—who 
did the honours of the table with all 
the grace of an accomplished gentle- 
20 
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man: on departure, it was with a 
vulgar steward or cook that the 
guests settled the cost of residence. 
On the arrival of our numerous party, 
the gentleman-innkeeper, not to sepa- 
rate us, placed at our disposal a pretty 
dwelling in the heart of the forest. 
The gigantic trees that impeded ac- 
cess to the house had been cut down, 
leaving a circular clearing, which had 
forthwith transformed itself into a 
parterre of flowers. The potent fe- 
cundity of the soil had replaced the 
dethroned monarchs of the forest by a 
multitude of shrubs bearing brilliant 
blossoms—by the blue melanosto- 
mium, the red fuchsia, the pink bom- 
bax, the yellow cassia and mimosa. 
Our habitation resembled a great 
nosegay. The roof and walls were 
tapestried with the flexible boughs of 
grenadillas, whose tinted diadems 
penetrated into the apartments by 
every opening. We dwelt in a palace 
of flowers; petals of brilliant hue on 
all sides met our eyes, and their soft 
fragrance filled the air we breathed.” 

The Serra dos Orgfos is too ele- 
vated for tropical fruits to flourish 
there. A few orange trees, bananas, 
and pine-apple plants may be seen, 
but their produce is worthless. In 
addition to his hotel-keeping occupa- 
tion, Mr Marsh applied himself to 
the cultivation of European fruits and 
vegetables, but with no great success 
as regarded quality. The abundant 
produce was nearly flavourless. The 
peach lost its perfume, the grape its 
refreshing properties, the apple grew 
to a great size, but lost its taste; 
vegetables also degenerated, with the 
exception of beans and potatoes— 
the latter originally American. Mr 
Marsh succeeded better as a breeder 
of horses and mules than as a market- 
gardener. For the former pursuit his 
estate was particularly well adapted. 
Its immense extent was divided into 
magnificent circular basins—natural 
meadows surrounded by impenetrable 
forests. Each of these basins was 
closed, at its point of communication 
with another valley, by a species of 
hurdle, preventing the horses and 
mules from trespassing beyond their 
limits, which usually comprised two 
or three leagues. Notwithstanding 


the great range thus allowed them, 
those animals were far from wild or 
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indocile. 
five or six years old, who, having 
caught a horse and grappled his mane, 
led him off without difficulty or resis- 
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Dr Yvan saw alittle negro 


tance. The horses and mules thus 
reared are of small stature, but inde- 
fatigable, and, in the mountains, won- 
derfully sagacious and sure-footed. 
An enthusiastic naturalist, Dr Yvan 
spent every day, of the eight passed 
in the flower-hidden villa of the Serra 
dos Orgios, in long excursions into 
the forests, collecting plants, birds, 
and insects. A negro bore his bag- 
gage—nets, tin boxes, and the rest of 
a naturalist’s requisites; he himself 
carried a hatchet to clear his way, 
and a gun to bring down the gorgeous 
birds that swarm in those woods. 
The formidable jaguar haunts that — 
region, but he never fell in with one; 
occasionally he caught sight of the 
peaceable tapir, but always out of 
range ; serpents are seemingly rare in 
the Serra, for he never saw but one, 
although continually passing through 
tangled thickets and rank herbage, 
such as those reptiles are said to pre- 
fer. His oddest meeting, during his 
week’s ramble, was with a biped—if, 
indeed, the account of the adventure 
be not a humorous fiction. He had 
reached, with much labour, the high- 
est peaks of the Orgfos, had laid his 
hand upon the granite pipes of the 
gigantic organ, and was again de- 
scending, when he came upon one of 
those geological basins common in 
the Serra. It was of great extent, 
covered with abundant grass, resem- 
bling that of the Alpine and Pyre- 
nean pasturages. In the centre of 
this natural circus rose an enormous 
block of granite, detached apparently 
by an antediluvian convulsion, and 
suggesting the idea of a monument 
destined to perpetuate the memory 
of some great event. Upon the top 
of this rock, which was clothed with 
fern and black-moss, stood a small 
house, whose elegant aspect reminded 
Dr Yvan of those humble chapels 
which mountaineers are wont to 
perch upon isolated peaks. A stream 
of water enveloped with a silvery 
fringe the base of the dark pedestal, 
and was lost amongst the grass. 
Upon the bank of this rivulet Dr 
Yvan sat down to rest. As he did 
80, a voice above him addressed him 
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in English. Without turning his head, 
he declared his ignorance of the lan- 
guage, and asked what was wanted of 
him. The voice replied in French, 
with a strong British accent— 

‘¢¢ How odd these Frenchmen are,’ 
it said; ‘they think everybody must 
know their language, and they speak 
nothing but French.’ 

““¢ You are right,’ I replied, rising 
to get a view of my interlocutor ; 
‘the French are foolish enough to 
believe that theirs is the universal 
language: they are soon punished for 
their presumption when they put 
their nose out of their own country.’ 

‘“‘ The stranger was planted upon 
the summit of the rock, firm and 
straight upon his legs, like a chamois 
hunter upon the brink of a precipice ; 
he wore leather gaiters, a round jacket 
and a cap; an enormous hunting-knife 
hung at his side; his fresh and rosy 

countenance was surrounded by a fine 
red beard; he was tall and powerful, 
and in his whole appearance there was 
something frank and open which pre- 
possessed in his favour. After a 
scrutinising glance at me, he again 
spoke. 

““¢T am Mr Braone’ (I write the 
name as he pronounced it)—‘ will 
you come and rest in my house; I 
like the French very much.’ 

“T told him my name, and, adopt- 
ing the same formula he had em- 
ployed, I added :— 

‘**T will go with pleasure and rest 
in your house; I like the English 
very much.’ 

“Considering the odd manner in 
“which our acquaintance was made, I 
thought I might venture upon this 
last exaggeration. I climbed upon 
Mr Braone’s domain by help of a 
circular cutting in the granite; this 
modern Prometheus received me with 
extended hand ; his ruddy complexion 
was sufficient evidence that the chains 
were very light which retained him 
upon his solitary rock, and that no 
vulture whatever was gnawing at his 
heart. Only a madman or a philo- 
sopher was capable of living in such 
solitude, and I asked myself in which 
of the two categories I should class 
my new acquaintance. 

‘‘ Mr Braone took me into a small, 
neatly-furnished parlour; it was a 
long narrow room, having three win- 
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dows, with blinds to them, and con- 
taining cane chairs and sofa. He 
made me sit down at a table upon 
which were bottles containing port, 
sherry, brandy, rum, and a great 
bound book. When I was seated, 
he begged me to excuse him for a 
moment, and disappeared. In a quar- 
ter of an hour he returned, giving his 
arm to a young negress. This girl, 
who might be about eighteen years 
of age, wore a white dress with a 
large tippet, such as is worn by no 
women in the world except English 
ladies; her head was covered with a 
blue bonnet in similar taste; upon 
her feet were thick leather shoes 
laced over the instep, and upon her 
hands she had thread gloves. She 
seemed very ill at ease in this attire. 
The poor creature had the dull be- 
wildered look of the negroes of the 
coast; she had three deep scars 
above the root of the nose. Negroes 
recently introduced into the European 
colonies are almost all marked with 
some sign or other, resulting from a 
wound inflicted in their youth, as a 
means of subsequently identifying 
them; whereas the creole negroes do 
not practise this barbarous custom. 
Mr Braone placed himself in front of 
me, his companion still leaning upon 
his arm; they both bowed, and the 
Englishman pointed to the young 
negress. 

“¢* C’etait Madame Braone!’ he 
said. 

‘*T returned, as seriously as I could, 
the salutation of this odd couple, but 
I confess I could think of nothing to 
say to them. After a second bow, 
the gentleman turned upon his heel 
and departed, taking with him his 
singular spouse. Before I had time 
to recover from my astonishment, Mr 
Braone reappeared, another negress 
upon his arm. This one, younger 
than the other, assuredly wore the 
dress her companion had just taken 
off, and, as she was much shorter, 
her gown dragged after her like a 
train. Mr Braone, faithful to his 
country’s customs, and to the pre- 
scribed mode of introduction, again 
bowed to me, and said :— 

“6 ¢ Cétait une autre Madame Bra-. 
one.” ‘ . 

‘¢ At this unheard-of declaration, I 
could not restrain an immense peal of 
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laughter. My noisy hilarity did not 
offend my host ; he merely raised his 
eyes to heaven, and exclaimed— 

*“*¢ Oh! these Frenchmen, they are 
surprised at everything !’” 

After some conversation, in the 
course of which Dr Yvan in vain en- 
deavoured to impress Mr Brown with 
the impropriety of polygamy, the 
Anglo-Brazilian took down a horse- 
whip which hung behind the door, 
and blew the whistle in its handle. 
The signal was acknowledged by the 
entrance of five or six brown brats, 
who silently formed a line, like sol- 
diers under arms. 

“The Englishman considered them 
for a moment with an air of satisfac- 
tion. Then he said to me— 

* * C°étaient les petits Braone! When 
I have three more little men like that, 
I will leave them all that I here pos- 
sess—this house, these mountains, 
these lands; they will be richer than 
if they were the sons of slaves, and I 
will go toSydney. Oh! if everybody 
followed my example, all the colonies 
would soon be as thronged as ant- 
hills!’ 

“‘T was in wonderment before Mr 
Braone ; I had not thought it possible 
for a man to be so completely mad 
with so much appearance of sense. 
After a short silence, 

**¢Do you know,’ I said, ‘ that if I 
were to relate, in France, your manner 
of life, and the circumstances under 
which we have made acquaintance, 
nobody would believe me?’ 

**¢Oh! certainly not,’ quickly re- 
plied the gentleman; ‘you French 
find the truth too extraordinary to be 
believed. When you go back, tell 
them simply what you have seen, and 
they will accuse you of romancing. 
Oh! yes.’ 

‘* This idea of Mr Braone’s struck 
me by its justice, and I resolved to 
write down very exactly what I had 
just seen—not sorry to be taxed with 
exaggeration by reason of my exact- 
ness. When I rose to depart, Mr 
Braone would have kept me to pass 
the evening with him ; but I could not 
comply with his wish, for my friends 
were to leave the Serra upon the mor- 
row, and I must be up before day- 
break. On quitting the house, my 
host took me through the kitchen, 
where an old negress was putting 
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upon the spit a couple of monkeys 
fully two feet long. 

‘ ¢ Tf you will stay,’ said Mr Braone, 
pointing to the gastronomical instru- 
ment, ‘ there is our dinner.’ 

‘“* T stared at Mr Braone with hor- 
ror. At that moment I thought he 
looked like an ogre! ‘The spitted 
quadrumanes bore the closest pos- 
sible resemblance to the brown brats 
I had so lately seen. I thought of 
Saturn devouring his children. But 
the Englishman’s impassible counten- 
ance reassured me; and, reflecting that 
a& man may eat a monkey without 
being charged with cannibalism, I 
cordially shook the hand he held out 
to me. 

‘“‘Tt was late when I reached our 
house in the Serra. My friends in- 
quired how I had passed my day? I 
related my visit to Mr Braone: they 
believed not a word of it. As we set 
out the next day, they had no oppor- 
tunity of verifying my veracity, and 
they retained their first impression. 
Thus began the realisation of Mr 
Braone’s prophecy. I now believe in 
the wisdom of the patriarch of the 
Serra.” 

Dr Yvan is probably prepared to 
find his readers share his fellow-tra- 
vellers’ incredulity, or at least to be 
taxed with having embellished the 
incident he so amusingly narrates. 
Without discussing its probability, or 
denying its possibility, we quit the 
Serra, and accompany him on his 
journey to the Swiss colony of Novo 
Friburgo. On the second day’s march, 
upon horseback, the party, after en- 
countering much fatigue and some 
mishaps, arrives, two hours after dark, 
at the fazenda or plantation of a white 
man, who calls himself Don Patricio 
Tejeiro y Campillo— receives the 
strangers courteously, and supplies 
them with food and shelter. Dr 
Yvan, who is doomed to encounter 
all manner of strange characters, is 
struck by various peculiarities in his 
entertainer and in his habitation,—by 
the white hands and elegant manners 
of the former, by the books he finds 
him reading—Voltairé and Volney, 
amongst others; and, above all, his 
curiosity and interest are excited by 
a glimpse he obtains, through a key- 
hole, of two beautiful blue-veined feet, 
surmounted by a white dress descend- 
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ing to the ankle, and by the encoun- 
ter, at the very keyhole through which 
he is indiscreetly prying, of a brilliant 
black eye belonging to the proprietor 
of the feet— who further, the doctor is 
enabled to convince himself, possesses, 
to use his own figurative phrase, ‘hair 
waving like the sea-weed, a brow 
white and smooth as the magnolia’s 
petals, and lips compared to which 
the fuchsia’s flowers looked pale,” to 
say nothing of teeth ‘‘ like the jessa- 
mine’s buds when about to burst into 
bloom ; and, to complete the botanical 
parallel, a figure supple as the liana, 
and straight as the fern tree.” Who 
could this beauty be? A slave, as- 
suredly—her bare feet indicated that ; 
but, notwithstanding her bondage, 
Dr Yvan was greatly captivated, and 
revolved schemes for her rescue. Un- 
fortunately, in slave-holding lands, 
the abduction of a slave—though love 
and not lucre be its motive—is viewed 
as an ordinary theft, and punished 
accordingly—a circumstance destruc- 
tive of romance. Dr Yvan began to 
detest Don Patricio, whom at first he 
had been disposed to like, on account 
of his clean linen, well-shaven chin, 
and gentlemanly demeanour. His ad- 
miration of the polished fazendeiro was 
further diminished by the discovery 
that he carried on the abominable 
traffic of a negro-breeder—that is 
to say, that he made a trade and 
profit of their production, as others 
do of cattle and horses. His ex- 
tensive coffee-plantation was culti- 
vated by hired labour. The cynical 
language in which he assimilated ne- 
groes to the beasts of the field—de- 
nouncing them as even less productive, 
since they yielded, unlike cows and 
sheep, neither milk nor wool—filled 
up the measure of Dr Yvan’s disgust. 
He returned to the house, still ex- 
tremely curious to learn the nature of 
the ties existing between the fazen- 
deiro and the beautiful woman he had 
seen. On passing before the door 
through which he had peeped at her, 
he found the keyhole stopped with a 
piece of wood; and, at dinner, he 
thought Don Patricio was constrained 
in his manner, and looked askance at 
him, as if informed of and displeased 
with his indiscretion. The meal over, 
the horses were brought round, and 
the travellers mounted. The doctor, 
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after bidding his host a rather cool 
farewell, was about to ride off, when 
Don Patricio again approached him, 
took his hand, and, drawing him to- 
wards him, said, in excellent French, 
and in a tone of ironical commisera- 
tion— 

‘** My dear doctor, you pursue im- 
possibilities. You will find it as dif- 
ficult to persuade the Brazilians to 
emancipate their negroes, as to go 
love-making by passing through a 
keyhole.” 

Aaron Bang and Thomas Cringle 
were not more completely taken aback 
when they heard the high-dried 
Spaniard, Don Ricardo Campana, rap 
out an objurgation in broad Scotch, 
than was Dr Yvan at hearing unex- 
ceptionable French in the mouth of 
the Brazilian negro-breeder, who, 
without giving him. time to reply, 
dealt his horse a crack with his riding- 
whip, which set him off at a gallop. 
On his way to the magnificent cascade 
of Paquequer, which falls from a height 
of five hundred yards upon stupendous. 
blocks of granite, and whose beauty is 
so great that he wonders it is not more 
celebrated in Europe, the doctor ob- 
tained from Emanuel Pinto, a Brazi- 
lian planter, some particulars concern- 
ing his late entertainer. Pinto was at 
first much surprised to hear that the 
travellers had passed the night at the 
mysterious dwelling, where none ever 
stopped, and begged to know how they 
had passed it. 

‘““¢In company with all kinds of 
vegetables,’ was the reply (the house 
was encumbered with stores and pro- 
visions), ‘ and with a fine white bird, 
kept in a cage.’ 

‘¢¢ Did you see the bird ?’ 

‘¢¢ Yes, through the keyhole.’ 

‘“*¢ Ah! he did not show it! And 
did Senhor Patricio tell you his name, 
his country, and his gods?’ 

‘“*¢ His name you have yourself 
spoken, Dom Patricio Tejeiro y Cam- 
pillo ; his country, Spain ; his gods, a. 
trinity—Fréret, Voltaire, and Vol- 
ney.’ 

‘“¢Three falsehoods in as many 
affirmations!’ cried the Brazilian. . 


‘ His name is Durand; he is a French- 
man ; and he believes in nothing but 
the devil.’ . 

**¢ And the white bird ?’ I eagerly 
asked, 
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“¢ The bird !—the bird !’ repeated 
the fazendeiro, shaking his head ; ‘ ma 
foi, the bird is Brazilian.’ 

“¢The deuce it is! And pray in 
what part of your country are birds 
of that feather to be caught ?’ 

“The Brazilian made no reply ; he 
seemed reflecting. At last he again 
broke silence— 

‘“¢¢That Durand is a devil of a 
man ; but, pshaw! happen what may, 
I will tell you what I know about 
him. He does not know that I know 
you, and you will not tell him, I hope.’ 

“*T made an affirmative sign, and 
Dom Emanuel proceeded— 

“** Tt is now about ten years since 
Durand arrived in the Brazils, accom- 
panied by a Lisbon man, named Al- 
meida. The pair, who seemed great 
friends, went into partnership, and 
took some sugar- works in the province 
of San Paulo. Their affairs were in a 
most prosperous state, when they 
suddenly and abruptly separated, 
with signs of violent irritation against 
each other. Neither of them ever 
revealed the cause of their mutual 
hatred. After their separation, Du- 
rand came into these parts, under 
pretext of superintending his little 
plantation, but in reality to turn 
negro-breeder. At this trade he has 
grown very rich. As to his former 
partner, he betook himself to the pro- 
vince of Minas-Geraés. On arriving 
there he purchased negroes, and 
established himself on the banks of a 
river, to collect the particles of gold 
washed down by the waters. A poor 
trade is that, senhor: gold is the 
most uncertain of crops! Amongst 
Almeida’s slaves was one of those 
beautiful mulatto women from Ouro 
Preto, who cast a spell over the men 
who have once known them. The 
Portuguese had not bought this lovely 
girl to make her wash the river-sand; 
she was his wife rather than his slave, 
and he had a number of beautiful 
children by her. Meanwhile, his 
affairs went from bad to worse; but 
still he was never driven to extre- 
mities, for whenever he found himself 
‘in difficulties, an officious money- 
lender invariably came to his aid, and 
advanced the sum he needed. Soon 
it became known whose was the 
generous hand that had so persever- 
ingly aided the unfortunate Almeida. 
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One day Durand presented himself 
before his former partner, accom- 
panied by a legal functionary, and 
holding in his hand all the bills the 
Portuguese had signed. And as the 
unhappy debtor could not satisfy his 
inexorable creditor, the latter had all 
his property seized and sold. Of this 
property the slaves formed the chief 
part, and the beautiful mulatto and 
Almeida’s children were seized as 
well as the negroes.” 

“*¢ Infamous!’ I exclaimed. 

‘¢¢ Why infamous?’ was the Bra- 
zilian’s phlegmatic reply ; ‘the laws 
so ordain it. The children follow the 
condition of the mother; the mother 
had not been emancipated, conse- 
quently the children were slaves. It 
is as clear as daylight. Almeida 
swore, stormed, threatened, but all 
was useless; mulatto, negroes, chil- 
dren, were all brought to the hammer, 
excepting Almeida’s eldest daughter, 
whom Durand kept for himself, be- 
cause she was beautiful, and because 
her father idolised her. He intended 
to break his former friend’s heart by 
making her dig in the fields. But 
the charm possessed by all the Ouro 
Preto mulattoes came to the young 
girl’s assistance. They say that Du- 
rand is in love with her, and that she 
drives him to despair by her disdain.’ 

“+ Ah! all the better,’ I exclaimed; 
‘the poor slave will revenge her 
family.’ 

“+ Oh! you must not make too sure 
of that!’ replied Senhor Emanuel ; 
‘ Durand is not the man long to play 
the part of a sighing lover. If the 
young girl exhausts his patience, he 
is capable of putting an iron collar 
round her neck, of sending her into 
the fields, and making her work at 
the canes. He will be as well pleased 
with her sufferings as he would have 
been had she returned his passion! 
Ah! he is a devil of a-fellow, is that 
Durand ; he alone could invent so fine 
a revenge.’ 

“¢But is all you have told me 
strictly true, Senhor Emanuel?’ I 
asked, with an air of doubt. 

“ « True,’ replied the fazendeiro, ‘as 
that you have before you the road to 
Novo Friburgo, and that I must here 
bid you farewell.’ ” 

Neither a fanatical emancipationist, 
nor a contemner of the rights of man, 
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whatever his colour, Dr Yvan’s best 
wish for the negro is that he may 
become fit for freedom, which he evi- 
dently does not deem him at present 


to be. Further on, we shall come to 
striking pictures of the horrors of 
Brazilian slavery ;—of the degradation 
of the slave we can hardly have a 
stronger example than is given in 
the description of Durand’s breeding- 
stud, whose atrocious details we have 
abridged or omitted. We are now 
at Novo Friburgo. After six hours’ 
unceasing ascent, the traveller reaches 
a precipitous summit, whence he de- 
scends into an extensive valley, in- 
habited by Swiss emigrants. Some 
twenty years since, a plan was formed 
for thus peopling a corner of the vast 
Brazilian empire. Agents visited 
Switzerland to recruit, and painted in 
glowing colours the happy lot await- 
ing the settlers. On arrival, the go- 
vernment allotted to every colonist 
a tract of fertile land, and paid him, 
for the first two years, a certain sum 
per annum. This latter measure was 
well meant, but injudicious. The 
emigrants, who probably were not 
generally of the steadiest and most 
industrious class of Swiss, finding 
their daily existence secured for a 
time, adopted the hunter’s roving 
life, instead of clearing their land 
and building them habitations. The 
bounty of the Brazilian government 
exhausted, their gun was their sole 
support, and they scattered themselves 
over the interior of the country, lead- 
ing a semi-savage life. Those who 
had been more provident and labo- 
rious at first, met with little success, 
owing to their having adopted a sys- 
tem of cultivation ill-adapted to the 
nature of the soil and produce. So 
that this first attempt at colonisation 
completely failed. Subsequently other 
emigrants arrived — Swiss, French, 
English, and German. They profited 
by their predecessors’ experience, and 
were more successful. At the time 
of Dr Yvan’s visit, the colony was 
flourishing. The first thing that had 
given it a little life and. activity was 
the trade in objects of natural history. 
A colonist, whose position was then 
highly satisfactory, told the doctor, 
that during the first two years of his 
residence at Moro-Queimado (the 
name of the mountains in which Novo 
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Friburgo is situated), he annually 
sold six thousand francs’ worth of 
parrot skins. Besides the European 
demand for these brilliant plumages, 
great quantities are used at Rio for 
the manufacture of artificial flowers. 
The chief products of the colony are 
mules, butter, and cheese; the soil, 
owing to its elevation (and like Mr 
Marsh’s property), is not very pro- 
ductive. The aim of the colonists 
(characteristic of Swiss) is to entice 
summer visitors from Rio Janeiro, in 
order to enrich themselves by the 
money that these leave amongst them. 
Accordingly, a ball given during Dr 
¥van’s stay, and where French was 
chiefly spoken, was graced by the 
presence of a number of beautiful 
women from the Brazilian capital. 
An invitation was brought to the 
members of the embassy by an elegant 
young man, of most courteous man- 
ners, who did the honours of the ball 
with infinite grace, and himself opened 
it. Dr Yvan inquired who this gentle- 
man was, and learned, to his surprise, 
that he was no other than the parish 
The New Fribourgeois, it 
appeared, were grievously slack in 
religious matters; in vain for them 
did the mass-bell peal, until at last 
their pastor, finding they would not 
go to church, joined his parishioners 
in the ball-room, and installed him- 
self as master of the. ceremonies. 
Religious matters are in a deplorable 
state in the valley of the Moro- 
Queimado, and morals suffer accord- 
ingly. Dr Yvan acquired a strong 
proof of this, on his way back from 
the Swiss colony to Rio. Darieu 
was the landlord of the venta of the 
Boa Fama, situated in the midst of a 
virgin forest, much frequented by 
Jazendeiros and muleteers, and at 
which the Frenchmen made their first 
halt after quitting New Friburg. On 
the mats of the principal room two 
white children were playing. Dr 
Yvan asked Darieu if he had been 
long married. 

“ About a month,” was the reply. 

‘“* And these children? ” 

‘“‘ Ma foi! they preceded the cere- 
mony a few years. But one day, 
seeing my wife very ill (the doctor 
assured me she had buf. two days to 
live), I sent for the priest, and he 
married us.” 
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Dr Yvan praised the innkeeper for 
having done so. Darieu continued— 

‘* People would marry more fre- 
quently in this country,” he said, 
‘were it not so dear. But here the 
sacraments are not given for nothing. 
My marriage, for instance, cost me 
forty milreas (about seven pounds 
sterling), and with forty milreas many 
things may be done. It is true that 
I had my two children baptised at the 
same time, and a third buried, who 
died whilst the priest was here! It 
was very lucky: I never liked funerals 
without a priest, and would rather 
have paid the money over again, al- 
though our curé is a deal more at home 
in the dancing room thanin the pulpit.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
the curé alluded to was the dancing 
dervish of Novo Friburgo. 

** As I left the fazenda,” says Dr 
Yvan, ‘I saw our host’s young wife. 
She was a fragile creature, her features 
soft and delicate ; she was dressed in 
a poor pink gown, which frequent 
washing had robbed of its colour ; this 
dress, perfectly clean, harmonised ad- 
mirably with the wearer; the tints of 
her face seemed to blend with those 
of the almost colourless stuff. She 
sat beneath the broad leaf of a banana, 
which shaded her from the sun, and, 
with angelic gentleness, heard a little 
negro (a recent acquisition of Da- 
rieu’s), who crouched at her feet, re- 
peat a few words of Portuguese.” 

After quitting the venta, reaching 
the plain, and passing through the 
thriving town of Santa Anna, the tra- 
vellers reached the plantation of Col- 
lege, 80 called because it once belonged 
to the Jesuits. It is one of the finest 
properties in the Brazils, and gives 
employment to a thousand negroes, 
spread over an immense surface. Of 
the condition of these the following 
extract will give an idea :— 

‘“* The next day, very early, I visited 
the environs of the fazenda—it was a 
Sunday: the negresses were washing 
their clothes, to be worn the same day; 
others were preparing food upon a fire 
in the centre of their cabins ; others, 
again, were cleaning the front of these 
miserable dwellings. The poorest 
huts of our peasantry, whatever the 
partisans of slavery may say, give no 
idea of such misery; they are dirty, 
smoky, horrible, I admit ; and I would 
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gladly see them cleaner, more cheer- 
ful, more comfortable; but, at any 
rate, even in those frightful dwellings, 
there is a something denoting habits 
of possession. Here, inconceivable 
destitution reigns: a mat and a few 
earthen vessels are all the furniture ; 
the damp earth is the floor, a few 
leaves the only roof. 

“T went tothe mill where the 
manioc is prepared; it was actively 
at work. That the slaves may not 
be spoiled by too much rest, they are 
made to labour until noon upon Sun- 
days. I saw an unfortunate negress 
with an iron chain round her loins, its 
end secured to a regular dog-collar of 
the same metal. This horrible cravat 
had been riveted round her neck be- 
cause she had attempted to run away. 
On going out of the mill, I found the 
Senhor Administrador himself conde- 
scending to beat a woman with the 
chicote. ‘The sufferer was old and 
feeble ; she received the blows on her 
bent body, and the man kept on strik- 
ing, whilst a dog licked the poor crea- 
ture’s faded cheeks. I was at that 
time unacquainted with a Brazilian 
custom, which authorises any witness 
of a chastisement inflicted upon a slave 
to interpose and require his pardon. 
To make use of this right is called 
apadrinhar, to patronise (more lite- 
rally, to stand godfather to) a slave. 
Ignorant of my power, I hurried from 
the afflicting sight.” 

Dr Yvan attended mass in the 
church pertaining to the plantation— 
an elegant building, overloaded with 
ornament, and which must have con- 
trasted strangely with the motley as- 
pect of the congregation. There was 
a large attendance of negroes and 
mulattoes from the surrounding coun- 
try, and all were classed according to 
colour. The Europeans were placed 
in reserved seats; the administrador 
and his white subalterns had a private 
box ; mulatto ladies, of a mahogany 
tint, were on chairs in front of the 
altar, behind them were others of a 
chocolate hue; the negresses knelt 
upon the ground, farintherear. The 
white senhoras were decked out like 
shrines, with antiquated dresses, and 
enormous brilliants on their thick fin- 
gers. The celebration of the mass 
was tolerably decorous, but Dr Yvan 
was terribly shocked by the blas- 
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phemous levity of the scene that 
ensued. Forty slaves, who, notwith- 
standing the right of search, had been 
recently landed on Brazilian soil, were 
brought into the church; they were 
young lads and girls from ten to 
twenty years old, savage and stupid- 
looking. They were brought to the 
church for baptism. An adult negro 
and negress accompanied each one of 
the children ; they were the godfathers 
and godmothers. 

‘“‘The priest, a list in his hand, 
went in turn to every neophyte, and 
asked the customary questions; the 
godfather replied, and the sacrament 
of baptism was administered. We 
could not suppose that this solemn 
act could be made, even by a Brazil- 
ian clergyman—a subject of trivial 
pleasantry! Instead of placing, ac- 
cording to custom, a piece of salt upon 
the lips of these poor wretches, he 
made them open their mouths wide, 
and introduced a pinch of it into their 
throat. No sooner did the young 
negroes taste it than they spit it out, 
making a thousand grotesque grim- 
aces, which greatly diverted the offi- 
ciating divine. The children seemed 
to experience, for the unknown con- 
diment, the same repugnance as did 
Robinson Crusoe’s Friday; and the 
good father held his sides for laughter 
at every repulsive effort it occasioned 
them. When he poured the holy 
water upon their heads, it was still 
worse; he administered a complete 
douche to every one of them, accom- 
panying the buffoonery with peals of 
laughter. The ceremony had been 
preceded by no instruction; the god- 
fathers, poor negroes, who had never 
been better taught than the children, 
had sole charge of their religious edu- 
cation. And this is what is called, 
on certain plantations, making Chris- 
tians ! 

“If I have dwelt upon the acts and 
behaviour of the priests of Novo Fri- 
burgo and of the College fazenda, it 
has been in no spirit of defamation, 
but to show into what a dissolute 
state the subordinate clergy sink, in 
countries remote from the great cen- 
tres of population, and from the su- 
perintendence of bishops.” 

Ali these newly-landed negroes had, 
below the left clavicle, a wound more 
or less healed. It was a mark, the 
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administrador informed Dr Yvan, 
made with a red-hot iron at the place 
where they had been purchased. It 
consisted of the initials of the slave- 
ship, and of those of the master for 
whose account they had been bought. 

There was nothing to tempt a long 
stay amongst these painful and de- 
grading scenes, and the travellers 
left the fazenda the same afternoon. 
After fording the river Macacou, they 
reached a village of the same name, 
whence the deadly fevers which rage 
at that season had driven the in- 
habitants. The houses were hand- 
some, and, in the middle of a well- 
built square, stood a gallows capable 
of accommodating four patients at a 
time—just one more than the whole 
remaining population of the village. 
Apropos of this gallows, Dr Yvan 
mentions the curious plan adopted in 
Brazil to provide public executioners. 
When a culprit is condemned todeath, 
he is also condemned to live until he 
has hung two, three, four, or five 
persons, according to his crime; so 
that he naturally takes the strongest 
interest in the public morality, and 
prays for light assizes and lenient 
judges. 

On re-entering Rio Janeiro, the 
French embassy found the whole city 
one field of battle. On all sides were 
scenes of furious attack and obstinate 
defence ; here were shouts of triumph, 
there cries of distress, and projectiles 
flew in every direction. The strife 
was not bloody ; the projectiles were 
coloured balls of wax, egg-shaped, 
and filled with scented water. A re- 
ference to the almanack will show the 
cause of this perfumed warfare. The 
19th of February 1844 was Shrove 
Tuesday, and the Brazilians cele- 
brated, in their customary manner, 
the close of the carnival—on whose 
two last days it is there the fashion 
to testify one’s exuberant spirits by 
drenching one’s friends with sweet 
essences. The next day, wax candles 
and holy water succeeded to waxen 
eggs and perfumes; the churches 
were full, and in the afternoon there 
was a long and solemn procession. 

Whilst reflecting on the hezeroge- 
neous composition of the population 
of Brazil, and on the want of a feeling 
of nationality and attachment to the: 
soil, Dr Yvan’s thoughts carried him 
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back to the time when Portuguese ships 
first discovered that fertileregion. Por- 
tugal then commanded in India, her 
fleets shared in all the great maritime 
events of the period, and she had the 
power to found a vast empire. ‘ One 
of those statesmen,” he says, ‘* whose 
precision transcends vulgar compre- 
hension, did not wait till the events 
that succeeded the French Revolution 
had forced the house of Braganza to 
seek an asylum in its immense posses- 
sions, to prepare the translation of 
Portuguese royalty to the banks of 
the Amazon. On those celebrated 
-Shores he had had monuments con- 
structed, more imposing than those of 
Rio, and destined to adorn and pro- 
tect the future abode of kings. But 
the vast conception was never real- 
ised ; and instead of the mighty 
empire which would have swayed 
America, guarded India, and of which 
the mother country would have been 
but an insignificant possession, there 
only remained, in Europe, a kingdom 
reduced to the feeble proportions of 
a second-class power—in America, a 
puny child, which, detached from the 
maternal breast, has all the qualities 
and all the faults of those precocious 
children to whom the liberties and 
privileges of manhood are too early 
accorded. Even a passing view of 
Brazil suffices to convince one that 
her liberal institutions are quite out 
of keeping with the intellectual de- 
velopment of her inhabitants, who 
have ideas and prejudices in direct 
contradiction to the constitutional 
system. And if Brazil preserves her 
unity, instead of following the ex- 
ample given her by the rest of South 
America, it must be attributed to her 
affection for her young emperor, to 
the -wisdom of a few statesmen, of 
minds superior to the intellectual 
average in their country, and to the 
inspirations of the Rio press, which is 
directed by two of our countrymen’ 
with a talent and impartiality worthy 
of the highest eulogiums. Like Eng- 
land, Piedmont, Belgium, and Hol- 
land, Brazil has kept her liberties by 
keeping aloof from revolutions. The 
counsels. of the monarchy of July have 
not been without influence on her 
destinies ; may our last catastrophe 
not drag her down into an abyss!” 
The Brazilian government is anx- 
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ious to encourage immigration, and 
has made sacrifices to that end, but, 


as yet, without much success. In the 
case of the Swiss, we have seen the 
causes of failure. In other instances 
it arose from the natural unfitness of 
the immigrants for the life they went 
out to lead. Men whom fortune has 
frowned upon, and disaster discou- 
raged, and who consider the game up 
in their own country, often seem to 
imagine that a change of hemisphere 
will supply those qualities whose ab- 
sence has, in many instances, been 
the cause of their ill success at home. 
Others are unsuited, by the nature of 
their previous occupations, for the 
rough life of a settler in a new coun- 
try. Thus, Dr Yvan tells us of one 
body of colonists which went out to 
Rio, headed by Dr Mure, an eccen- 
tric Frenchman, who proposed realis- 
ing certain socialist theories on the 
virgin soil of South America. He 
was received with open arms, land 
was allotted and money voted him. 
The money, as well as his whole pri- 
vate fortune, was expended without 
result. And little wonder, when we 
examine the composition of his party, 
which included, says Dr Yvan, ‘1 
know not how many piano-tuners, 
eight or ten poets, six draughtsmen, 
and at least twelve dancing-masters.” 

One of the most striking deficiencies 
in Brazil is that of manufactures. 
The refined sugar consumed there is 
sent from Europe; every sort of 
fabric for clothing proceeds from 
France or England; the very ragouts 
served up at the restaurateurs of Rio, 
are for the most part concocted at 
Nantes or Marseilles. It has been 
suggested to the Brazilians to try to 
become rather less dependent on the 
foreigner ; but they have anotion that 
if they did not go to him for manu- 
factures, he might not take so much 
of their produce, so they continue to 
grow coffee in enormous quantities, 
and at a low price. 

Reclining against a venerable block 
of granite, on one of whose faces are 
carved the arms of Portugal, and 
which was placed there by the dis- 
coverers of Brazil. when they took 
possession of the country in their 
king’s name, Dr ¥van, on the eve 
of his departure, looked out for the 
last time over the city of Rio and its 
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beautiful bay. The moon threw its 
clear white light upon every object; 
at anchor, off the town, the two 
French frigates seemed reposing after 
their long race. Rio was very still : 
to the tumult of the day, perfect calm 
had succeeded. The black population, 
forbidden to go out after certain hours, 
sat before its masters’ doors, inhaling 
the fresh breeze of evening. Dr 
Yvan fell a-thinking. By what fa- 
tality, he asked himself, had the sable 
children of Ethiopia been condemned, 
during a frightful series of centuries, 
to abject servitude? Before visiting 
the Brazils, he had thought it ex- 
plained by natural inferiority ; but 
there he had convinced himself that 
negro intelligence is not inferior to 
that of an untaught, uncultivated 
white man. Whilst reflecting on the 
possible future destiny of the negro 
race, he was joined by an old monk, 
whom he had often met at Dr Mure’s, 
and who was a fervent partisan of 
slavery and the slave-trade. It is un- 
necessary here to quote the dialogue 
that ensued. The monk, who had 
learned little tolerance during his 
seventy years’ pilgrimage upon earth, 
scorned the Frenchman’s newfangled 
views in favour of the accursed seed 
of Canaan, doomed, by biblical ana- 
thema, to eternal bondage. Inde- 
pendently of their ancestor’s original 
sin, the blacks, the monk affirmed, 
were leagwed with powers of dark- 
ness. In proof of this, and appealing 
to his white hair and sacred charac- 
ter as guarantee of his veracity, he 
then told the following extraordinary 
story :— 

‘*T was younger than you,” he said 
to Dr Yvan (who occasionally forgets 
to wear the venerable mask he assumed 
early in the volume), ‘‘ when I made 
a journey, guided by a negro, through 
the Brazilian solitudes. Inthe depth 
of a forest, a slight dissension arose 
between myself and my guide. I 
spoke imperiously to him; I would 
have imposed my will upon him; 
when he, who had previously been 
humble and submissive, drew himself 
up to his utmost height, cast at me 
a glance of defiance, and said, inso- 
lently— 

‘* * We will soon see who shall ask 
pardon, the white man or the slave!’ 

‘“* Having thus spoken, he whistled 
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in a strange manner, and forthwith 
there appeared, on the branches of the 
trees, out of the bushes, and above 
the green points of the herbage, the 
heads of thousands of hideous reptiles, 
hissing and angry, which writhed 
themselves to kiss the feet of the mas- 
ter who had summoned them, and 
who returned their horrible caresses. 
More than thirty years have elapsed 
since that day, but the sight is still 
present to my mind; it pursues me 
by day and disturbs my nights. I 
remained motionless; I uttered no 
sound—neither prayer nor supplica- 
tion—when, upon another cry from 
my guide, the frightful vision vanished 
as ithad come. Oh! believe me, there 
exists a mysterious bond between 
those horrible creatures, which all 
mythologies have taken as the symbol 
of evil, and the accursed race you 
pity!” 

In vehement and passionate strain 
the old monk continued his denuncia- 
tion of the negro. Dr Yvan listened 
to him in wonderment, and, on his 
return to his quarters, hastened to 
write down the singular conversation, 
which closes the section of his book 
devoted to Brazil. 

“I forgot to mention,” he adds, 
“that Father —— had blue eyes, and 
that Esquirol has often told us that 
persons with blue eyes are more 
predisposed than others to mental 
derangement.” 

We pass over the chapter giving an 
account of what Dr Yvan did and 
saw during his short stay at the Cape 
of Good Hope; not that it is unin- 
teresting (nothing he writes is that), 
but because it contains little that 
would be new to English readers, 
who have been abundantly supplied of 
late years with works on that unlucky 
colony, and because we desire, before 
concluding this paper, to linger for a 
short while in the pleasant shades of 
the island of Bourbon, to which, after 
quitting the Cape, a month’s rough na- 
vigation took the Siréne and the Victo- 
rieuse. Pleasant indeed, to the weary 
voyagers, after thirty days’ buffetting 
by the waves, was the sight of the 
little town of St Denis, embowered 
in flowers and fragrant fruit trees. 
To find themselves in a French colony 
was almost a return to their own 
country. The day after their arrival 
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was the ist of May, St Philip’s day, 
and the féte of the king of the French 
was celebrated with the customary 
pomp and rejoicing. After masscame 
the visits to the charming French 
creoles, who must certainly be classed 
amongst the most fascinating of wo- 
mankind. Here is a description of the 
dwelling of one of them. 

*¢ Madam B-——’s house differed in 

“no respect from the other houses of 
St Denis. It was reached through a 
garden, full of the odorous trees of 
India ; orange and shaddock trees, and 
mangoes with black and lustrous fo- 
liage. Above these masses of dark 
verdure, slender palm trees waved 
their graceful fans. A broad veran- 
dah, a sort of open gallery, extended 
along the front of the house. It is 
there that, according to George Sand, 
the happy colonists swing in ham- 
mocks, quaffing the aromatic fahan, 
and smoking scented cigarrettos. In 
reality, it is there that they drink 
strong coffee and talk scandal, reserv- 
ing the aromatic fahan to cure their 
colds and coughs. As to the scented 
cigarettos, they are replaced by enor- 
mous Manilla cheroots, compared to 
which our gendarmes’ cigars are mere 
straws. 

** The hospitable threshold crossed, 
we enter a vast saloon, whose win- 
dows are closed by blinds that allow 
free passage to the breeze. The 
walls, merely whitened, are adorned 
with bad engravings in splendid 
frames. The furniture displays all 
the best Parisian inventions; com- 
fortable chairs, rich clocks, mirrors 
of astonishing dimensions; in short, 
everything that would be found in 
a sumptuous drawing-room in the 
Chaussée d’Antin, excepting carpets 
and curtains. The lady of the 
house read, reclining on a sofa. Ina 
distant corner were three or four wo- 
men, of various colours, sewing and 
chattering in an under tone. Our 
presence did not interrupt their con- 
versation. At Bourbon, Madame 
B—— passed for a woman of superior 
talents ; at Paris she would have been 
considered perfectly elegant, but no- 
thing more. Whilst we were sus- 
taining, with much difficulty, a con- 
versation that languished, she clapped 
her hands; it is the manner of calling 
servants in Bourbon. One of the 
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bronzed handmaidens immediately 
rose from her work at the other end of 
the room, and I then perceived that this 
handsome mulatto, otherwise well, al- 
mostelegantly dressed, in her gingham 
frock and China crape handkerchief, 
had neither stockings nor shoes. Her 
mistress sent her out. Before crossing 
the garden she took a silk parasol, the 
colour of a red poppy ; opened it, to 
keep off the sun, and so trotted away, 
barefooted, through the streets, per- 
haps to execute a commission at the 
other end of the town. I then learned 
that in Bourbon shoes and stockings 
are reserved exclusively for free per- 
sons; law and custom will have it 
so. Hence the expression so common 
in the mouth of negroes praised for 
their intelligence—‘ I lack nothing but 
shoes !’ ” 

At dinner that day at the gover- 
nor’s, Dr Yvan sat néxt to the curé of 
St Denis, and the delicate subject of 
emancipation was broached. The 
priest was by no means ar abolition- 
ist. ‘The negroes,” he said, ‘* have 
not yet a sufficiently profound sense 
of religion ; scarcely are they emanci- 
pated, when they refuse to attend to 
their duties as catholics, pretending 
that they are free, and that they do like 
their former masters.” Struck by this 
unintended satire, Dr Yvan artlessly 
suggests the propriety of making Chris- 
tians of the white men, as a prelimi- 
nary to Christianising the blacks. 
But as the former are not subject to 
the alternative of the whip or the con- 
fessional, they eschew sermons, and 
care little for the negro’s soul so long 
as they derive good profit from the 
labour of his body. 

After a week’s stay at St Denis, the 
French envoy, his lady, and several 
members of the embassy, started on 
an excursion into the interior of the 
island. As usual, Dr Yvan was of 
the party. Their first pause was at 
the habitation of Mr P., a rich colo- 
nist, who had invited their visit. 
After an animated description of this 
plantation, the doctor drives over to 
the large sugar refinery of La Nouvelle 
Esperance, originally founded by an 
intelligent, enterprising Frenchman, 
with the view of making it a central 
establishment, to which small planters 
might take their crops for conversion - 
into sugar. 
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‘s My friend and former partner, Mr 
Vincent,” said Mr N., the proprietor 
of the establishment, ‘* came to Bour- 
bon very young, and would certainly 
have made a large fortune; he had 
ideas capable of effecting a revolution 
in the sugar manufactures of this co- 
lony,; had not a premature and terrible 
death ruined our hopes and projects.” 

Something in the manner and 
mournful tone in which Mr N. uttered 
the name of his deceased friend, ex- 
cited Dr Yvan’s curiosity, and he took 
an opportunity to ask an old negro 
slave the circumstances of Mr Vin- 
cent’s death. ‘* Not know that, mas- 
ga,” was the reply, similar to that of 
a second negro whom the inquisitive 
doctor questioned. As it afterwards 
appeared, they both knew perfectly 
well, for they had been on the plan- 
tation at the time of the tragical event, 
of which Dr Yvan subsequently learn- 
ed the details by inquiry of Mr N. 
himself. It was a singular episode of 
colonial life. Vincent was not a creole, 
but had gone out-to Bourbon to seek 
his fortune. There was little doubt 
of his making it. His establishment 
at La Nouvelle Esperance prospered ; 
he was married to a lady of high creole 
family, who had brought him a hand- 
some dowery. His marriage proved 
very happy; he was rich, esteemed— 
everything favoured him. He did 
not live at the sugar factory, but 
sometimes with his mother-in-law, 
sometimes at his house in St Denis. 
One morning he took leave of his 
wife and children, saying he was 
going to La Nouvelle Esperance, and 
would return the next day. He did 
pass the day at the sugar works, and 
set out at night for St Denis, where 
he was to remain till the morrow. 
Mr N. was with him, and to him, 
during the ride, he talked a great deal 
about their business, explaining his 
ideas with respect to various projected 
improvements; he also went into 
some details concerning his private 
affairs, as if he wished to make his 
friend perfectly acquainted with his 
position. Mr N. rather wondered at 
this, for Vincent was a reserved man, 
and had never communicated to any- 
body the magnificent result of certain 
commercial operations which he had 
undertaken alone. On entering the 
town the two men parted. Vincent 
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went to his house, and to bed rather 
late. Towards four in the morning 
he got up and went out without dis- 
turbing anybody. A negro saw him 
going down the street in the direction 
of the sea, and crossing from one side 
to the other to avoid the building 
materials which encumbered the way. 
At the corner of the street he disap- 
peared. Since that moment none had 
ever seen him. 

‘“** The most active and minute re- 
searches proved fruitless,’ said Mr N. 
* My unfortunate friend’s disappear- 
ance was not certified till two days 
afterwards. At first his family felt 
no great uneasiness;—he was not 
known to have any enemy amongst 
the colonists, and he was beloved by 
his slaves, who were far better off 
than most other negroes. His absence 


was attributed to a sudden journey— 


a slave might have neglected to deli- 
ver a letter. Several days passed 
thus, hope hourly diminishing, until 
it was replaced by the gloomiest ap- 
prehensions. The whole island was 
explored ; search was made in all the 
creeks and nooks of the shore; the 
negroes on every plantation near St 
Denis were questioned. These inves- 
tigations led to nothing; Vincent had 
really disappeared ; he was not to be 
found, either dead or alive. We re- 
tained but one last hope—a very feeble 
one. Upon the day that Vincent had 
left his house for the last time, a ship 
had sailed for Bordeaux; it was sup- 
posed that, for some inexplicable 
reason, he had secretly quitted the 
colony. I wrote to France. The 
answer was eight months coming; as 
I had foreseen, it destroyed our last 
hope. Our poor friend existed no 
more, and God alone knew where his 
mortal remains were hidden. His 
mysterious end gave rise to many 
conjectures, Some supposed that 
Vincent had committed suicide be- 
cause he believed his ruin imminent ; 
others affirmed thatehe had involun- 
tarily perished during his morning 
walk upon the beach; a newspaper 
said that his negroes had murdered 
him, and that his body, torn to pieces, 
had been consumed in the furnace 
beneath the sugar-boilers.’ 

‘*¢ And you believe none of those 
suppositions to be thé correct one?’ 
said I to Mr N. 
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‘¢¢ None,’ he quickly replied. 

‘‘ Then, after a moment’s silence, 
he added: 

‘“«* Vincent was very dignified, very 
absolute, very proud. In his inter- 
course with the colonists there was a 
certain stiffness which shocked them. 
If one of these men, as energetic and 
absolute as himself, had insulted him 
in a discussion at which none were 
present, a mortal duel would have 
been the consequence. This duel 
would have taken place, like the 
quarrel, without witnesses. Vincent 
might have fallen.” ..... . 

‘** His body would have been 
found,’ said I, struck by this conjec- 
ture; ‘some trace of blood would 
have remained upon the sand.’ . . . 

‘“*¢ The rising tide daily washes the 
shore,’ replied Mr N., simply; ‘ and 
a corpse with a stone tied to each foot 
remains at the bottom of the sea.’” 

Quitting the spice-orchards and 
sugar-fields of Mr P.’s plantation, the 
travellers moved on to the more ele- 
vated regions of the island, and 
stopped at the house of Mr Per * * *, 
a silk-grower. This gentleman, be- 
fore taking them over his establish- 
ment (the first which had been found- 
ed in Bourbon for the growth of silk), 
sat them down to a table covered 
with creole dishes. The coffee and 
fruit were the only things they could 
touch, owing to the tremendous sea- 
soning, which rendered the diet im- 
practicable to European palates, Dr 
Yvan grows indignant and profane at 
the recollection of this fervid feed— 
declares such highly-spiced viands to 
be fit for none but dwellers in Tar- 
tarus—and looks upon his host asa 
sort of fire-king, whose depraved taste 
would soon crave for gun-cotton and 
glowing embers. Then he passes on 
to the silk-worms, which are but of 
poor yield in Bourbon, owing to va- 
rious causes which he ingeniously 
traces. The quality is fine, but the 
quantity very small. ‘This the doctor 
attributes to the watery nature of the 
mulberry leaf in tropical countries, 
where heavy rains and great heat 
hurry its growth overmuch, and to 
the emanations from the hide of the 
negroes who tend the worm. The 
nerves of the most delicate lady who 
ever sank into syncope because some- 
body was smoking in the next house, 
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are, if Yvan be credible, hardy and 
well-strung compared to those of the 
silk-worm. The peasant of Provence, 
when educating the precious creature, 
abjures the garlic and onions to which 
he is naturally prone, lest he should 
spoil his pupil’s appetite. And what, 
after all, the doctor suggestively in- 
quires, is an onion-fed Provencal, 
compared to a negro ona hot day? 
The question is not one to which it is 
agreeable to ponder a reply. 

The study of the negro slave inte- 
rests Dr Yvan, who, in Bourbon, as 
in the Brazils, goes into extensive 
details of the African’s habits, charac- 
ter, and condition—details which the 
emancipation that has since occurred 
tempted him, he says, to omit in his 
published work. He has done right 
to retain them;— their importance 
may be diminished, but their interest 
is by no means impaired. What 
seems most to have shocked him was 
the sight of perfectly white slaves, 
the offspring of white men and half- 
breed women—slaves whose skin was 
as pure and transparent, and their 
beauty as great, as that of the most 
fashionable and fastidious creoledame. 
At a plantation-chapel, one Sunday, 
he saw a number of these, recognisable 
as slaves only by their bare feet. 
Saddened by the sight, he asked an 
overseer of the establishment how it 
was that those white men had not 
long since been manumitted. “Those, 
sir!” was the reply, “they are ne- 
groes!” Having one day to go to 
the frigate, the doctor took a boat 
rowed by two black men. A slave, 
who was to accompany him, made 
him wait, and he used an expression 
of blame. “Oh!” said a rower, 
“ them niggers are idle drunken liars; 
they are not of the same race as we!” 
The doctor stared, for the speaker 
was jet-colour. Taking the remark 
for an ironical reproach, his kind feel- 
ing suggested an apology. ‘I know,” 
he said, “‘ that the whites, too, are 
sometimes drunken, idle—” ‘ No, 
no,” interrupted Sambo, *‘ we whites 
work; we are careful—orderly.” Dr 
Yvan gazed in amazemént at the 
speaker’s ebony visage, seeking in 
vain a redeeming tinge of white. 
Then, affecting disdain—‘‘ Do you 
think yourself whiter than your com- 
rades?” he said. The man bounded 
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upon his bench. ‘I! I am a white 
man, sir!” and, in proof of the asser- 
tion, he stuck out a hideous foot, en- 
cased in an enormous shoe. At Bour- 
bon there was evidently nothing like 
leather. The creoles had got the 
‘habit of considering slaves as mere 
beasts of burthen, and, consequently, 
often treated them with barbarous 
severity. ‘* At the Hétel Joinville I 
saw a poor negro, named Napoleon, 
pitilessly beaten by a sort of dandy, 
because he had not been quick enough 
in bringing him change for a five- 
franc piece. The stupid perpetrator 
of this brutal act then walked proudly 
away, unconcerned by his victim's 
cries of pain. Cruel and contemp- 
tuous treatment has had the effect of 
rendering the negroes liars, treach- 
erous, and vindictive.” They have 
often been accused of being skilful 
poisoners, and have been hung on the 
strength of their reputation — very 
undeserved, according to Dr Yvan. 
It is not long since the belief was 
current at Bourbon, that they em- 
ployed, as poison,'the down of bam- 
boo stalks. When anybody upon a 
plantation died suddenly, the negro 
huts were searched, and if any un- 
lucky African had the fatal substance 
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in his possession, he was tried, and 
duly condemned to death. Mr Ber- 
nier, a physician at St Denis, protest- 
ed against this, and convinced the 
bench of the fallacy of the opinion by 
swallowing, in its presence, a pinch 
of the vegetable dust. 

Dr Yvan concludes his volume— 
*¢ At Sea.” Impelled by the powerful 
monsoon, the lively Siréne made her 
thirteen knots an honr, till she reached 
the Straits of Malacca, where she was 
assailed by oue of the brief but vio- 
lent squalls termed a sumatra in those 
latitudes. Next morning the sky was 
serene, the sun brilliant, the water 
calm, and clear as azure crystal. 
The voyagers caught some hydrophis, 
venomous sea-serpents, which re- 
semble eels but for the absence of fins, 
and whose bite proved fatal to fowls 
presented to them; and ‘‘ Dr Duval 
had the signal good fortune to fish up 
a spirale de Perron in a perfect state, 
perhaps the only one ever found in 
that condition;” after which an- 
nouncement, doubtless of surpassing 
interest to the conchologist, the 
agreeable and intelligent Yvan lays 
down his pen. We shall meet him 
again when next he comes to an 
anchor. 
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LORD WELLINGTON IN SPAIN. 


A FrencuMan has earned for him- 
self the credit of having written the 
best eulogium of our departed Duke. 
Undoubtedly the most accurate por- 
trait of the illustrious warrior, taken 
after death, is that magnanimously 
given to the world by M. Maurel, a 
native of that land which of all lands 
may best stand excused for not tak- 
ing part in the funeral honours of 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington. The 
last record of praise is the most strik- 
ing and truthful of all. The great 
organ of public opinion, whilst the 
hero’s body was still warm, filled its 
capacious columns with the story of 
his victorious life. .The poet -lau- 
reate accompanied the revered corpse 
to its last dwelling-place with the 
tenderest strains of unbought homage. 
Newspapers, agreeing in nothing else, 
struggled with each other to hold 
highest up in the air the emblazoned 
page of their darling’s history; and 
the journalist, addressing himself to 
the unwashed readers of the tap- 
room, or to the less genial spouters 
of democratic clubs, found ready to 
his lips accents of praise as eloquent 
as any to be read in the annals of 
our literature. Generations must pass 
away before the people of this vast 
empire shall meet again in such har- 
monious and spontaneons gathering. 
Of all the great man’s triumphs, the 
most extraordinary surely was his 
last. Alive, he overcame intolerable 
tyranny; but dead, he subjugated 
human passion as never it had been 
subdued before. Alexander, Hanni- 
bal, Napoleon, are names that may 
contest for military glory with that 
of Wellington; but where shall we 
look for so sublime a peacemaker? 
For a few brief hours on the 18th of 
November 1852, all men agreed to bury 
their animosities, their wrongs, their 
political prepossessions, and their per- 
sonal concerns in one honoured grave. 
As on that day, by a singular coinci- 
dence, the rain, which had been con- 


tinuous for weeks, suddenly held up, 
permitting millions to sally forth with 
safety on their errand of duty and 
love, and then poured down again as 
unceasingly and pitilessly as before, 
so did Britain suspend for a too short 
interval its normal state of party 
strife and agitation. Men thought of 
Wellington, and spoke of nothing 
else. The Tory honoured, the Whig 
praised, the Radical excused him. 
The Queen mourned in her palace, 
and the peasant was conscious of the 
solemn occasion in his hut. Sorrow 
was universal, and the worship was 
unique. 

Still, M. Maurel’s dloge at the tomb 
speaks more distinctly and faithfully 
of the services rendered by Welling- 
ton to Europe and humanity than 
even the national voice, which has be- 
wailed the general loss with so unpa- 
ralleled a grief. It is very natural 
that this should be so. The French- 
man stands afar off, and can discern 
with the spirit of a critic and a judge, 
if he chooses to be impartial, phases 
of character which our very proximity 
may hide altogether from view, or 
only partially reveal. We are too 
deeply interested in the past mortem 
examination to use with needful calm- 
ness and self-possession the knife of 
the dissector. Moreover, we are not 
distinguished performers in matters 
of this kind. We are not accustomed 
to funeral orations made over the 
grave, and in the presence of an ad- 
miring assembly. When we bury the 
immortal, we suffer the pastor to 
commit dust to dust without intrud- 
ing upon his office, and the memory 
of the departed we hand over to the 
professional and competent historian. 
A Frenchman, on the other hand, is 
never more at home than when dilat- 
ing at the tomb upon the distinctive 
qualities of its new inhabitant. His 
rhetoric is never more fervid, his epi- 
gram never more pointed, his critical 
acumen never more in request, than 
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on the solemn occasion. Let him tra- 
vel where he will, he is still Mare An- 
tony whenever he happens to lose his 
Cesar; for the air is made to resound 
with his oratory, whether he be called 
upon to lament a general heroically 
killed in Algiers, or a tailor ignomi- 
niously slaughtered in a duel at Chalk 
Farm. The essay of M. Maurel has, 
therefore, a twofold recommendation : 
it is a speech at Wellington’s grave, 
delivered by one whose mind has 
been trained for such displays ; and it 
is, besides, the deliberate panegyric 
of a clever well-informed foreigner, 
whom the most envious can hardly 
suspect of a bias favourable to the 
hero. 

The appearance of M. Maurel’s 
brochure, small as the little volume 
is, must be regarded as a remarkable 
event, and one quite as satisfactory 
as it is extraordinary. It was just 
possible that, with pardonable vanity 
and enthusiasm, we had somewhat 
overrated the character of the man 
who gave us Waterloo and peace. 
When Englishmen are unanimous, 
their unanimity is wonderful, and no- 
thing is more easy than to repeat a 
fallacy so persistingly that it shall 
finally assume the shape of sacred 
truth. To be thoroughly and satis- 
factorily assured of the value of the 
estimate our islanders had formed of 
their great Captain, it was absolutely 
necessary to have their verdict cor- 
roborated on good authority from 
abroad. Until the publication of M. 
Maurel’s book, all such testimony 
was wanting. Emperors and kings 
had showered gifts on the successful 
soldier during his lifetime, but no 
competent pen, as far as we are able 
to learn, has cared, since the soldier 
died, to justify the countless honours 
he had won, or to endorse the unpre- 
cedented admiration of his own de- 
voted countrymen. If any English- 
man has for a single moment doubted 
the reasonableness of his adoration, 
he must now be satisfied. If he lack 
motive for his faith, he will find it 
gravely submitted to him by one who 
owes Wellington no fealty, and who 
cannot place one stone on the English- 
man’s monument without running the 
risk of doing violence to his own 
vanity or self-esteem. If we have 
overrated the genius of our Captain, 
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we have at least committed the error 
in company with his foes; for our 
excusable panegyrics are repeated 
and justified by those who have 
neither excuse nor motive for unwar- 
rantable praise. 

M. Maurel, as we are informed by 
Lord Ellesmere, is a gentleman of- 
‘“‘ high private character, as well as 
established literary reputation.” For- 
merly, it would appear, he resided in 
Paris, and was a distinguished con- 
tributor to the Journal des Débats ; 
now he is well known in the highest 
‘* literary circles in Brussels ;” from 
which significant fact we may reason- 
ably conclude that his literary genius 
is no longer acceptable to the highest 
political circles of the French capital. 
Whatever may have been the offence 
which has thrown M. Maurel upon 
the hospitality of the good people of 
Belgium, it may not be uncharitable 
to suspect that, but for his expatria- 
tion, we should hardly be favoured 
now with the candid and creditable 
essay, the very singularity of which 
has taken the world by surprise. Up 
to the present moment, as M. Maurel 
states with a blush of indignation, no 
French historian has had the courage 
to write a history of the war in Spain 
and Portugal. ‘‘ Hundreds and thou- 
sands of volumes,” he tells us, ** have 
been published, within the last forty 
years, on the sunny season of the em- 
pire; for forty years literary men in 
France have been fencing about Aus- 
terlitz and Jena, about the campaigns 
of Egypt and the Pyramids, and about 
the romantic catastrophe of Moscow, 
where the frost played so great a part. 
Yet not a syllable is uttered respect- 
ing the three invasions of Portugal, 
and the memorable events which trans- 
pired in Spain—occurrences that ex- 
erted a decisive influence on the fall 
of the empire. Not a single historical 
monument exists in France in connec- 
tion with the Peninsular war.” The 
remarkable omission is the more vexa- 
tious, because, there can be little 
doubt, from the specimen submitted 
by M. Maurel, who has the merit of 
having first broken silence on this in- 
teresting topic, that a Frenchman has 
only to write what he believes about 
Wellington and the war in Spain, in 
order to confirm and establish all that 
the most ardent admirers of the great 
2P 
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Duke’s genius, upon this side of the 
Channel, have, from first to last, as- 
serted of his merits. For our own 
part, we are free to confess that M. 
Maurel’s contribution to history would 
not have been less welcome had it 
appeared during his own popularity 
in France, and not waited for the 
period of his banishment. As it is, 
the testimony in favour of our great 
Captain may, in the minds of the un- 
charitable, especially in France, look 
more like malice against the uncle of 
the present Emperor, than spontane- 
ous evidence in favour of Wellington. 
** The gap in French military history,” 
writes M. Maurel, “is the more to be 
regretted, because, in many cases, the 
most important occurrences are not 
even mentioned by the Moniteur.” 
Yet how long, it may be argued, has 
M. Maurel the essayist himself deli- 
berated before making good the breach, 
and repairing the fault of the news- 
paper! Who shall say how potently 
the writer might have influenced the 
mind of France, hitherto more igno- 
rant of the Duke of Wellington and 
his campaigns than of the war of the 
Peloponnesus, had he laboured to 
establish the pre-eminent claims of 
Wellington previously to the last coup 

‘état? Postponing his excellent vin- 
dication, M. Maurel has indeed satis- 
fied justice; but he has missed the very 
object he professes himself most 
anxious to accomplish. As far as 
enlightening the minds of his own 
countrymen is concerned, his labour, 
for the present, has been in vain. Not 
acopy of his brochure is to be pro- 
cured in Paris, where its circulation 
is strictly interdicted. If Frenchmen 
may hitherto stand excused for main- 
taining that the Peninsular war is 
nothing more than a fiction, invented 
by the Emperor's enemies, since it is 
nowhere to be found in French litera- 
ture, their apology shall still hold 
good, in spite of M. Maurel’s laud- 
able efforts to make it of no avail. 
His translated essay may be pur- 
chased in Albemarle Street, London, 
but not a line of the original can be 
read in France. Napoleon the Third 
is the nephew of a demigod, or he is 
nothing at all; and certainly no small 
proportion of the divinity is lost when 
it comes in contact with that rigid 
piece of humanity that once bore the 
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name and title of Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington. How, then, shall M. 
Maurel’s panegyric of the English- 
man find currency, or even a resting- 
place, in the present empire of France? 
M. Maurel further regrets that silence 
in France has been so long and so 
jealously maintained with respect to 
the Duke’s battles in Spain, inasmuch 
as, by withholding all mention of 
them, French historians give rise to the 
suspicion that the unhappy war was 
carried on ‘ with the most exagge- 
rated sentiments of hatred, and with 
a frightful appetite for vengeance.” 
Now, so far from this being the case, 
in respect at least of the French and 
English soldiery, the beholder, as M. 
Maurel very justly observes, ‘is 
astonished at the chivalric courtesy 
that always prevailed between the 
generals, the officers, and even the 
private soldiers of both armies.” Ali- 
son and Napier have both testified to 
the truth of this assertion, and Mr 
Larpent’s diary, recently published, 
furnishes evidence upon the point 
which, coming from an eyewitness, 
has especial interest at this moment. 
Writing on the 5th of December 
1813, and from headquarters, Mr 
Larpent says :— 


“ A few years back, in Spain, the Bri- 
tish were uneasy when a French army 
patrolled within thirty miles of them. 
Now we have all got quietly into quar- 
ters—are nearly all housed; and three- 
fourths of us go to sleep tranquilly every 
night, and our front is within sixty yards 
of the French. Colonel S—— tells me 
he went to breakfast with Colonel H——, 
the assistant adjutant-general of the sixth 
division at Ustaritz, and there they were 
in a house, with their breakfast-table 
within about fifty yards of the French 
sentry, and within about two hundred of 
the whole French picket, who by one 
volley might have broken all their cups 
and saucers, if not their heads. The 
other day, a Portuguese brigade had a 
field-day close to the river in the mea- 
dows, and all the French came down to 
look at them, and, I have no doubt, from 
the general report, to admire and ap- 
prove; whilst, on the other hand, in 
the meadows on the French side, the 
French conscripts are brought down to 
be drilled; sometimes five or six squads 
are seen at once, and any one of the 
sergeants might be knocked on the 
head all the time by our sentries; but 
this is now all well understood, and 
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we thus quietly bully or bravado each 
other.” 


Again, on the 4th of the following 
January :— 


“We carry on war in a very civilised 
manner, especially if a little anecdote I 
heard yesterday be correct. I was told 
that one of our officers (I believe Major 
G——) was riding a troublesome horse 
close to the French pickets; and partly 
from the violence of his horse, and partly 
from his own inadvertence, he got close 
to a French sentinel. The latter called 
out several times that he was French, and 
ordered him off, and at last presented his 
bayonet. The horse still plunging on, 
and the officer apparently not understand- 
ing the man, the French sentry turned the 
horse the other way by the bridle, and 
sent him back without offering any harm 
to either beast or rider, though he might 
have killed or taken both. This morning 
we had another instance on our side. A 
French officer’s wife came in from Bay- 
onne to follow her husband, a prisoner in 
England. We had a boat in from Sacoa 
to take her upon the beach, to carry her 
round by sea to Passages, and an order 
from Lord Wellington waiting for her 
there, for a passage to England as expedi- 
tiously as circumstances would permit.” 


M. Maurel’s examples are equally 
interesting and consolatory. Horrible 
and afflicting as the war was, and as 
all wars must be, one cannot read 
such details without sharing in all the 
gratification expressed by the French- 
man as he records the mutual good 
feeling of contending armies, whose 
chivalry Napoleon had the meanness 
and moral cowardice, by the silence 
of his organs, to ignore. ‘* Some days 
before the battle of Salamanca,” writes 
M. Maurel, repeating the story told 
by Napier, ‘‘ the army of Lord Wel- 
lington and the army of Marshal Mar- 
mont were encamped on the banks of 
the Douro. The English and the 
French soldiers passed the river in 
numerous groups, and paid each other 
visits like old friends; they chatted 
together in the most peaceful manner 
about their past battles, and those in 
which they might be engaged in fu- 
ture. There were moments when the 
two camps, placed on the opposite 
banks of the Douro, seemed to belong 
to one and the same army, so hard 
it is to make brave men hate each 
other.” 

Since the appearance of M. Maurel’s 
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little volume, a remarkable confirma- 
tion of his, as well as of Mr Larpent’s 
statements, with reference to the mu- 
tual good feeling and forbearance of 
the contending armies in Spain, has 
reached us from the most undoubted 
source. In the current number of 
The Quarterly Review, some extracts 
are given from a few MS. notes, made 
at various times, by an early and 
intimate friend of the Duke’s, of 
conversations held with the great 
Captain ; and certainly not the least 
welcome of such memoranda, are 
those which bear witness to the gen- 
tleness and chivalric bearing of the 
men whose bloody trade induces the 
world so readily to regard them as 
wholly bereft of all the finer emotions. 
In one of his conversations with his 
friend thus authoritatively spoke the 
Duke :— 


“ The French and English armies, as 
they became better acquainted by fre- 
quent contact, grew to be very civil to 
each other, particularly after we had 
passed the Pyrenees ; and the advanced 
posts and pickets were on the most 
friendly terms. One instance I particu- 
larly remember. There was a small pub- 
lic-house beyond the Adour, where the 
English used to cross over and sup with 
the French officers. And on the lines 
before Bayonne, a French officer came 
out one day to our advance-posts, and, 
saluting the English officer, inquired 
whether some of our parties had not pos- 
sessed themselves of three muskets and 
three sets of accoutrements of a French 
party. Inquiry was made, and the arms, 
&c. were found. It appeared that the 
English soldiers had given the French 
some dollars to, buy them some bottles of 
brandy, but, not trusting entirely to the 
honour of the enemy, had insisted on 
keeping these muskets, &¢. as a pledge 
that the brandy should be forthcoming. 
The dollars were paid, and the French- 
men got their accoutrements again. The 
advance-posts always gave notice to each 
other when they were in danger. On one 
occasion, when the French army was ad- 
vancing suddenly and in force, the French 
posts cried out to ours, ‘ Courez vite, 
courez vite! On va vous attaquer’ I 
always encouraged this: the killing a 
poor fellow of a vidette, or carrying off a 
post, could not influence the battle ; and 
I always, when I was going to attack, 
sent to tell them to get out of the way.” 


Listen, for another moment, to the 
iron Duke—a strange misnomer here | 
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He is asked by his friend whether he 
was close enough to see Buonaparte 
at Waterloo? ‘* Why,” replied the 
hero, *“* we were close enough to see, 
but not to distinguish. In the morn- 
ing, before the battle began, I could 
see a body of officers moving along 
their lines, and we had no doubt that 
this was Buonaparte and his staff. I 
think we heard the cries of ‘ Vive 
PEmpereur!’ but I can’t say that I 
distinguished his person. A battery 
near me had a mind to fire upon this 
assemblage, but I stopped them.” 

It was then asked whether he might 
not have spared thousands of brave 
lives, by shedding the blood of this 
one; and thus he answered: “ It 
may be so, but that was my way of 
carrying on the war throughout. I 
discouraged surprises of outposts, and 
the firing on videttes and sentries: 
the death of a few poor fellows thus 
picked off does no service. To be 
sure, when the fate of these two great 
armies, and indeed of all Europe, was 
concentrated in a single man, as in 
this case, the general rule might not 
apply, but I felt at that moment about 
Buonaparte as I should have done 
about any general of his staff.” 

It is instructive to compare this gal- 
Jant bearing of the Duke’s towards the 
European oppressor, with the feeling 
displayed on all occasions against the 
Duke by Napoleon, and with the lan- 
‘guage, especially, in which the latter 
at all times welcomed his rival’s name 
and achievements. In pursuance of 
his ** way of carrying on the war 
throughout,” Wellington refused to 
take by questionable means the life of 
a man whose very existence was a 
scourge to the human race, and whose 
removal from earth at the time would 
have spared whole rivers of blood, and 
domestic misery beyond all calcula- 
tion. When thewar was at an end,and 
when time sufficient had elapsed to 
heal at least personal hatreds, Buona- 
parte made his will, and, amongst 
other bequests, left a legacy of ten 
thousand francs to a miscreant who, 
not long before, had attempted to 
assassinate the Duke of Wellington. 

M. Maurel, who thinks it unsafe to 
make too free with rhetorical com- 
parisons, agrees entirely neither with 
those who regard Wellington as a 
modern Fabius, nor with those who, 
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following Napier, discover in him all 
the qualities of Scipio. Assuredly had 
Arthur Wellesley exhibited through- 
out his unsullied military career no 
tactics more aggressive than those of 
Fabius, we should not be able to say 
of him as Ennius said of Maximus, 
that cunctando restituit rem, for it 
required something more in Welling- 
ton than modest caution to overcome 
one renowned warrior after another, 
and finally to fight his way to the 
very presence of the greatest warrior 
of them all. Nor can we suppose 
that Wellington derived any portion 
of his strength from the belief that 
animated Scipio from the first moment 
of his triumphant course, andsustained 
him to the last—to wit, the sublime 
conviction that he held office directly 
from the gods, and that he performed 
all things in humble obedience to 
divine revelation. Had Wellington 
been Fabius, and nothing more, he 
would, as M. Maurel justly remarks, 
have rendered immense service to his 
country, but he would have done only 
half his work. Had he assumed the 
preposterous claims of Scipio, we can- 
not but think that the very men who 
trusted implicitly to his genius and 
common sense, and fought to the death 
in virtue of their faith, would have 
blushed to submit to such hypocritical 
audacity. 

But if Arthur Wellesley did not 
receive his instructions directly from 
the gods, as little is he to be regard- 
ed as the mere darling of fortune. 
*¢ English writers, in their history of 
Wellington,” says M. Maurel, ‘ ap- 
pear to grudge Providence a share in 
even the smallest detail.” French 
writers are still more culpable when 
they attribute every one of his suc- 
cesses to the merest chance and good- 
luck. Henceforward no Frenchman, 
who shall be permitted to read M. 
Maurel’s essay, can stand excused 
for persisting in their wilful error. 
M. Maurel has indicated the Duke’s 
intellectual character in a sentence. 
It was his especial merit to have dis- 
covered at the outset how Napoleon 
must be wrestled with, and to have 
followed up deliberately the steps 
essential to complete that gigantic 
labour. When Wellington first took 
partin the European struggle, the great 
Continental powers “had thrice en- 
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tered the ring, and had thrice received 
a fall: nor did they seem to have pro- 
fited by the lesson ; their finest armies 
had been beaten, and their most re- 
nowned commanders had shown their 
inability to match the common foe. 
These Continental powers were en- 
dowed with resolution and patriotism; 
they were governed by statesmen of 
consummate ability, but they wanted 
a general. They had hit on no ex- 
pedient for getting out of the quag- 
mire in which they had so often stuck 
fast. They wished to recover what 
they had lost in a day, with equal 
facility, and by playing the same los- 
ing game. ‘They strove to clear the 
abyss by one bound.” Such was the 
position of affairs when Wellington 
appeared. Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, laid low on one field of battle, 
rose again, closed madly with their 
victor, and were compelled to eat the 
dust as quickly upon another. They 
met blow with blow, and answered 
defeat by abortive attack. ‘* Amidst 
the whirlwind,” writes M. Maurel, 
*‘one man alone scanned the situa- 
tion with a steady eye, and measured 
the whole depth of the chasm. Wel- 
lington was aware that fortune could 
not change sides at a leap, and that 
it was only after repeated trials that 
you could win her favours: he saw 
at once that Napoleon was not to be 
beaten & da Napoléon—with his own 
weapons ; that it was folly to stake 
all on one cast of the die, and to beard 
his colossal antagonist in his own 
stronghold; and that, before acquir- 
ing the art of gaining great victories, 
it was necessary to begin by learning 
to avoid defeats, and for a time to 
decline all engagements.” The idea 
was simple enough—the most practi- 
cal and useful ideas are—but as the 
Frenchman shrewdly observes, men 
of the greatest ability, in theory and 
practice, in the cabinet and in the 
field, had groped about for fifteen 
years in search of the idea, and yet 
had failed to grasp it after all! 

To Wellington’s countrymen there 
will appear nothing new in this state- 
ment. But M. Maurel, tracing the 
whole of Wellington’s difficult but 
triumphant course by the light of 
this theory, which the Englishman, he 
says, “had clasped with all the stub- 
born tenacity of his race,” detects 
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the highest wisdom in every step— 
intimate connection in every act— 
and legitimate success, waiting upon 
instructed genius, crowning all. For- 
tune steadily favoured the illustrious 
chief, because he wooed her with 
self-denial, sclf-subjugation, self-for- 
getfulness. She rewarded him with 
her smiles, because she ever rewards 
the intelligent, the brave, the perse- 
vering, the simple-minded, and the 
patient. Before he could enjoy, he was 
convinced he must endure—before he 
could advance, he must draw back— 
before he could strike, he must con- 
descend to be suspected of stubborn- 
ness or fear. The men of the Conti- 
nent believed it to be the perfection of 
strategy to give back blow for blow, 
and to avenge one defeat by laying 
bare the breast for another. Wel- 
lington, by an effort of, it may be 
humble genius, but of genius never- 
theless, discovered that, in the warfare 
in which he found himself engaged, 
‘‘ they also serve who only stand and 
wait ;” that, in fact, the highest ser- 
vice might consist in the exercise of 
the most rigid abstinence. 

In 1809 his plans were made. He 
set foot in Portugal, and requested 
that his English army should be 
raised to 30,000 men. ‘If I cannot 
succeed with 30,000 soldiers,” he 
wrote at the time, ‘‘I shall not 
succeed with 100,000. This number 
will suffice.” ‘* His intention was to 
weary out the French armies, to ruin 
their discipline and their matériel, to 
use up the generals one after the 
other, to form national armies in the 
Peninsula; and, on the first diversion 
in another part of Europe, he inferred 
that the question of the emancipa- 
tion of Spain and Portugal would be 
speedily settled.” By the end of 1811 
some of the great results of his policy 
were made manifest to the world. 
In doing nothing he had achieved 
everything. He had not indeed van- 
quished Napoleon, but he had saga- 
ciously foiled his hitherto invincible 
marshals, and given to the armies of 
Europe the only thing of which they 
stood in need, viz., aname in which 
they could confide—a man in whom 
the unshaken faith of millions could 
centre, just as the hope and reliance 
of France had become bound up with 
the dreaded name of Napoleon. For 
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years Europe had languished for such 
a man, and by the close of 1811 it 
had found him. But had the hero 
been less heroic than he proved him- 
self, the name had still been wanting, 
and Europe at this hour might still 
be groaning in her chains. Other 
men owe success to circumstances 
—to external aid—to help derived 
from their fellow-men: Wellington 
could look to nothing but himself. 
Responsible to the whole world, that 
world gave him, in his critical hour, 
neither confidence nor support. Firm 
as a rock in his determination to 
avoid attack until the proper hour for 
offensive warfare should arrive, he 
received the scoffs of Englishmen, the 
accusations of Spaniards, the taunts of 
Portuguese, the impatience of his own 
soldiery, with an unshaken serenity 
that has known no parallel, and with 
a conviction of the righteousness of 
his work, which, if it had been less 
than a religion, would never have sus- 
tained him through the crisis of his 
fate. M. Maurel recapitulates in a 
line or two the service rendered, in 
the course of four years, by Welling- 
ton, during which period he exhibited, 
indeed, something more than the cau- 
tion which, being the highest, is also 


the sole excellence of that Fabius with 


whom the Duke has been so frequently 
compared. ‘In 1808, the army of 
Junot had capitulated at Lisbon. In 
1809, Marshal Soult had been sur- 
prised in Oporto, and obliged to eva- 
cuate the northern provinces in the 
greatest precipitation. In 1811, after 
an obstinate struggle, the grand army, 
commanded by Marshals Ney and 
Massena, had been finally driven out 
of Portugal. It was the same general 
who had beaten Junot, Soult, Ney, and 
Massena ; it was he who had repelled 
the invasions of 1808, 1809, 1810, 
1811.” By steadily and immovably 
following out the principle, in virtue 
of which the sagacious eye of Wel- 
lington foresaw, at so great a distance, 
rescue for Europe, he had effectually 
stopped the tide of invasion, had 
thrown back the horrid flood, and had 
restored the confidence of the myriads 
who, for eighteen years, had known 
nothing but humiliation, suffering, de- 
feat. Less patience, less self-denial, 
less self-confidence, would have failed 
of these stupendous objects; and in 
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what page of history shall we look for 
the warrior having all these qualities in 
the strength and fulness in which our 
Wellington possessed them ? 

From the commencement of 1812, 
until the close of the Peninsular war, 
Lord Wellington was another man. 
He had proved to mankind that he 
knew well how to stand aloof with 
advantage; he was now to teach 
them that he could advance with cre- 
dit and accumulating renown. ‘ He 
had deceived his enemies before by 
the excessive prudence and the appa- 
rent timidity of his resolutions, and 
now he is about to deceive them by 
the boldness and speed of his move- 
ments, which, being unexpected, will 
be additionally dangerous.” He is 
Fabius no longer. Hitherto he has 
husbanded his resources, now he flings 
them away with a reckless hand, so- 
licitous for nothing but conquest. The 
first great act of his drama is played 
out, and he buckles on his armour and 
sharpens his weapons resolutely for 
the second. What looks like incon- 
sistency is no contradiction. The 
time has come for vigorous action, and 
the lion, conscious of the emergency, 
stalks from his jungle and pursues his 
prey. The Captain has no fear for 
his followers ; they have been taught 
to trust to his genius, and they ques- 
tion itno longer. If Napoleon’s name 
is a tower of strength, that of Wel- 
lington has become an impregnable 
citadel. The rivals are fairly matched, 
though one of them will not yet con- 
descend to believe it. 

Follow Wellington in his victories 
of 1812, and who will detect in the 
passionate eagerness of the warrior of 
that year one trace of the careful, 
scrupulous, and impassable tactician 
of the year before? The year has 
scarcely opened before he has crossed 
the frontiers of Portugal, invested 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and carried it con- 
trary to all the rules of war. In 
March, before the enemy is aware of 
it, he lays siege to Badajoz, and is 
master of the place whilst Soult is on 
his road to relieve it. Five thousand 
men are left dead at Badajoz, two 
thousand had fallen at Ciudad Rod- 
rigo. Twelve months ago Fabius was 
chary of a single regiment ; now he 
disdains to calculate his losses. The 
time has come when he must have the 
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keys of Spain—he holds out his iron 


hand to grasp them, and he is not the 
man to: take refusal. In June he 
crosses the Agueda, and marches on 
Salamanca. In July, Salamanca gives 
him another victory. In August he 
reaches Madrid, and expels Napo- 
leon’s brother from that city. In 
September he delivers the south- 
ern provinces of Spain, and, flushed 
with success, proceeds at once north- 
ward to lay siege to the castle of 
Burgos. Burgos did not yield vie- 
tory to Wellington, but it gave him 
glory nevertheless. Upon the point 
of being enveloped by all the French 
troops in Spain, the British general 
was compelled to raise the siege, and 
to take refuge in Portugal. It was 
Wellington’s solitary check in the 
Peninsula, and M. Maurel entreats 
his readers to note the misfortune, if 
only to behold shining within it, in 
undiminished lustre, the brightest 
jewel that ever adorned the military 
character. It was easy, after his 
brilliant successes, for Wellington to 
Jay the blame of Burgos upon other 
shoulders than his own. In his de- 
spatches Wellington unostentatiously 
takes all blame upon himself, and 
points out what he ought to have 
done in order to avoid discomfiture. 
“Here,” M. Maurel well remarks, 
‘we have the man. This is his mode 
of settling accounts with his govern- 
ment, and with fortune. This is the 
reason why all the documents he has 
left possess so great a value. In his 
admissions, every word that occurs is 
an instructive protest against false- 
hood, against the lack of integrity, 
against a slippery conscience, and 
against every kind of quackery. For 
this reason, this man will gradually 
force the admiration and the respect 
of the very persons who think them- 
selves the most firmly rooted in their 
hatred of him.” 

The brilliant achievements of 1813, 
notwithstanding the temporary check 
at Burgos, threw the victories of 1812 
into the shade; and yet the beginning 
of the year promised no such results. 
Wellington, once more in Portugal, 
received intelligence that the French 
generals were again masters of Madrid. 
Suffering humiliation in Russia, Buo- 
naparte himself, in the most trying 
hour of his fiery career, had evinced 
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matchless energy, and, in personal 
command of a numerous and compact 
army, was menacing Germany with 
destruction. Never had the grandeur 
of Napoleon’s character looked so 
striking as at this moment. The 
flower of his army had been left to 
starve and perish amidst Russian 
snows. Flying from Moscow, he 
reached the streets of Paris alone 
and unattended. Weaker men would 
have succumbed to Fate; Napoleon 
rose superior to it. The whole civi- 
lised world was against him, yet he 
challenged it again single-handed to 
the fight. With the swiftness of 
lightning a new army was collected ; 
all the matériel of war was forthcom- 
ing, and the undaunted man was at 
the head of his troops defying the 
roused spirit of Germany, now madly 
throbbing for revenge. Marvellous 
intrepidity, superhuman energy, how 
shall we look on and not admire! 
The activity was not without its 
effect. Napoleon gained the battles 
of Lutzen and Bautzen, and forced 
the Allies to sign the armistice of 
Pleswitz on the 1st of June 1813. 
But by the 23d of the same month 
Wellington had performed still greater 
deeds. At the beginning of May he 
was still in Portugal; before June 
closed he was on the French frontier. 
“In forty days Wellington turned, 
one after the other, all the positions 
occupied by the French armies of the 
centre, of the south, and of the north, 
and crossed the Tormes, the Douro, 
the Esla, the Carrion, and the Ebro. 
He had reached Vittoria; he had 
gained a decisive battle; he had ex- 
pelled King Joseph not only from 
Madrid, but from the Peninsula; he 
had established his army in the Pyre- 
nees, and it was in his power to in- 
vade France whenever he chose.” 
Whatever advantage had been won 
by Buonaparte at Lutzen and Baut- 
zen, was more than neutralised by the 
gain of Wellington at Vittoria. The 
time had not yet come for the two 
warriors to meet face to face; but the 
coming on of the victor must have been 
apprehended and dreaded afar off, for 
every blow struck in Spain carried vi- 
sible calamity to the very couch of the 
Corsican usurper ;—as well it might, 
since it robbed him of every spoil that 
he had clutched elsewhere. 
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What remains to tell of the glories 
won in the Peninsula may be summed 


up in a very few words. On the 
28th and 30th of July, Wellington 
fought two sanguinary battles before 
Pampeluna, forcing Marshal Soult to 
retire. On the 3ist of August he 
had taken San Sebastian, and had won 
the battle of San Marcial. On the 
8th of October he forced the passage 
of the Bidassoa and invaded France. 
The 10th of November saw him victor 
at the battle of Nivelle; the 12th of 
December conqueror at Bayonne. In 
January, 1814, Wellington passed the 
Garves ; on the 27th of February he 
won Orthes; on the 10th of April 
fighting ended with the disputed 
but undoubted victory of Toulouse. 
Seven campaigns had been prosecuted 
in the Peninsula, and during their 
progress, as M. Maurel bids us re- 
mark, Wellington had passed through 
all the trials that could be presented 
by fortune, and had proved himself 
equal to every emergency. Against 
the opinion of his own countrymen, 
and in spite of the clamours of those 
he came to serve, he carried on de- 
fensive war, and succeeded. He 
carried on a war of ambuscades and 
reprisals, and succeeded also. He 
assumed the offensive, and no man 
could withstand him. He marched 
forward and swept away opposition 
with the force of a torrent; he con- 
ducted long and difficult retreats, and 
no pursuing hand was strong enough 
to break him. Try the man, then, 
by what estimate you please, and you 
find no flaw or shortcoming in his dif- 
ficult course. We are not of those 
whom M. Maurel accuses of denying 
to overruling Providence all share in 
Wellington’s victories: we contend 
simply that Providence helped Wel- 
lingten, as Invisible Superintendence 
is apt to aid all earthly strivers, by 
means of the right arm of the actor 
himself. Had Wellington failed in 
genius, in industry, in perseverance, 
in sublime self-command, he would 
have appealed in vain to Fortune, 
who, as if indeed she were but a spirit 
of this world, smiles most graciously 
on those who are best able to take 
care of themselves. To assert that 
Wellington owed everything tochance, 
is to speak with the voice of downright 
ignorance, or of still more pitiable 
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malice. Every military act in the 
Peninsula was a link in the great 
argument he had propounded to him- 
self on first undertaking command, 
and the last triumphant feat was the 
logical and long-expected result of 
his far-seeing and sagacious combina- 
tions. 

It was towards the close of 1812, 
and after the unsuccessful attempt 
upon Burgos, that Mr Larpent joined 
the army in Spain. From the short 
memoir prefixed to Mr Larpent’s 
Journal, and written by his brother, 
we learn that the journalist was the 
eldest son of John Larpent, Esq., of 
East Sheen; that he was educated 
at Cambridge, where he took his de- 
gree as fifth wrangler; that he sub- 
sequently studied the law under an 
eminent special pleader, Mr Bayley ; 
that in due course he was called to 
the bar; and that in 1812, being in 
his thirty-sixth year,‘‘ he was tempted 
by the Right Hon. C. Manners Sut- 
ton, then Judge-advocate-general, to 
leave his profession, and to accept the 
situation of Judge-advocate-general 
to the armies in Spain under the 
command of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, to remain at headquarters 
with his grace, and to manage the 
courts-martial throughout the army.” 
The Diary kept by Mr Larpent during 
his brief residence in Spain—for, at 
the close of the war in 1814, Mr 
Larpent returned home with the last 
detachment of the British army from 
Bordeaux — is made up of letters 
written to his step-mother; and all the 
epistles, we are informed, are pub- 
lished, with some slight exceptions, 
exactly as they were written. We 
are bound to say that the letters 
might have been penned with greater 
care, and in a happier style. They 
do not carry an academic grace with 
them. Making every allowance for 
the circumstances under which they 
were composed, we cannot understand 
why they should have no better 
claim upon our approval than the 
letters of an indifferently educated 
school-boy. The construction of Mr 
Larpent’s sentences is loose, and fre- 
quently perplexing—his grammar not 
always exact—and his taste by no 
means commendable. At times we 


are compelled to doubt that the cor- 
respondence was originally addressed 
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to Mr Larpent’s mother, so very ques- 
tionable are some of the subjects in- 
troduced into it ; and, upon the whole, 
we cannot but think that the reader 
would have been much better satis- 
fied, and certainly not less edified, had 
Mr Larpent’s father, or some other 
male relation, received the documents. 
Had they not been addressed to a 
lady, it is charitable to hope that the 
amount of grain would have borne a 
handsomer proportion to the large 
quantity of chaff which the three 
volumes contain. All that relates to 
Wellington in Mr Larpent’s Diary— 
and we are sorry to say this is not 
much — is of the highest interest. 
When the hero is off the stage, no 
other interest whatever arises to 
supply his place. 

When we get close to the Duke, 
however, as Mr Larpent’s volumes 
occasionally bring us, it is consolatory 
to find that proximity by no means 
impairs the judgment we had formed 
at a distance. The picture loses 
nothing from a near inspection. Mr 
Larpent, who meets Lord Wellington 
in familiar intercourse every day, 
transacts business with him, and then 
hastily writes home an account of his 
proceedings, sketches off, in a line or 
two, a portrait, the sharp and well- 
defined lineaments of which are not 
to be mistaken. M. Maurel had 
written and sent forth his little bro- 
chure before the Judge - advocate- 
general’s Diary had appeared to testify 
to the truth of the high estimate he 
had conceived of Wellington’s mili- 
tary character. The French essayist 
will not be sorry to find the most 
valuable of all testimony following 
immediately upon his clever thesis. 
He will be gratified to learn that all 
the qualities of which he asserts the 
English general to have been possess- 
ed, are broadly marked in the personal 
descriptions now placed before him, 
although written off-hand forty years 
ago. ‘But he will be something more 
than gratified: he will be vastly 
amused and perfectly astonished. We 
cannot think that M. Maurel is pre- 
pared to hear—we were certainly not 
prepared to read—that whilst Lord 
Wellington was patiently and delibe- 
rately carrying out in Spain the great 
scheme of European liberation which 
he may be said to have organised in 
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his own mind before he set foot in the 
country, he was also a mighty hunter, 
a bon-vivant, and a lover of his bed 
o’ mornings. It would really appear, 
from Mr Larpent’s narrative, that 
nothing equalled the activity and de- 
votion of Wellington’s mind when he. 
had earnest business to do, except 
the perfect elasticity and ease of mind 
and body in the same man when all 
business was over. ‘The Duke,” 
said one of his aides-de-camp on one 
occasion in our hearing, * thought of 
nothing but his work whilst he was 
at it. When work was done, he never 
thought of it again. Between deciding 
upon an important movement and 
acting on the decision, he conducted 
himself as equably as though he had 
never had anything of importance to 
engage him.” Mr Larpent’s account 
verifies this statement to the letter. 
The Judge-advocate-general joined 
Lord Wellington at Rueda (headquar- 
ters), on the 5th of November 1812. 
He announces the circumstance in the 
following words: “‘I was introduced 
to Lord Wellington this morning, and 
delivered my letters. He was very 
courteous. We conversed for half 
an hour, and I am to dine there at 
six to-day, in full uniform. He is to 
send me fifty cases against officers, to 
examine, in order to see if any can be 
made out on evidence, which is the 
great difficulty.” A month’s experi- 
ence affords the legal gentleman some 
idea of the character he has to deal 
with. ‘ Lord Wellington,” he writes 
in December, ‘‘ whom I saw every 
day for the last three or four days be- 
fore he went ” (he was off to Cadiz or 
‘¢ somewhere ”), ‘I like much in busi- 
ness affairs. He is very ready and 
decisive, and civil—though some com- 
plain a little of him at times, and are 
much afraid of him. Going up with 
my charges and papers for instruc- 
tions, I feel something like a boy go- 
ing to school. I expect to have a 
long report to make on his return.” 
Lord Wellington is not long absent. 
From Cadiz he had gone to Oporto, 
where he was much féted, and enter- 
tained with dancing every night— 
‘‘ with which he was much pleased ; 
for his lordship, be it known, is as 
fond of the world’s good opinion as 


_the rest of us—though he takes his 


own straightforward and independent, 
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way of winning and enjoying it. He 
is, in truth, addicted to taking his 
own way in everything. Back at 
headquarters, he mounts his horse 
and becomes a sportsman. ‘ Lord 
Wellington has a good stud of about 
eight hunters; he rides hard, and only 
wants a good gallop, but, I under- 
stand, knows nothing of the sport, 
though very fond of it in his own way.” 
We learn afterwards that “* he hunts 
every other day almost;” but ‘ he 
makes up for it by great diligence and 
instant decision on the intermediate 
days. He reads and looks into every- 
thing. He works until about four 
o'clock, and then, for an hour or two, 
parades, with any one he wants to 
talk to, up and down the little square 
of Frenada (amidst all the chattering 
Portuguese), in his grey greatcoat.” 
By degrees Mr Larpent begins to feel 
less like a school-boy in his inter- 
views with the “‘ Peer,” as he is called 
at headquarters. ‘* Lord Wellington,” 
he writes on the 7th February 1813, 
“is now much more easy with me, 
and seems to trust to me more; and, 
yesterday, I was pleased when he 
said, ‘If your friends knew what was 
going on here, they would think you 
had no sinecure. And how do you 
suppose I was plagued when I had to 
do it all myself?’” But his lordship 
‘*trusts” implicitly to no one. “ He 
thinks and acts quite for himself— 
with me, if he thinks I am right, but 
not otherwise. I have, however, not 
found what Captain —— told me I 
should—that Lord Wellington im- 
mediately determines against any- 
thing that is suggested to him; on 
the contrary, I think he is reasonable 
enough, only often a little hasty in 
ordering trials, when an acquittal 
must be the consequence.” 

If his lordship is ‘a little hasty in 
ordering trials,” he is sedate and cool 
enough, in all conscience, when under- 
going trial himself. Here are a couple 
of notable instances: “‘ Once, when 
in a fog in the morning, as he was 
pursuing the French, he found a divi- 
sion of our men, under Sir William 
Erskine, much exposed in advance, 
and nearly separated from the rest of 
the army, and the French in a village 
within a mile of where he was stand- 
ing. He could see nothing; but on 
some prisoners being brought in, and 
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being asked what French division and 
how many men were in the village, 
they, to the dismay of every one ex- 
cept Wellington, said that the whole 
French army was there. All he said 
was, quite coolly, ‘Oh! they are all 
there, arethey? Well, we must mind 
a little what we are about, then.’” The 
following is still better: ‘Soon after 
the battle of Fuentes d’Onore, and 
when we were waiting in our position 
near them to risk an attack, to pro- 
tect the siege of Almeida, one morning 
suddenly and early Lord Aylmer came 
to him whilst he was shaving, to tell 
him ‘the French were all off, and the 
last cavalry mounting to be gone’—the 
consequence of which movement re- 
lieved him entirely, gave him Almeida, 
and preserved Portugal—he only took 
the razor off for one moment, and 
said, ‘Ay, I thought they meant to be 
off; very well:’ and then another 
shave just as before, and then not 
another word till he was dressed.” 
The firm hand that held the razor 
belonged to a body framed for the 
hardiest endurance. The very plea- 
sures of Wellington in the Peninsula 
were arrived at through toil. Witness 
his severe hunting in weather “‘ much 
too hot to be out,” and his dinner 
parties twenty miles distant from 
headquarters. ‘* He stayed at business 
at Frenada until half-past three, and 
then rode full seventeen miles to 
Rodrigo in two hours to dinner, dressed 
in all his orders, &c.; was in high 
glee, danced himself, stayed supper, 
and at half-past three in the morning 
went back to Frenada by moonlight, 
and arrived here before daybreak at 
six, so that by twelve he was ready 
again for business.” This is pleasure: 
when work is to be done, and matters 
are serious, the activity is fearful. 
“ Besides all the hunting, &c., the 
day before yesterday, after doing 
business until twelve o'clock, off he 
went by himself, without saying 4 
word to any one, over to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, seventeen miles off, inspected 
all the works, and was back again 
here in five hours and a half to din- 
ner.” A few pages further on, and 
we hear of greater feats, accompanied 
by the expression of a well-grounded 
fear that ‘he is overdoing it.” ‘Lord 
Wellington was out hunting on Thurs- 
day, and being kept in by rain all 
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- yesterday, is making up for it to-day, 
by persisting in his expedition to the 


fourth division. He was to set out 
at seven this morning for the re- 
view of General Cole’s division, on a 
plain beyond Castel Rodrigues, about 
twenty-eight miles from hence; was 
to be on the ground about ten, and 
was to be back at dinner to-day by 
four or five o’clock. This is something 
like vigour, and yet I think he over- 
does it a little.” 

Whether he “ overdoes it” or not, 
it is clear his lordship does not im- 
prove in his habits as he gets older. 
A letter dated Iourita, headquarters, 
July 9, 1813, runs as follows :—‘* Not 
to lose a day, Lord Wellington, the 
first day he was here, rode all about 
San Sebastian to see it in all directions, 
examine, &c., and was provoked at 
the Spaniards parading before him, 
when his object was to be incog. The 
second day he went to Irun, on the 
frontiers, on the Bidassoa, to see 
how things were going on there. The 
day before yesterday, having waited 
till eight o’clock (morning) just to re- 
ceive the Gazette, away he went, nine 
leagues over the mountains, for San 
Estevan. He is going to see more of 
the mountain passes that way, and 
says he shall be back the fourth day, if 
possible, though many think it im- 
possible.” His lordship, by the way, 
was constantly doing, in his own 
quiet fashion, the most “ impossible” 
things. In fact, as Mr Larpent in- 
forms us, he “banished the terms 
difficulty and impossibility from his 
vocabulary :” he made his plans, and 
expected them to be carried out. It 
was no excuse that the plans were 
thwarted by the elements. His 
officers were responsible to him for 
the execution of his orders, and should 
have dealt with the elements accord- 
ingly. When he gets hold of an 
officer capable of such feats, he never 
leaves him. A worker himself, he 
knew how to appreciate the ready- 
handed. ‘At Badajoz he found so 
little to be had in the regular way for 
a siege, from want of transport, and 
so many difficulties in consequence 
from the regular bred artillery, gene- 
rals, &c., that he became principal 
engineer himself, making use of Col. 
Dickson, the acting man, as his in- 
strument. These sieges procured 
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Dickson his majority and lieutenant- 
colonelcy in consequence ; and though 
only a captain in the royal regiment 
of artillery, he now conducts the whole 
department here, because he makes no 
difficulties.” 

It is easy enough to understand the 
successes of Wellington, when we are 
once admitted behind the scenes. It 
was quite impossible that he should 
fail. His were the qualities by which 
all men mount to greatness, whether 
in the battle-field or in the workshop, 
in the academy or in the forum. He 
comprehended with an enlightened 
vision the labour he had to perform, 
and possessed himself of all its details 
with a tenacious grasp. He formed 
his own plans—himself saw to their 
execution—never turned aside from 
his immediate object; and he knew 
how to inspire his chosen lieutenants 
with the resolution, the industry, and 
the eager zeal by which all his own 
great undertakings were advanced. 
The transparent simplicity of his cha- 
racter, in the midst of all, is the finest 
of his many qualities. His great rival 
was aborn actor; the smallest matter 
was performed by Napoleon with a 
view to effect. The greatest of 
Wellington’s achievements were got 
through, as a matter of course, with 
the least possible display, and with- 
out triumphant flourish of any kind. 
It was not affectation in Wellington 
to accomplish the mightiest deeds 
with the same tranquillity and ab- 
sence of ostentation as the humblest 
of his soldiers obeyed orders in the 
ranks. A sense of duty actuated both 
—the performance of duty satisfied 
both. The best qualities of the ser- 
vant and the master, of the private 
and the commander, were singularly 
combined in the character of this great 
man ; and hence his sublime modera- 
tion in the height of glory, his steady 
obedience to law, his loyalty and 
even tenour at all times. The very 
weaknesses of Wellington reveal the 
transparent single-mindedness of the 
man. His vanity, such as it is, is as 
amusing as it is pardonable. When 
at the very summit of his fame, and 
when his occupations were most press- 
ing, he finds time for consultations 
with his valet on the fmportant sub- 
jects of coats and boots. Just before 
the entry into Toulouse, we read the 
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following memorandum: “ In one 
instance, Lord Wellington is not like 
Frederick the Great. He is remark- 
ably neat, and most particular in his 
dress, considering his situation. He 
is well made, knows it, and is willing 
to set off to the best what nature has 
bestowed. In short, like every great 
man, present or past, almost without 
exception, he is vain. He cuts the 
skirts of his own coats shorter to 
make them look smarter; and only a 
short time since I found him discuss- 
ing the cut of his half-boots, and sug- 
gesting alterations tohis servant, when 
went in upon business.” A more 
naif and characteristic incident is that 
of my Lord Wellington encoring songs 
written and sung in his own praise. 
‘We have three Spanish songs in 
honour of Wellington, one rather gone 
by now: ‘ The Retreat of Marmont,’ 
a very pretty air; the other was com- 
posed at Cadiz lately, when Lord 
Wellington was there. I suppose 
you have them in England. Moretti 
of Cadiz is the composer. One of 
them is good, and the other very well. 
Lord Wellington sits and hears his 
own praises in Spanish with consider- 
able coolness, and calls for it himself 
several times.” Songs not in his lord- 
ship’s praise, or inopportunely intro- 
duced, are not so acceptable. ‘* The 
people of Zamora entertained Lord 
Wellington and the staff with a con- 
cert, lemonade and ices, &c. The 
former did not admire this time lost in 
singing psalms to him, as he said.” 
His lordship, however, finds an ex- 
cuse in the lines that follow. This 
was evidently no time for singing 
songs, whether religious or profane. 
‘**T met him,” Mr Larpent goes on to 
say, ‘‘ in the evening, riding down to 
the bridge to direct, in his Spanish 
uniform. In the morning he was on 
one side of the pontoon bridge, and 
Marshal Beresford on the other.” 

Of the simple and heroic demeanour 
of the man, more than one instance is 
presented in Mr Larpent’s Diary; 
and it is well worth remarking, that 
the good example is not lost upon the 
standers-by. ‘‘ From Lord Welling- 
ton downwards,” writes the Judge- 
advocate from headquarters, ‘‘ there 
is mighty little humbug. Every one 
works hard, and does his business. 
The substance, and not the form, is 
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attended to. The maxim of our chief 
is, ‘ Let every one do his duty well, 
and never let me hear of any difficul- 
ties about anything;’ and that is 
all he cares about.” There is little 
** humbug” in the following accounts: 
—‘** At dinner” (Mr Larpent is writ- 
ing in July, 1818, from Ernani) * I 
met Castanos, Jeron, Alava, Mendi- 
zabel, and a number of inferior offi- 
cers, amongst them the major, who 
had been left as a captain to defend 
Villa Alba de Tormes when we re- 
treated last year, and who held out. 
the time he was ordered to remain, 
and brought off two hundred out of 
three hundred of his men to Frenada. 
For this he was made a major, I be- 
lieve at Lord Wellington’s request. 
General Alava also introduced an offi- 
cer who came to present to Lord Wel- 
lington King Joseph’s sword — his 
dress sword, in steel and diamonds, 
and very handsome. Where taken 
from, or whence obtained, I did not: 
learn. Lord Wellington just looked at 
it as he took his seat at dinner, and, 
telling his man to put it by safe some- 
where, fell at the soup, and said no 
more.” 

After the more than triumphant 
entry into Toulouse—for the city was 
as eager to welcome the conqueror 
as he to occupy it—and when the 
mind of the victor, all his battles 
over, might be supposed to be ab- 
sorbed in schemes of present advan- 
tage or future self-aggrandisement— 
the warrior still displays an unruffled 
and a placid disposition, making no 
alteration whatever in his habits or 
pursuits. Not long after the battle 
of Toulouse, a queer-looking person 
presented himself one morning, about 
eight o’clock, in Lord Wellington’s 
garden. He was dressed in a pair of 
dirty over-alls, in a common short pe- 
lisse, and a foraging cap; but his 
whole breast was covered with stars 
and little crosses, and swords and 
orders of all sorts. It was Sir Charles 
Stewart, who had arrived from Paris, 
‘* to signify a wish, on the part of the 
Allies, that Lord Wellington would 
be>the English commissioner at the 
General Congress.” Sir Charles had 
arrived at headquarters at two in the 
morning—had gone to bed, and risen 
at eight o’clock, in order to make sure 
of catching his lordship before he 
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could leave his house. Sir Charles 
should have risen four hours earlier, 
or not have gone to bed at all; for, 
** to his mortification, he found Lord 
Wellington had been, since five in the 
morning, out hunting; and when Sir 
Charles asked where he could go to 
meet him, the best information he 
could get was, that it was in a forest 
somewhere about eighteen miles distant; 
but no one knew exactly where, as 
the only persons who knew, about 
four in number, were out with him.” 
Another incident at Toulouse testifies 
still more emphatically to the unos- 
tentatious conduct of Lord Welling- 
ton, even in the heyday of his popu- 
larity and great fame. Touches such 
as these strike out the character of 
the individual more strongly than the 
most elaborate and finished drawings. 
“T was at Lord Wellington’s new 
hotel, the great inn, the Hotel de 
France, endeavouring to find hisroom, 
to leave a court-martial, when I stum- 
bled on my friend, the Dutch aide-de- 
camp of General. Clausel, who told 
me he was looking for one of our mar- 
shal’s aides-de-camp in waiting, to 
introduce his general, who was behind 
him, and who, on my turning round, 
recognised me. To their great sur- 
prise, I told them that there was no 
chance of finding an aide-de-camp, 
but perhaps we might find a sergeant, 


and I was on the search. It so hap-- 


pened, there was no one but an igno- 
rant sentinel. In trying a door or two, 
we blundered upon Lord Wellington, 
who came himself to the door ; so I in- 
troduced the astonished Clausel, and 
walked off.” The picture speaks for 
itself; but Mr Larpent’s commentary 
on the text gives to it still greater 
effect. ‘* My Dutch friend told me,” 
he adds, ‘“ that Soult and Suchet 
would have had about six aides-de- 
camp, &c., in the first room, and a 
general officer in waitingin the second. 
I own I think our great man is in the 
opposite extreme ; but he does not like 
being watched and plagued. Just 
after the state Jevée yesterday, I saw 
him cross the crowded square in his 
blue coat and round hat, almost un- 
noticed and unknown even to the very 
people who, half an hour before, had 
been cheering him.” The blue coat 
and round hat are spoken of on a later 
occasion, when they appear on a dif- 
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ferent and far more splendid scene, 
but with equal credit to the wearer. 
Mr Larpent, still writing from Tou- 
louse, after Wellington has departed, 
and made his entry into Paris, amid 
the acclamations of its fickle people, 
says: ‘‘ The Marquess of Bucking- 
ham has been here, and is now going 
to Tarbes and Barége, and then re- 
turns to see our great man. We hear 
the latter was at the review at Paris 
in his blue coat and round hat. This 
is quite like him, and upon a good 
principle; the marshals, the public 
functionaries, the kings and the em- 
perors, would have outdone anything 
he could have put on except this.” 
For many a glimpse whichis afforded 
us of the renowned commander in 
these volumes we were quite pre- 
pared; but, as already hinted in our 
earlier page, more than one takes us 
by surprise. They who have been 
taught, for instance, to admire the 
early habits of the duke, even up to 
the latest day of his life—and have 
read, week after week, as regularly as 
Monday morning came, of his punc- 
tual attendance on the previous day 
at the chapel in St James’s, whilst 
the majority of his countrymen were 
scarcely waking from their slumbers, 
will hardly expect to learn that on the 
eve of mighty battles, fraught with still 
mightier consequences to the civilised 
world, it is recorded of Lord Welling- 
ton that he “is not as easily roused 
from his bed as he used to be.” This, 
it is urged, ‘is the only change that 
has taken place in him since the war 
began ;” although, adds the chroni- 
cler, ‘*I understand he was always 
fond of his pillow. He had rather ride 
like an express for ten or fifteen lea- 
gues, than be early and take time to 
his work.” More natural does it seem 
to hear that, when the Prince-Regent 
expressed a wish that Lord Welling- 
ton should correspond with him from 
Spain, the said lord quietly declined 
to do anything of the sort, answering 
that “ he had nothing to say to 
him — that he wrote to his minis- 
ters—and that was enough.” Neither 
is there anything in the following 
story to shock the expectation of the 
reader at all acquainted with the style 
and manner of the departed duke. 
“‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Elphinstone is 
still here. When he became senior 
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officer of the corps, he wrote up for 
instructions from Lisbon, and to ask 
what Lord Wellington wished him to 
do, and where he was to go as chief 
engineer in the Peninsula? The an- 
swer was, that, as chief engineer in 
the Peninsula, he would best know 
where his proper place was. Up he 
came by sea, in a week, in conse- 
quence.” The following is to match : 
‘* The artillery officers here are rather 
heavy and slow, or, as Lord Welling- 
ton said himself one day of a late 
commander, ‘I took care to let him 


feel that I thought him very stupid.’ 


‘That must have been,’ General 
Murray said privately, ‘ by telling 
him so in plain terms, I have no doubt.’ 
Colonel F——, who commanded the 
artillery at the battle of Salamanca, 
and who is very well spoken of by 
every one, but at times, I believe, is 
slow, was once with Lord Wellington 
at an audience when things went 
wrong, and Lord Wellington got irate, 
and told him pretty nearly that his 
friend, concerning whom he was in- 
quiring, ‘ might go to hell.’ Colonel 
F—— came muttering out, ‘Tl go, 
sir, to the Quarter-master-general 
for a route,’ which Lord Wellington 
heard, and laughed well.” Other tales 
told of this ready, active, and prac- 
tical mind, so richly endowed with 
common sense, bear the same un- 
doubted stamp of truth upon them. 
When his people about him talk of 
the weather, and of the effect of 
the moon upon it, he says, ‘ It’s all 
nonsense,” and makes his arrange- 
ments wholly independent of the lunar 
authority. When he requires the 
services of the above-mentioned Co- 
lonel Elphinstone in order that he may 
cross the Adour, and the colonel 
suggests that the quantity of plank 
necessary will take time and cause 
delay, the duke’s instant answer is, 
‘** No; there are all your platforms of 
batteries which have been sent out in 
case of a siege; cut them all up.” 
And when Elphinstone rejoins, ‘‘ Then, 
when we proceed with the siege what 
is to be done?” — the reply, ‘* Oh, 
work your guns in the sand until 
you can make new ones out of the 
pine wood near Bayonne,” settles the 
question at once, and the English 
battering platforms are cut up for 
planks forthwith—the official scruples 
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of “‘the chief engineer in the Penin- 
sula” notwithstanding. 

The question whether Wellington 
ever received a wound during his cam- 
paigns, was warmly discussed in the 
public journals shortly after his de- 
cease, when every topic in connection 
with his name had more than common 
interest. Sir William Verner, who 
served under Wellington in the Pen- 
insula, and was present at the battle 
of Orthes, wrote, amongst others, to 
the leading journal, giving an accu- 
rate account of the day’s proceedings, 
stating the manner in which the Duke 
was hurt in that engagement, and 
calling upon the surgeon who dressed 
the wound—if he were still alive—to 
remember a conversation that took 
place between Sir William and him- 
self on the eventful day. Before Sir 
William Verner’s letter could reach 
the printer’s hands, the surgeon him- 
self—living, we believe, in Ireland— 
had rendered its publication unneces- 
sary by forwarding spontaneously to 
the journal a detailed account of the 
Duke’s accident, agreeing in all re- 
spects with the narrative of the hon- 
ourable and gallant member for Ar- 
magh. Mr Larpent’s memorandum 
corroborates the evidence of both these 
witnesses. It would appear that Lord 
Wellington and General Alava were 
close together when they were both 
struck—not at the same instant of 
time, however—on the hip, but on 
different sides. (Sir William Verner’s 
account describes the wound as re- 
ceived on a lower and ignobler spot.) 
General Alava, says Mr Larpent, was 
struck first, and Wellington was 
laughing at him, and telling him it was 
all nonsense, and that he was not hurt, 
when he received a blow, and a worse 
one, in the same place himself. Alava 
said it was to punish him for laughing 
at him. That the Duke escaped so 
long, and came off at last with so 
little injury, is matter of astonish- 
ment, considering the indifferent care 
he took at all times for his personal 
safety. Mr Larpent’s volumes de- 
scribe the commander-in-chief as al- 
ways in the thick of danger, and as 
affording infinite amusement to those 
about him, by finding fault with offi- 
cers for exposing themselves to lia- 
bilities which he was the foremost to 
take upon himself. His coolness is 
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equal to his daring. Witness the 
following instances: ‘* We were all 
yesterday surprised by the news that 
the French pickets were all withdrawn 
near Bayonne in our front on this 
side, and that we might proceed close 
into the works round Bayonne. 
What this means exactly none of us 
know; Lord Wellington, however, 
was over immediately to have a peep 
into the town on that side. Careless 
about himself, he got so close that I 
understand there were some French 
in a house within about forty yards 
of him, and he did not move until he 
thought a French frigate, lying in the 
harbour, seemed to be making some 
preparations, as if going to fire at the 
party. As I mentioned to you, it 
was on the 10th of December, in front 
here, he got quite in the midst of the 
broken Portuguese, where there were 
cross fires on all sides, and was fear- 
Sul of moving off quickly back, even 
though he wanted to go and order up 
Sresh troops, lest the bad example might 
increase the disorder, and make the 
men in greater confusion; so he went 
leisurely back, until out of sight, and 
then cantered off to the unbroken part 
of the column.” For boldness in re- 
connoitring, we have seldom read 
anything to surpass his lordship’s 
proceeding upon the eve of Toulouse. 
*“* Lord Wellington, with two other 
officers, went to the spot (the banks 
of the river) to reconnoitre. Conceal- 
ing his general’s hat with an oil-skin, 
he got into conversation with the French 
vidette, dismounted, got down to the 
water-side, looked all about him, saw 
all he wished, and came away. I 
think,” adds Mr Larpent, ‘‘ this was 
risking too much ; but no French sol- 
dier would have any idea of the com- 
mander of the allied forces going 
about thus with two attendants. Lord 
Wellington was yesterday over alone 
on foot, and went on upon a horse of 
General Cole’s, as horses could not 
pass. Even General P— was a little 
uneasy, and sent, about eight o’clock, 
to know if he had come back safe. 
He returned about -seven o’clock, 
when it was dusk.” 

The writer of the article in the 
Quarterly Review, of which we have 
already made brief mention, protests 
against the notion entertained by M. 
Manrel, that the surname of Jron 
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Duke was applied to Wellington dur- 
ing his military career; and refers, 
in proof of his opinion that no such 
designation is applicable to the com- 
mander, ‘‘to numerous instances, 
the most minute as well as the most 
elevated, scattered through tie des- 
patches, of the natural benevolence 
and humanity of his heart, and of its 
unaffected tenderness towards his 
private friends.” Two such instances 
are quoted. One is the letter of the 
Duke, announcing to Lord Aberdeen, 
in affecting terms, the death at Water- 
loo of his brother, Sir Alexander Gor- 
don; the other is the letter written 
the day after the battle to the Duke 
of Beaufort, informing him of the 
severe wound received by his brother 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, and of the 
losses, which, in the words of his 
grace, had ‘so broken him down that 
he had no feeling for the advantages 
he had acquired.” It is worth while 
to compare, with these expressions of 
feeling and regard, the impression 
derived by Mr Larpent of Lord Wel- 
lington’s ‘ friendships” from a close 
observation of his deportment at a 
period when every day brought with 
it some new trial and loss. The words 
of the Judge-advocate are curious. 
“You ask me if Lord Wellington has 
recollected ——- with regard. He 
seems to have a great opinion of him, 
but scarcely has ever mentioned him 
to me. In truth, I think Lord Wel- 
lington has an active, busy mind, 
always looking to the future, and is 
so used to lose a useful man, that as 
soon as gone he seldom thinks more 
of him. He would be always, I have 
no doubt, ready to serve any one who 
had been about him who was gone, or 
the friend of a deceased friend, but he 
seems not to think much about you 
when once out of the way. He has 
too much of everything and every- 
body always in his way to think much 
of the absent.” It is well if men like 
Lord Wellington do as much as this. 
That he was not forgetful of the claims 
of those who were chiefly in his way, 
and were most dependent upon his 
good feeling and consideration, is 
manifest from what we know of his 
conduct towards the brave soldiery, 
with whose right arm hewon his many 
battles. ‘I have read in French 
military works of repute,” writes 
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Lord Ellesmere, ‘‘ the strongest tes- 
timony to the care which the Duke 
took of his troops in respect of lodg- 
ing, subsistence, &c.;” and French 
writers do but confirm all the accounts 
rendered by our own authorities. It 
is true enough, as M. Maurel remarks, 
that the severity of the Duke in main- 
taining discipline was inflexible; but 
it is equally certain, as the same 
writer admits, thatthere never existed, 
since the bloody trade of war has been 
carried on, ‘*a general more sparing 
of the blood of his soldiers, or one who 
endeavoured to lighten their labours, 
their privations, and their fatigues, 
with a more paternal affection.” One 
example of his anxiety to secure the 
individual comfort of the soldier is 
mentioned in Mr Larpent’s book—an 
instance of consideration, not trivial 
either in its object or results; and 
much as we have quoted from the 
Diary, we must not fail to find place 
for it here. Some sharp fighting had 
taken place, and there had been hard 
work for the troops; and thus Mr 
Larpent writes on the subject: — 
** Our men, I am glad to learn, are in 
general considered as very healthy : 
General Cole told me his division 
particularly so, after all their fatigues. 
I believe the army have Lord Welling- 
ton to thank even for this principally. 
Last year, the mules per company 
allowed by government were em- 
ployed carrying the heavy iron camp- 
kettles, and our men had no tents, as, 
though allowed, they could not be 
carried: this year Lord Wellington 
had light tin-kettles made, one for 
every six men, for the mess, to be 
carried by one of the men, each hav- 
ing a small cooking machine of tin 
besides. This plan sets the mules free 
and disposable, and thus three tents 
have been carried for every company ; 
and, allowing for absentees, guards, 
officers’ servants, sentries, &c., this 
now nearly houses or covers all our 
men, and contributes much to the 
health of the army. It was entirely 
an arrangement of his own.” The 


reader, after reading this, may possibly 
not agree with Mr Larpent in think- 
ing it ‘‘ remarkable enpugh that Lord 
Wellington is very popular with the 
common Spanish soldiers and with 
the country people, though with the 
generality of officers, regimental in 
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particular, and with the highest 
classes in Spain, it is rather the re- 
verse.” A general who looks after 
the material and best interests of his 
army, and respects on his victorious 
march the rights and properties of 
the humblest man he meets, may 
well be popular with the lowly and 
the poor. Referring to Lord Wel- 
lington’s prevailing respect for the 
property of his enemies, M. Maurel 
quotes one exhibition of self-denial, 
which he summons the whole civilised 
world to admire. It was after the 
battle of Toulouse, and whilst the 
conqueror was sending the Spaniards 
home across the Pyrenees. On that 
occasion thus wrote Wellington home 
to the British government:—‘ Your 
lordship is also acquainted with the 
state of our financial resources. We 
are overwhelmed with debts, and I 
can scarcely stir out of my house on 
account of the public creditors waiting 
to demand payment of what is due to 
them.” ‘‘Nothing,” adds M. Maurel, 
“can be grander or more nobly origi- 
nal than this-admission. This old 
soldier, after thirty years’ service, 
this tron man and victorious general, 
established in an enemy’s country at 
the head of an immense army, is 
afraid of his creditors. This is a kind 
of fear that has seldom troubled the 
mind of conquerors and invaders; and 
I doubt if the annals of war could 
present anything comparable to this 
sublime simplicity.” 

From the passages we have quoted, 
as they have occurred to us, from Mr 
Larpent’s Diary, our readers will have 
gathered some idea of the great Duke, 
as he appeared to those immediately 
engaged with him in a laborious and 
trying service. They will have been, 
for the most part, prepared for the 
impression they have received, by all 
that they have previously heard, read, 
and seen of the man whose bodily 
presence had become more familiar 
and welcome to his contemporaries 
than that of any other personage. 
From first to last, no inconsistency 
appears. Whether in India or in the 
Peninsula, in the field, or in the ca- 
binet, abroad or at home, Wellington 
is still the same. Simple in his habits, 
stern in his performance of obliga- 
tions, punctual and methodical in all 
his arrangements, jealous and impa- 
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tient of unauthorised intrusion, yet 
grudging no time for the humblest 
service required in the discharge of 
his duties—pains-taking, industrious, 
persevering, just, and self-denying— 
such are the qualities by which our 
great Captain is distinguished: great 
in what he did, great in what he 
left undone. It has been no part of 
our present duty to describe at length 
the grand military achievements of 
Wellington in the Peninsula. These 
particulars will be found, and have 
been greedily devoured by thousands, 
in the classic pages of Alison and 
Napier. Nor have we attempted to 
dilate upon a topic which the choicest 
pens of England have emulously 
striven to illustrate, from the moment 
when the sudden, but not wholly un- 
expected, death of England’s greatest 
citizen summoned the teachers, the 
poets, and the philosophers of our 
common country to hymn his becom- 
ing requiem. Our office has been 
more humble, though not less grate- 
ful. It has been ‘our pride briefly 
to communicate to these pages the 
tardy acknowledgment of the foreigner 
who, after years of disparagement, 
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comes to us with the confession that, 
if truth is to be told, all must admit 
that our Wellington was a brave sol- 
dier, a modest hero, a sincere friend 
to the laws and liberties of his coun- 
try, a respectful and faithful subject ; 
one who had conquered, without seek- 
ing it, the title of first citizen, and 
who, during forty years, ouly aspired 
to do honour to that superb title; 
and, whilst we have taken the opinion 
of the stranger, we have submitted to 
the reader the unerring evidence of 
our Own countryman, whose jottings, 
never intended for publication, serve, 
in the most emphatic manner, to 
justify every syllable of praise that 
has been uttered, whether at home or 
abroad, upon this interesting subject. 
It is not always that posterity sanc- 
tions the verdict of the preceding age. 
History will more than satisfy our 
estimate of Wellington; for every 
published record shall bring more and 
more prominently forward virtues 
which the hero’s unobtrusive life la- 
boured to conceal. We may safely 
leave, then, our buried chief to the 
impartial judgment of our sons. For 
ourselves, though it is true that 


‘¢ —— we shall see no more on yonder esplanade 
That well-known form emerging from the vaulted portal’s shade ; 
That we shall miss from where we stand, at many an evening’s close, 
That sight which told of duty done, and toil’s well-earned repose : 
Pursued by murmur’d blessings, as he pass’d upon his way, 
While lovers broke their converse off, and children left their play ; 
And child or man who cross’d his path was proud at eve to tell, 


* We met him on his homeward ride: the 


uke was looking well. 


We pass’d him close, we saw him near, and we were seen by him; 
Our hats were off, he touch’d his own, one finger to the brim.’ ” * 


—though we shall have, whilst we 
live, no more than the memory of this 
accustomed and affecting sight, we 
shall possess, until the last, for our 


advantage and guide, the recollection 
of the loftiest example of public virtue 
that our history affords. 





* The Eighteenth of November 1852. By Lord Ellesmere. Printed for private 


circulation. 
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DR CHALMERS AS POLITICAL ECONOMIST. 


THERE are few writers on political 
economy whose works we remember 
to have perused with more pleasure, 
attention, and profit than those of Dr 
Chalmers. We say this with a full 
conviction of the delusive nature of 
some of the principal doctrines he 
taught. It is by no means neces- 
sary that we should agree entirely 
with an author, in order to derive 
great assistance from him in the pro- 
secution of any study, especially of an 
abstract or speculative description. 
More will depend on the direction and 
the stimulant given to our thoughts, 
than to the exactness of what is pre- 
sented to us as a summary of the 
truth. We still think that, amongst 
the multifarious labours of Dr Chal- 
mers, his efforts, administrative and 
literary, in this department of political 
economy, take a very distinguished 
rank, and are worthy of great praise, 
though byno means of unrestricted ap- 
proval. We shall here limit ourselves 
to a few observations on his Political 
Economy. We regard his works on 
this subject as worthy of a careful 
perusal ;—above all, his tone and spirit 
of dealing with the science we do 
most heartily commend ; and we think 
it cannot be a superfluous labour to 
point out some of the speculative 
errors in writings which we should 
wish to see universally diffused. 

The union in Dr Chalmers of the 
Christian philanthropist with the 
political economist is that to which 
we at once point as a pre-eminent 
distinction. He is not the first or 
only instance of such a combination, 
but in our own days he has been 
the most conspicuous example of it. 
He is not the first—for, even before 
the science had assumed any shape 
or consistency, did not the piety of 
Féné!on lead to the anticipations of 
the philosophy of Adam Smith? But 
since the science (if by that name we 
may be permitted to call it) has 
taken a definite and independent form, 


he was the first to carry the banner 
of Christianity into the very heart of 
the citadel — to claim the intellectual 
territory also, as a fief of the Holy 
Church. He has done what lay in 
one man to Christianise the science. 
He has had worthy followers and co- 
labourers. If we mistake not, we 
have seen manifest results from his 
example in the awakened endeavours 
of our Christian teachers to carry the 
doctrines of their religion into the 
social questions that surround us; or, 
in more precise language, to apply the 
precepts of religion in complete har- 
mony with the most enlightened views 
of their period on the social organisa- 
tion of mankind. 

Unless the machinery of society be 
understood, how can Christian philan- 
thropy have its full scope, or exact 
application? The benevolent man 
will never be entirely wrong; for 
benevolence herself has that charm, 
that she cannot move without some 
healing virtue escaping from her; 
but still he may occasion, here and 
there, very palpable mischief by not 
comprehending the ulterior effects of 
his own charitable operations. To 
keep the two characters—the scientific 
observer and the practical philanthro- 
pist — apart, is something as if one 
should confine all the knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology to students 
in their dissecting-rooms, and send 
out to the living patients of the 
crowded city nothing better than the 
oe nurse, or thesympathising visitor. 

r Chalmers has done much to com- 
bine the two characters, and to unite 
the wide views of science with the 
ardour of benevolence. He himself 
has not always done full justice in this 
respect to the nature of his own 
labours. Anxious to show that it is 
not the doctrines themselves of politi- 
cal economy whose teaching to the 
poor will regenerate them, or preserve 
the commonwealth, he falls occasion- 
ally into the opposite error, of ceasing 
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to require even of the Christian teacher 
any knowledge of those doctrines. 
Now, we apprehend that very pious 
men have sometimes taught, both in 
and out of the pulpit, lessons of mo- 
rality, which a wider knowledge of 
the condition and wants of society 
would have considerably modified. 
We merely point to this transient 
inconsistency—the effect of his own 
ardent temperament—for the sake of 
bringing Dr Chalmers in unison with 
himself. The two following passages 
are not strictly in harmony, but the 
reader will have no difficulty in cor- 
recting the excess of statement in the 
one by the assistance of the other; 
and the passages themselves convey 
at once an insight into the general 
nature of his labours in this field of 
political economy. 

Speaking of the great subject, to 
which we shall have occasion to refer 


again, of the pressure of an excessive - 


population, he writes thus :— 


“Tt is not, however, by a direct pro- 
mulgation of the doctrines of Mr Malthus 
that the people will be converted to the 
side of their own interest. We can ima- 
gine nothing more preposterous than the 
diffusion, for this purpose, of tracts on 
population among the families of the land. 
The change will be accomplished surely, 
though indirectly, and by insensible pro- 
gress, through the means of general in- 
struction, or by the spread of common, 
and more especially of sound Christian 
education over the country. There is an 
indissoluble connection between the moral 
character and the economic comfort of a 
peasantry ; and the doctrine of Malthus 
is the vinculum by which to explain it. 
But it is not necessary to point out the 
vinculum to them. To make good the 
effect, it is not at all necessary that they 
should understand the cause. It is enough 
if, in the state of their own principles and 
feelings, they present or provide the cause. 
Let them only be a well-taught and mo- 
ralised people, and in that proportion 
will they mix prudence and calculation 
and foresight with every step in the his- 
tory of their lives. The desirable effect 
will follow without any theory or any anti- 
cipation of theirs. Let it, on the average, 
be held disreputable to marry without a 
fair and adequate prospect of provision, 
and the results would be a certain average 
of later marriages, or a country less bur- 
dened with an excess of population. ... 
The multitude may be wholly innocent 
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of economical science themselves, yet 
may they exemplify, and by their agency 
sustain, its most wholesome processes. 
They may realise the full benefits of an 
operation they do not comprehend, though 
in very deed they were themselves the 
operators. We object not to the highest 
possible education of the peasantry—yet 
it is not to the lessons of the political, 
but to those of the moral and religious 
school, that we look for the best and 
speediest instruments of their economic 
wellbeing. Neither teachers nor taught 
may understand this connection, nor is it 
necessary they should.” — Pol. Econ. vol. 
i. p. 40. 

Now, in this last sentence (and it is 
not the only sentence of the same de- 
scription we could quote) our energetic 
writer sways somewhat from his due 
balance. Nothing can be more true 
than that the direct teaching, on this 
question, of the doctrines of political 
economy will avail little. It will 
chiefly avail to excite discontent in 
the poorer classes, who may think 
that on them is laid, more than on 
any other, the responsibility of look- 
ing after the undue multiplication of 
the species, and the necessity of re- 
fraining from early marriage, or any 
marriage at all. But surely Dr Chal- 
mers did not mean to assert that the 
teachers of prudence should not be 
well informed as to the necessities 
(whatever they may be) of the pru- 
dence they inculcated. Had he listened 
to the exhortations of some country 
clergyman, or some Irish priest, who, 
in the innocence of his heart, and 
thinking only of restraining his flock 
from vicious pleasures, urged con- 
stantly, and urged exclusively, the 
propriety of marriage, he would most 
readily admit that the pastor of. a 
congregation might be a very good 
Christian, and yet but an indifferent 
moralist ; that the teacher might well 
need instruction when to bring forth 
one precept, and when the other pre- 
cept that he found in his holy canon. 
Accordingly, it is, in general, the very 
object which Dr Chalmers has chiefly 
at heart, to cultivate this union of 
Christian principle with economic 
knowledge. 


“ Our ecclesiastics,” he says in another 
place, “ are too little versant, and have, 
therefore, too little respect, for the im- 
portance of political economy; and our 
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economists stand at fully as wide a dis- 
tance from things ecclesiastical. Both 
seem alike unconscious of the strong in- 
termediate link that is between them, 
seeing that the chief objects of the one 
can only be accomplished through the 
successful exertions of the other. It was 
for the economists to have discovered the 
connection between a virtuous peasantry, 
and, through the consequent effect on 
population and wages, the greater suffi- 
ciency of their means, and their higher 
status in the commonwealth. But while 
it was for them to perceive and point out 
the connection, it is for the practical 
educationist alone, and pre-eminently for 
the Christian educationist,to make it good. 
The one may demonstrate what the essen- 
tial condition is on which the economic 
wellbeing of the common people turns ; 
but it is for the others, and for them only, 
to realise the condition.”—Pol. Econ. 
vol. ii. p. 21. 


To unite together these two de- 
partments of knowledge—to bring 
from the stores of economic science 
fresh arguments wherewith to urge 
forward the moral and religious cul- 
ture of the people—was the great task 
which Dr Chalmers proposed to him- 
self. And for this task, we must ob- 
serve that there were some circum- 
stances in his early education, and 
some qualities of his mind, which had 
peculiarly prepared and fitted him. 
‘We must not conceive of Dr Chalmers, 
as of some popular preacher or ve- 
teran divine, suddenly diverting his 
attention to a subject which came 
before him in the course of his pastoral 
and charitable labours. Long before 
he had been known as the popular 
preacher, he had been known as the 
popular lecturer. It was not divinity 
or classical scholarship, it was science 
that had first kindled the dormant 
energies of his mind, and from phy- 
sical science the next step had been 
to ethical and social inquiries. When, 
therefore, the eloquent pastor of St 
John’s, Glasgow, was seen devoting 
himself to-the exposition of the doc- 
trines of political economy, and to the 
carrying them out into administrative 
detail, he was not breaking up a new 
soil, or entering unprepared upon his 
subject ; he was resuming the chosen 
studies of his youth; he was taking 
up the thread where it had been 
broken off when he resigned all ambi- 
tion connected with a merely secular 
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literature ; he was reviving the stu- 
dent of St Andrews, but with far 
higher objects, and with nobler efforts 
and aspirations. 

Those who have perused Dr Han- 
na’s work, or any biographical account 
of Chalmers, will call to mind the 
somewhat peculiar manner and direc- 
tion in which his mind early developed 
itself. The study of the dead lan- 
guages, the usual labour of our schools, 
had not attracted, had entirely failed 
to stimulate him. We are told that 
his schoolmaster was negligent, and 
that, when he proceeded from the 
school to the college, he found himself 
in the rearward of his class, incapable: 
of following the professor’s teaching, 
and altogether left behind in the race. 
It was not till he entered on the study 
of mathematics that he retrieved his 
character from the charge either of 
stupidity or indolence. But this ex- 
planation does not quite satisfy us. 
A youth like Chalmers would not have 
allowed himself, from mere disadvan- 
tages of this kind, to be left behind. 
His example, we think, illustrates an 
observation which has often been 
made, but which is still very imper- 
fectly acted on in our educational 
systems. A lad makes no progress, 
and exhibits no interest, in the les- 
sons you assign to him, and you attri- 
bute all to stupidity or obstinacy. 
You should have tried him with other 
lessons, on some other subject, and 
you might have developed his mental 
energies, and perhaps brought them 
back, if this were necessary, in full 
force to the first studies you had 
assayed him with. There were more 
avenues than one by which you might 
have led forth an active and inquiring 
spirit. Young Chalmers made nothing 
of his Latin and Greek. Much desul- 
tory reading, we may be sure, had 
been all along going on, but he did 
nothing of a scholastic and academi- 
cal description till he was tried with 
mathematics. From that moment 
there was no fear of being left be- 
hind. A study had been presented to 
him, to which his intellectual tastes 
and aptitudes responded. In this 
study of mathematics, and after- 
wards of the several branches of 
physical science, he ardently en- 
gaged. From these he stept as 
eagerly into the social and moral 
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sciences. One work we hear of as 
especially engaging his attention, the 
perusal of which very likely laid the 
foundation of many a speculation in 
political economy, adopted and relin- 
quished in those earlier times. We 
should perhaps be thought fantastical 
if we traced any influence of this work 
in his maturer speculations; but al- 
though all direct influence on the cast 
of his sentiments must be supposed to 
have disappeared at that era of his 
life when his energies became pledged 
and devoted to the service of evan- 
gelical Christianity, yet we may ven- 
ture to attribute to his study of such 
works as the Political Justice a bolder 
spirit in his survey of the whole 
superstructure of human society than 
he would have elsewhere acquired. 
It is his habit to penetrate at once to 
the very groundwork of society—to 
the rudimentary feelings and wants of 
tman—to the elementary physical facts 
amongst which he is placed. No one, 
indeed, will pursue the study of poli- 
tical economy to- any advantageous 
result who has not this habit. Dr 
Chalmers possessed it in a conspi- 
cuous degree. He always strove to 
dissipate that mist which the last 
complicated results of an artificial 
state often conjure up before our 
eyes, and to look down at once to 
the palpable earth, and the living 
men upon it. Here is the soil, the 
fruitful clay beneath us, and here is 
mortal man—suspected, alas! of hav- 
ing much clay in his own composi- 
tion—moving on it, and fed by it: let 
us see what he is doing, what he can 
do, what he ought to do. 

And his speculations, whether cor- 
rect or not, have ever something grand 
in them. There was a great free 
heart beating in unison with his ener- 


getic intellect. He was a man of large: 


views; he had the audacity of spirit 
capable of projecting bold theories, 
and of carrying them out into hope- 
fal enterprises. When Christianity 
touched his heart, it did not subdue 
the spirit of the man. He brought 
the old forces to range under the new 
banner. He was ever something of a 
rebel towards earthly powers—the 
sort of rebel that the great reformer 
invariably is. When he discussed the 
poor-laws, it was with no less an in- 
tention than ‘to deliver a whole em- 
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pire from its legal and compulsory 
pauperism.” When he curiously in- 
vestigated the problem of taxation, 
his theory, and the scheme that fol- 
lowed on it, led to no petty results : 
one great territorial impost was to 
be the sole and direct source of the 
whole revenue, and this revenue was 
to be greater than any yet raised, and 
applied to nobler purposes than Gov- 
ernment had been in the habit of 
contemplating. However faulty many 
of his speculations may have been, 
they are never puerile. They are al- 
ways the speculations of an ardent 
and powerful intellect, having great 
objects in view, and a large faith in 
God and Humanity. Nor do we 
think there is any subject he has 
touched, on which he has left more 
indubitable traces of acute and ori- 
ginal thought, than this of Political 
Economy ;—howbeit, our ungracious 
Office will be chiefly to point out the 
errors into which it seems to us that 
he has fallen. 

‘Powerful and ardent” were two 
words which just now dropt casually 
from our pen, in characterising the 
intellect of Dr Chalmers, and their 
propriety, we think, no one will dis- 
pute. But he was not exact; he was 
not cautious. He was better capable 
of advancing and sustaining bold and 
original views, than of carefully weigh- 
ing conflicting evidence, and giving 
their proportionate value to a variety 
of truths. These were qualities of his 
mind which, it must be confessed, did 
not render him peculiarly fitted for an 
exposition of Political Economy, a 
subject which often requires us to hold 
many threads in the hand together, 
and to hold them patiently. This 
force and ardour of his intellect were 
likely to carry him into extremes; 
he is capable of being occupied with 
one truth to the exclusion of all 
others, which should have been there 
to modify or to moderate. We see 
him, in his controversies, charging, 
as it were, and putting to flight, 
one wing of his adversary’s troops, 
but pursuing his advantage too far, 
no warning voice telling him that 
there is a large body of the enemy 
left unconquered on the field. In the 
writings of no man of equal eminence 
that we could name, will you observe 
less of the spirit of doubt and hesita- 
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tion. He may have doubted, and 
weighed or balanced the for and 
against, at some previous time, but 
when he comes before the public, he is 
the unflinching, uncompromising ad- 
vocate of the position that he has taken 
up. Not a misgiving appears. No 
man loved truth better; but to the 
views which he had once embraced 
(and embraced, as we should think, 
with a suddenness of attachment) he 
adhered, for the time, with an ardour 
and enthusiasm which would not ad- 
mit of intrusive objections. There 
might be every other quality of the 
intellectual champion; one was al- 
ways absent—the calm survey of the 
field of battle. 

These characteristics of his mind 
we find illustrated in his Political 
Economy, but not here only. In his 
eloquent discourses from the pulpit, a 
cool and collected listener, if any one 
could remain cool and collected before 
his impassioned oratory, would occa- 
sionally have been tempted to inter- 
pose some simple objection, which 
would have deranged, or turned aside, 
the whole flood of eloquence. It has 
always appeared to us that those ce- 
lebrated Sermons, known as the Astro- 
nomical Discourses, would afford a 
striking instance of the tendency of Dr 
Chalmers’s mind to be carried away 
by some captivating thought or fancy. 
A considerable space in them is taken 
up by presenting, as an antidote, what 
would operate on many minds as an 
aggravation of the original distemper. 
The objection against Christianity 
which he here encounters is one to 
which we attach very little weight, and 
we feel no hesitation in remarking, 
that his answer to it has as little of 
sound reasoning as the objection it- 
self. Neither astronomy, nor any 
other science, can assure us even that 
the planets are inhabited; and it isa 
mere conjecture to say that every star 
in space is, like our sun, surrounded 
by a group of habitable globes, or 
that sun and stars are themselves the 
abode of spiritual beings. But pre- 
suming that this is the case, what is 
true of humanity must be equally true 
whether there are millions of peopled 
worlds, or this one globe only, of all 
we see, inhabited by reasonable crea- 
tures. We do not think, therefore, 
that the telescope has disproved 
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Christianity ; but if the telescope had 
shaken our faith, we certainly should 
not have found it restored to stability 
by looking through the microscope. 
If we had allowed our imagination to 
receive a shock from surveying the 
infinitude above us, our confusion, 
we fear, would only have been in- 
creased by surveying the infinitude 
below us. Call him great or little, 
man has an indescribably small space 
in the universe. For our part, he 
seems less when we look through the 
microscope, and see there something 
like ourselves doing ceaseless battle 
within the compass of a drop of water. 

The student of astronomy is sup- 
posed to have withdrawn his eye from 
the telescope of a Herschel, which has 
resolved our “milky way” into a 
congeries of innumerable stars or suns 
— which has first discovered distant 
nebule, and then resolved these also 
into other “‘ milky ways,” and which 
finally, pointed fairly into the dark- 
ness, detects—(so thinks the astro- 
nomer, and our heart beats at the 
suggestion) — detects there also, in 
this and that quarter, faint, undefined 
scintillations, mere tremors of light, 
as if proceeding from other groups of 
innumerable stars, too remote to give 
any other than this mysterious inti- 
mation of their existence. As he re- 
treats from the telescope, man and his 
earth seem so little that he trembles 
to believe in the wonderful narrative 
of his church. Surely it was not 
for man that the One—the Infinite— 
the Source of all these, infinite in num- 
ber. . . . Well, but our divine takes 
his patient at this moment of delirium, 
when imagination is in the ascend- 
ant, and conducts him to another 
scientific instrument. If his world 
had become so diminutive when he 
looked out into a space populous with 
worlds and suns, how great it must 
again become when he finds that every 
leaf hanging upon a tree, and every 
drop of water hanging from the leaf, 
might be described as in itself a little 
world! We say that the vertigo of 
his imagination is not likely to be 
cured by this process. Unless he 
could quite forget all he had seen in 
the telescope, when he opened the 
microscope, this last revelation would 
rather add to his embarrassment. But 
we repeat that the patient ought not 
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to have suffered at all, or to have soon 
recovered from his delirium, by the 
consideration that whatsoever is true 
of human nature, remains true though 
there may be millions of other natures 
resembling humanity. 

The ardent constitution of his mind, 
which impelled Dr Chalmers to push 
forward, as it were, one idea at a 
time to its utmost limits, is exempli- 
fied in his life as well as in his writings 
—especially that portion of his life 
which will continue to be surveyed 
with so very different feelings by the 
different ecclesiastical parties of our 
country. He who had been the zea- 
lous advocate of a religious Establish- 
ment supported by the State—the most 
impressive monitor to the State of its 
duty to uphold such an Establishment 
—became subsequently the leader of 
a party who broke the Church of Scot- 
land in twain, and seriously disabled it 
as a national church. Weare very far 
from designing to enter into this con- 
troversy, or even, at the present mo- 
ment, from passing an opinion upon the 
question in dispute between one large 
section of the General Assembly and 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
But one thing is evident, that the na- 
ture of the Church of Scotland, and of 
its connection with the State, could not 
have materially altered within a few 
years, and within that space we find 
Dr Chalmers its great advocate and 
its great assailant ;—or say, if the ex- 


pression is thought more accurate, the . 


assailant of those terms of union be- 
tween the Church and the State which 
had formerly been patiently endured. 
Unfortunately this was a case of ac- 
tion and of conduct, not of writing 
and of theorising. In the latter case, 
an excess of statement on the one 
side may often be corrected by an ex- 
cess of statement on the other. No 
such neutralising process can obtain 
in the field of action. Scotland will 
either have suffered much or have 
gained much by the last impulse she 
received from her active and enthusi- 
astic son. 

But it is our present task to notice 
the development of his mind in the 
especial department of political eco- 
nomy. In the crusade he undertook 
against the poor-laws, how vigorous 
are all his perceptions on one side of 
the question! how headstrong is his 
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career! An objection shall be riding 
with him all along upon his flanks, 
he will not turn his head to look at it. 
We cannot do better than at once 
commence such criticisms as our space 
will allow us to offer upon his poli- 
tical economy, with some remarks on 
his treatment of this absorbing topic 
of pauperism, and a legal provision 
for the poor. 

The question is now, we believe, 
felt to be decided, at least for the pre- 
sent; there is a dire necessity for 
poor-laws. Nevertheless a reference to 
Dr Chalmers’s writings on this subject 
will not be uninstructive, both for the 
truths they contain, which should at 
all times be borne in mind, and also 
for the sake of correcting their partial 
and defective statements. In the last 
preface to his Christian and Economic 
Polity he thus expresses himself— 
*“* We have long thought that, by a 
legal provision for indigence, two prin- 
ciples of our moral nature have been 
confounded, which are radically dis- 
tinct from each other—distinct both 
objectively, in the ethical system of 
virtue; and subjectively, in the laws 
and workings of the human constitu- 
tion. These two principles are huma- 
nity and justice, whereof the latter is 
the only proper object of legislation, 
which, by attempting the enforcement 
of the former, has overstepped alto- 
gether its own rightful boundaries. 
It is right that justice should be en- 
forced by law, but compassion ought 
to have been left free.” 

Now, such an abstract statement 
as this is altogether very defective. 
In what respect is it that we legislate 
on the principle of humanity, when 
we appoint a public provision for dis- 
abled and helpless poverty? We do 
not ‘‘ enforce” the humanity of this 
or that individual, and, under pains 
and penalties, compel him to be cha- 
ritable, which would be a violence to 
the very nature of charity. A certain 
portion of the public revenue, raised 
by taxation, like all other revenue, is 
applied to the relief of the destitute. 
The humanity of the purpose cannot 
possibly be an objection to it; the 
only objection we have to encounter 
is, that, in reality, it does not answer 
its humane intention... When an hos- 
pital, or an asylum for lunatics, is 
built and endowed by the State, no one 
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objects that this is legislation “‘ on the 
principle of humanity.” A State pro- 
vision for the poor is liable to abuses 
which these institutions are not ; and 
this liability to abuse constitutes the 
difficulty we have to deal with, not, 
surely, the principle of humanity that 
is involved in the measure. 

But it is not humanity only ; there 
is a principle of justice also at the root 
of the matter. ‘‘ Pauperism,” writes 
Dr Chalmers, a little farther on, ‘* in 
sofar assustained on the principle that 
each man, simply because he exists, 
holds a right on other men, or on s0- 
ciety, for existence, is a thing not to 
be regulated, but destroyed.” It is 
not ‘* simply because he exists ” that 
aman can be said to hold a right to 
subsistence from others. So far as 
we should import the idea of right into 
the question, we should distinctly say 
that it is not because he simply 
exists that he can claim the assistance 
of others, but because he exists in a 
state of society where laws have se- 
cured the land, and every description 
of inheritable wealth, to their pre- 
sent proprietors, and left a large class 
to earn what is often a precarious 
subsistence by daily wages for daily 
labour. 

We believe, for our own part, that 
an enlightened advocate of our poor- 
law would cautiously avoid any ques- 
tion of abstract right. He would sup- 
port this law, as he supports others, 
on the broad grounds of expediency. 
It works more good than evil. It 
tends to the security of property, by 
preventing the growth of a class of 
destitute and desperate men. It is 
found to check that excess of popula- 
tion which, at first sight, it seems to 
foster. Indeed, the great argument 
which has converted many who were, 
at one time, as zealous antagonists of 
a poor-law as Dr Chalmers: himself, 
is precisely this—that although a pub- 
lic provision for the poor will certainly 
encourage, to some degree, a spirit of 
carelessness and improvideyce, yet 
where a pauper population already 
exists, a far greater evil is to be ap- 
prehended by leaving it unnoticed, 
and allowing it to multiply itself in 
utter recklessness and despair. To 
cultivate habits of industry and the 
spirit of self-reliance, should undoubt- 

edly be the aim of the Legislature ; and 
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it is very plain that, if you feed a man 
without effort on his part, he is likely 
to abate in his exertions to provide 
permanently for himself. On the other 
hand, if you allow a number of men 
to sink into careless want and habi- 
tual beggary, they are evidently still 
farther removed from any chance of 
restoration to the wholesome spirit of 
industry and self-reliance. Of two 
evils we have to choose the least ; and 
it is much better that a pauper popu- 
lation should be fed by the State, and 
kept under the eye of the State, than 
that it should prey at large, unwatch- 
ed, uncontrolled, on the charity of the 
people. 

It is on such broad grounds of ex- 
pediency that we should advocate a 
poor-law. Nevertheless, if you com- 
pel us to look at these abstract prin- 
ciples of humanity and of justice, we 
say that there is as much reason for 
asserting that the one as the other is 
the basis here of our legislation. They 
are both involved; there is a plea 
both of humanity and of justice. One 
class of applicants for public relief 
may, at least, urge their claims on 
the ground of justice—those who have 
given their labour to society, and have 
not received a sufficient remuneration 
to support them during the periods of 
old age, of sickness, and of a tempo- 
rary withdrawalofemployment. These 
men may say, We have given you our 
strength and our skill; through us it 
is that your fields are cultivated, and 
your warehouses filled ; we have lived 
frugally, and, now that strength fails 
us, or work is no longer given us to 
do, we ask support—ask food and 
clothing out of those granaries and 
warehouses which are there standing, 
and which we have helped to fill. 
Support for life is the lowest payment 
you can make for the whole strength 
and skill of aman. An Indian slave- 
master must give as much. He must 
buy old age with youth, and sickness 
with health. A civilised society can- 
not give less. You have not made 
this payment. There is asort of debt 
still due. 

To those who contend that this 
claim, however equitable, should be 
responded to by private benevolence, 
or by the sense of equity of those who 
have personally reaped advantage 
from the now destitute labourer, we 
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‘at once reply, that this is the far 
better arrangement, where it is safe 
and practicable. Butin our crowded 
cities, and with our complicate and 
shifting relationships of life, it is 
neither safe nor practicable : it would 
lead merely to a flood of mendicity. 
He who has a genuine claim of this 
description, knows not where to carry 
it; he who is solicited for alms can 
rarely investigate the nature of the 
claim made on him ; a general licence 
to beg can be the only result. Society 
is given over to a tyranny of the 
mendicants. 

Dr Chalmers speaks of pauperism 
as if it were the creature of the poor- 
laws—as if the people had begun to 
tax themselves for the poor before 
there was any stringent occasion for 
it; and asserts that we have only 
gradually to cease from giving, and 
the race of paupers would gradually 
decline. But the evil of pauperism 
had plainly preceded the law, and 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to 
the present monient, the alternative 
has always been a legal provision, or 
an unchecked mendicancy. To relieve 
the pauper was not even the first idea 
which occurred to our perplexed 
Legislature: the first expedient was 
to put down pauperism by punish- 
ment. An act in the reign of Henry 
VIII. treats the vagabond poor as if 
they were convicted criminals. Doubt- 
less they were ripe enough for crime ; 
but even hanging them would not 
answer the purpose of removing 
poverty. It is not our system of 
parochial relief (we wish we could 
believe it were) that has created, in 
the language of Dr Chalmers, “a 
tremendous chasm between the higher 
and lower classes of the land, across 
which the two parties look to each 
other with all the fierceness and sus- 
picion of natural enemies—the former 
feeling as if preyed upon by a rapacity 
that is altogether interminable.” Re- 
move the system, and this rapacity 
would be still more terrible. Dr 
Chalmers, however, thinks otherwise. 


“So soon,” he says, “as this violence 
is removed, nature will return to her own 
processes; and a parish in England will 
then exhibit what many of the parishes 
in Scotland do at this moment—a popula- 
tion where there is neither dissatisfaction 
nor unrelieved want, and yet with little 
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of public charity. All that is required is 
simply to do away that artificial stress 
which the hand of legislation has laid 
upon the body politic, and a healthful 
state of things will come of itself, on 
those disturbing forces being withdrawn, 
wherewith the law of pauperism has de- 
ranged the condition of English society. 
It is just as if some diseased excres- 
cence had gathered upon the human 
frame, that stood connected with the use 
of some palatable but pernicious liquor, 
to which the patient was addicted. All 
that the physician has to do in this case 
is to interdict the liquor, when, without 
further care or guardianship on his part, 
the excrescence will subside; and from 
the vis medicatrix alone, that is inherent 
in the patient’s constitution, will health 
be restored to him. It is even so with 
that disease which pauperism has brought 
on the community of England. It is a@ 
disease originally formed, and still ali- 
mented by the law, which gives access to 
a compulsory provision; and precisely so 
soon as that acvess is barred, there is a 
vis medicatrix that will then be free to 
operate, and which, without any anxious 
guardianship on the part of politicians 
and statesmen, will, of itself, bring round 
a better and happier state of the com- 
monwealth. There might an unnecessary 
shock be given by too sudden a change of 
regimen. There might be an inconve- 
nient rapidity of transition, which had 
as well be avoided, by wise and wary 
management. This consideration affects 
the question of policy, as to the most 
advisable mode of carrying the cure into 
effect. But it does not affect the question 
of principle, either as to the cause of the 
disease, or as to the certainty of a good 
and wholesome result when that cause is 
done away.”—Chris. and Econ, Polity, 
vol. ii. p. 137. 


Unfortunately we hold, in common 
with most men, a different view of 
the primary cause or causes of our 
pauperism, and, therefore, cannot 
predict so desirable a result from the 
abolition, sudden or gradual, of our 
poor-laws. The immediate result of 
this abolition, under our present cir- 
cumstances, would be an uncontrol- 
lable mendicancy, more afflictive to 
the wealthier classes, and more cor- 
rupting far to the lower classes, than 
the very worst poor-law that ever 
existed. The common beggar almost 
invariably degeneratesinto the common 
thief. There is a most intimate con- 
nection between the two professions 
of mendicaucy and theft, so that 
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either would languish if the other 
could be entirely reduced. On the 
one hand, the idle sauntering life a 
man leads who has once brought him- 
self to depend on alms solicited in the 
public streets, unfits him for labour ; 
and, therefore, when the charity of 
the public fails, he has recourse to 
theft. On the other hand, there are 
few, we believe, who can support 
themselves wholly by pilfering; they 
must have recourse to some other 
expedient ; and begging is the expe- 
dient which is sure to be tried. The 
one profession is, as it were, the com- 
plement to the other. Now, there is 
but one way of extinguishing the 
practice of begging in the streets and 
highways, or from house to house: it 
is, that no one should give. As long 
as charitable men and women are 
found to bestow an alms on the 
whining and hypocritical mendicant, 
not the most stringent laws, nor all 
the police in Europe, will prevent the 
soliciting of charity. And again, the 
only way to prevent charitable men 
and women from giving indiscrimi- 
nately, is to assure them that those 
who really deserve aid and support, 
or whom it is wise to relieve, are taken 
care of by some competent authority. 

It is thus that a poor-law keeps in 
check one of the greatest evils of 
civilised life—it gives to the humane 
man an answer with which he can 
conscientiously pass the outstretched 
hand of the mendicant. Without our 
poor-law, there would not be a green 
lane nor a retired street in all Eng- 
land where any one but the mendicant 
himself could pass unmolested. A 
man would be safe only in the moving 
crowd of our city thoroughfares, 
where the beggar cannot fasten on 
you—the tide beats him off. And the 
effect of this increasing swarm of 
beggars would be prejudicial on the 
class solicited ; for while there would 
be a great many humane and pious 
people—men and women, who, to the 
end of their days, would be the prey 
of vagabonds and impostors—there 
would also grow up in many, from 
this constant solicitation, an utter 
callousness of heart, which is assured- 
ly not desirable. 

Nevertheless we are quite aware of 
the extreme caution and prudence 
which ought to be unremittingly ex- 
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ercised in the administration of a pub- 
lic fund for the relief of the destitute. 
The area, so to speak, covered by 
legal beneficence, should be as strictly 
defined as possible; and, above all, 
the limits should be impartially pre- 
served. If a season of peculiar dis- 
tress compel us to enlarge those limits, 
advantage should be taken of the 
return of general prosperity again to 
restrict them, and, if possible, finally 
to abrogate the whole system of legis- 
lative relief. 

The evil being here amongst us—a 
destitution in the poorer classes, that 
looks up to the richer for aid and sup- 
port—this evil being here, we think 
it better encountered by a watchful 
government than even by those volun- 
tary associations which administer 
relief upon a systematic plan. These 
associations are liable to the same 
objections as a poor-law—that of per- 
petuating the poverty and improvi- 
dence they were instituted to relieve ; 
and the alms they bestow fall some- 
what capriciously. As these societies 
act, for the most part, independently 
of each other, it is not easy for the 
administrator of the funds of any one 
of them to know how far the applicant 
has been relieved by other societies 
of a kindred description. It becomes 
a sort of business, amongst a certain 
class of the poor, to understand the 
working of all these charities, and to 
avail themselves of their help; and 
it is very probably the same person 
that gets the coals and blankets from 
one society, and the baby-linen from 
another, and the weekly stipend from 
a third. Wedo not remember that 
Dr Chalmers raises any objections to 
these societies—neither, indeed, do 
we; but we prefer that they should 
act a subordinate part, and should not 
select them as advantageous substi- 
tutes for a system of legislative relief. 


“ The operation of public charity,” says 
Dr Chalmers, in a note to the passage we 
last quoted, “of lessening the deposits 
(in the savings banks) must be quite ob- 
vious. The following anecdote illustrates 
this. A poor woman at Clapham, near 
London, whose daughter had begun to 
put into the savings bank, said to her, 
* Why, how foolish you are! Itis alla 
contrivance of the rich to save their own 
pockets. You had much better enjoy 
your own money, and when you want 
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they will take care of you.’ The daughter 
did withdraw from the savings bank. My 
friend Mr Dealtry, who is rector of the 
parish, and from whom I obtained this 
information, adds, that the woman’s re- 
mark did not apply so. directly to the poor- 
rates as toa charitable fund, which was 
jirst raised by contribution, and then dis- 
tributed in charity. But the principle is 
the same.” 


Yes, the principle is the same; and 
if the poor-rates were abolished, the 
very best substitute we could hope 
for, at present, would be the increase 
of some such ‘charitable fund.” It 
would be liable to the same abuse, 
and would not check in so effective a 
manner the practice of mendicancy. 

The subject of poor-laws is inti- 
mately connected with that of over- 
population. Dr Chalmers thinks that 
a system of legal relief has tended to 
produce an excess in the population ; 
we are disposed to believe that its 
operation here has been rather favour- 
able than otherwise; for a pauper 
population, left -to prey upon the 
wealthy as it could, would multiply 
in their recklessness. But, leaving 
this topic of the poor-laws, let us 
observe how he treats this subject of 
over-population. 

On this subject we have never been 
alarmists. We would urge — who 
would not ?—on every man, in every 
rank of life, the duty of exercising 
prudence and foresight in entering on 
the responsibilities of marriage. This 
is a moral duty which has always 
existed. But we do not hold that in 
the law of increase there is any for- 
midable obstacle to the progress of 
human society, or that the moral re- 
straint to which we have alluded will 
fail the future generations of man- 
kind. The law of increase lies at the 
basis of our progress as impulse, and 
the moral restraint it calls into action 
is scarcely less necessary as discipline. 
With almost all that Dr Chalmers 
Says upon this subject we acquiesce ; 
and we cordially rejoice that it is said 
with so much clearness and so much 
power. We differ from him only 
where he speaks as if we were enter- 
ing on some new era, where the duty 
of prudential marriage is to take a 
quite novel place in the moral code. 
We see our duty here more clearly 
than we did before, just as with in- 
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creasing intelligence we see all our 
duties more clearly; but there is 
nothing in the circumstances in which 
we stand in relation to agriculture 
and the supply of food, to call for fresh 
powers on the side of restraint. ‘Do 
not steal” has been always a good 
law ; we hope we say nothing against 
it if we add, that it will be the same 
good law—neither more so, nor less— 
in any future generation to which it 
is possible for us with any distinctness 
to look forward. 

Very clearly has Dr Chalmers 
shown that it is not the existence of 
distant and uncultivated lands that 
can be pleaded as an excuse for an 
improvident marriage. Certainly not. 
But the possibility of emigrating to 
such lands puts us upon a level with 
preceding ages in the capability of 
expanding our population. It is not, 
however, this general capability of 
expansion that is to influence, or can 
rationally influence, any two indivi- 
duals in the question whether they 
shall marry or not. This last point 
is worth insisting on, and Dr Chalmers 
brings it out with remarkable clear- 
ness. 


He (Mr Malthus) writes in reference 
to the species and the world; and the 
mind of his reader, by being constantly 
directed to the population of the whole 
globe, and to the relative capacities for 
their subsistence that are diffused over 
the surface of it, can make escape from 
his conclusion by roaming in imagination 
over the vast regions that are yet un- 
peopled, and the wilds that, however rich 
in nature’s luxurance, have been yet un- 
trodden by human footsteps. The specula- 
tion is admitted by many to be true, who, 
nevertheless, would lie upon their oars 
till the last acre in the face of the earth 
was brought to its highest possible culti- 
vation. The reply to an alleged excess 
of population in Britain is, that New 
Holland offers a space equal to twenty 
Britains, which has been yet unentered 
upon, and that, till this space be fully 
occupied, there is only one expedient 
which we have to do with, even that of 
emigration—that, meanwhile, the other 
expedient, or a preventive check upon 
the increase of population, is wholly un- 
called for—that it may be in reserve for 
that futurity which is still at an indefinite 
distance from us—and that when agricul- 
ture shall have done its uttermost upon 
all lands, it will be fully soon enough to 
think of keeping the human species within 
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that maximum of human subsistence 
which shall then have been arrived at. 

“ But, after all, it does not necessarily 
follow that the pressure of the world’s 
population upon the world’s food will 
remain unfelt till the latter has attained 
its maximum. It is quite enough for this 
effect that the tendency to an increase 
of population is greater than the tendency 
to an increase of food. When a moving 
body comes into contact with one that is 
stationary, it exerts upon it the force of 
a certain pressure—which may represent 
that of an increasing population upon 
means of subsistence now stationary, be- 
cause now augmented to the utmost. 
But when the moving body, instead of 
coming into contact with one that is 
stationary, overtakes one that is moving 
in the same direction with itself, but with 
less velocity—still there is a pressure, no 
doubt less than the former one, yet 
proportional to the difference between 
the velocities, and which may represent 
the actual pressure wherewith every 
population will bear upon their means of 
subsistence, should they but tend to in- 
crease faster than their means. It all 
depends on the proportion which there is 
between the tendencies to an increase of 
population and an increase of food ; and 
hence it is a possible thing even now 
for the population of the world to press 
too hard upon its means of subsistence— 
and, therefore, a desirable thing at this 
moment, as well as centuries afterwards, 
that every moral and salutary check were 
laid on the multiplication of our species. 
It is quite an imaginary comfort to the suf- 
fering families of England, that there are 
tracts in New Holland capable of main- 
taining a tenfold population to that of the 
British Empire. They cannot transport 
themselves there in an instant. They 
cannot raise at once the means either for 
their own emigration, or for the cultiva- 
tion of this unbroken territory. Could 
we, by the lifting up of a magical wand, 
cause a ripened harvest to arise and 
cover the whole of earth's improvable 
surface, then every preventive check on 
the number of mankind may, for the pre- 
sent at least, be suspended. But if, in 
point of fact, our species have to toil their 
way to this accomplishment, for many 
and successive generations, then, by reason 
of the intervening obstacles, a pressure 
may be felt, and, without the operation of 
a@ preventive check, the great human 
family may all along be in the misery of 
a straitened condition.”—Christian and 
— Polity of a Nation,*vol. ii. p. 


Weare fully convinced that there is 
20 virtue more salutary to society than 
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the domestic prudence here insisted 
on. None should marry who have not 
a fair prospect of rearing a healthy 
offspring. No scheme for emigration 
can interfere with this duty. If the 
marrying couple choose to start forth- 
with into unsettled countries, they 
must calculate their probability of 
obtaining supplies in such countries. 
If they marry with the prospect of 
finding a provision for their future 
children in foreign settlements, they 
must, at all events, rear and educate 
those children up to that period when 
they can labour for themselves, and 
rear them in good health, and teach 
them some skill and handicraft, or 
they will be unfit for emigrants. 
This precept of practical morality 
nothing can postpone ; it accompanies 
every age and generation of mankind. 
Bu‘ the idea which haunts Dr Chal- 
mers and some other political econo- 
mists is this, that the evil of an excess 
of population tends to increase as we 
approach the limits of agricultural im- 
provement, and that we are approach- 
ing that period when all the territories 
of the earth will be well cultivated. 
Now, this consideration, this motive 
of the quite speculative man, we do 
say, may be indefinitely postponed. 
It is not wanted: our prudential pre- 
cept is strong enough without it. And 
how can it be otherwise than a mere 
speculation that we shall ever reach 
this ideal limit, or that we even have 
a steady tendency to approach it? 
Human societies are seen dispersing 
in one part of the globe, while they 
thicken and crowd in another. Who 
can say it is the destiny of the human 
race entirely to occupy and cultivate 
theearth? And whether this beits des- 
tiny or not, is there any such percep- 
tible approximation to it, as to afford 
us, for many centuries to come, a pre- 
cautionary motive to keep down the 
register of our births and marriages ? 
The pressure of population on the 
means of subsistence may be described 
as a constant element in human s0- 
ciety ;—felt in different degrees in dif- 
ferent places and periods, but by no 
means increasing in severity in pro- 
portion as the history of mankind ad- 
vances. Unskilful men, living scat- 
tered over thinly-inhabited countries, 
feel it more than any others. But it 
is a necessary element; it is as need- 
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fal to sustain any one era in the ad- 
vanced state of industry it has reached, 
as it was to propel forward the earlier 
and ruder ages to their first efforts at 
improvement. Any cause, be it moral 
or physical, that would relieve society 
entirely from this pressure on the sup- 
plies, would be the commencement of 
a retrograde movement. It matters 
not whether a bread-fruit tree should 
be introduced into this island, which 
yielded, with little care, an unlimited 
supply of food, or whether there 
should be imported into the manners 
of the islanders such an abnegation of 
matrimony as relieved them from all 
solicitude about the amount of supply, 
—the effect would be thesame. The 
industry of the nation would from 
that moment relax. It is, therefore, 
as little to be desired, as to be ex- 
pected, that men should learn so 
exactly to reduce their numbers to 
the supply of food that no want should 
ever be felt or dreaded. Meanwhile, 
just as a nation advances is there less 
and less of famine, and more and 
more of prudence, and foresight, and 
moral restraint. Neither is this moral 
restraint to be called an evil—unless 
the whole of our moral constitution is 
to bear the same censure. For there 
is no elevation of character, no deve- 
lopment of reason, no reflection, no 
mental culture whatever, without the 
element of self-control. Nature has 
said to man that his wellbeing shall 
not be the result of a mere spontaneity 
of thought and passion, but has de- 
manded of him the exercise of his 
judgment and reason. As want sti- 
mulates him to industry, so the neces- 
sity of self-restraint compels him to 
reflection. This has been, and con- 
tinues to be, the programme of our 
world. 

We would deduct nothing from the 
force of the great moral lesson which 
Dr Chalmers so eloquently teaches. 
But as a matter of scientific exposi- 
tion we would protest against the idea 
which seems to haunt him, that we 
are approaching a period in which 
some new lesson is to be taught, or 
the old moral precept taught with a 
quite novel prominence. 

“It is now high time,” he says, “ that 
the statesmen and philanthropists of the 
Old World should take this direction. It 
is to a moral restraint on the numbers of 
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mankind, and not to a physical enlarge- 
ment of the means for their subsistence, 
that we shall be henceforth beholden for 
sufficiency or peace in our common- 
wealth. It is from the power of Chris- 
tian education, and not from the devices 
of the economists, that our deliverance is 
to come. And yet we abide almost as 
reckless of this truth, as if in the morning 
of our history we had still the world to 
begin, or had still in reserve a land of 
boundless extent and fertility, on which, 
as in America, we might expatiate un- 
checked by any barrier of physical neces- 
sity for many generations. To employ 
the language of the schoolmen, we are 
still looking objectively to the enlarge- 
ment of resources in the outer world of 
matter, instead of looking subjectively to 
the establishment of habit and principle 
in the inner world of mind. Yet thence, 
and thence only, will proceed our help 
and our emancipation from the miseries 
which beset and straiten us; nothing will 
more effectually demonstrate the supre- 
macy of the moral over the physical, in 
the system of human affairs, than will the 
ameliorated condition coming in the train 
of ameliorated character, after the tried 
impotency of all other expedients.”— 
Political Economy, vol. i. p. 83. 


In the strain of this teaching we 
entirely acquiesce ; we must, however, 
add that it would be applicable to all 
times—to ‘‘ the morning of our his- 
tory” as well as to the present age. 
At what period was not moral re- 
straint necessary ? and at what period 
were there better hopes than we have 
now of the enlargement of our re- 
sources in the outer world? By all 
means let us ** look subjectively to the 
establishment of habit and principle 
in the inner world of mind ;” it is the 
first of all objects; but we shall be 
taking up an entirely false position if 
we urge this on the present genera- 
tion, on the ground that it is less ca- 
pable than its predecessors of ‘‘ look- 
ing objectively to the enlargement of 
its resources in the outer world of 
matter.” 

The two subjects in the science of 
political economy which Dr Chalmers 
will be generally admitted to have 
treated in the most original manner 
are capital and taxation: on both of 
these he has thrown new light, and in 
the treatment of both of them he has 
committed oversights—in the latter 
especially. Here he has broached, or 
revived, the startling paradox that the 
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whole burden of taxation ultimately 
falls upon the landlord, on the net 
rent, or surplus produce. The early 
French economists taught the same 
doctrine; but our author has arrived 
at it by a process of his own, and we 
are justified here in calling it Dr 
Chalmers’s paradox. On each of 
these subjects (capital and taxation) 
we shall make a few remarks, and 
they will probably exhaust what re- 
maining space we have at command. 
We sometimes wish that Dr Chal- 
mers had, in his expositions, kept 
more distinctly in view than he has 
done the two different meanings of 
the word capital—lst, money, or the 
circulating medium; and, 2d, those 
materials and machinery, and that 
support of the labourer, which are 
dealt with so commodiously through 
the means of money. When, for 
instance, we speak of the rapid re- 
storation of a nation’s capital, after 
a long and afflictive war, the replace- 
ment of the gold and silver which 
performed the office of money is one 
thing; the rebuilding the bridges, 
the repairing the roads, the recon- 
struction of machinery, and the re- 
covery of the land to profitable tillage, 
is another. The first follows as a 
result from the second. As manufac- 
tures and agriculture and trade and 
commerce revive, gold and silver will 
be repurchased, and brought back 
again into the country. A currency 
will always exist where there is 
wealth to circulate. Still the two 
topics should be kept distinct, and in 
some discussions an inextricable con- 
fasion will prevail unless this is done. 
No previous writer that we are 
acquainted with had brought out, 
with so much distinctness, the fact 
that, up to a certain point, the trad- 
ing capital, or the whole wealth of a 
country, speedily restores itself from 
any loss or extravagance. The body 
politic, like the animal frame, lives 
by a perpetual process of destruction 
and reproduction. No man can re- 
tain and assimilate more than a cer- 
tain quantity of nourishment ; a day’s 
abstinence is soon overtaken, and the 
overfeeding goes for nothing; and it 
would be foolish to say of him that, 
because he had fasted three years 
ago, that he was therefore, at this 
present moment, so much the leaner 
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by the amount he then failed to con- 
sume. We should commit the same 
error if we said of a nation that it 
was so much the poorer by the 
amount it spent or lost many years 
ago in some enterprise. The analogy 
which Dr Chalmers himself draws 
between capital and population is 
still better. 


“ At first sight,” he says, “ we perceive 
not the error which is involved in the 
regret of those who would calculate on a 
much greater population, in this our day, 
had there been no wars in the last or in 
former generations, or who think that 
the census of our numbers would have 
yielded a much larger return, had the 
vaccine inoculation been discovered ear- 
lier. This is quite a process of reflection 
that many an economist of the last cen- 
tury would have gone along with. And 
still the economist of our present century 
will both feel and utter a kindred regret 
on the subject of capital, as if there would 
have been more of trading capital in the 
land at this moment, had it not been for 
the expenditure of so many wars, or the 
extravagance of so many spendthrifts. 
- .« » There is a speedy operation for 
filling up the gaps or deficiencies that 
either public or private expense effects 
upon capital ; and we have as little rea- 
son for believing that it would have been 
greater now had it not been for the dissi- 
pation of so much treasure in our wars, 
as that the population would have been 
greater now had it not been for the loss 
of so many lives in battle, or for the 
ravages of the smallpox.” 

In short, there is the skill and in- 
dustry of the country : if in one year 
of disaster less is produced, less is 
consumed; another year more is pro- 
duced, and more consumed, till that 
average is again reached, beyond 
which the national progress is slow. 
This part of his subject, we think, Dr 
Chalmers has most happily illustrated. 
But when he has brought up the na- 
tion to that average we have just 
spoken of, and looks ahead to the 
possible progress of society in its skill 
and industry, and, consequently, in 
its capital, we have to complain of 
some confusion. Because he sees a 
termination to agricultural improve- 
ments, he appears to forget how much 
there is for human skill and industry 
to effect for a society besides feeding 
it; and is disposed very prematurely 
to indulge in contemplation of what 
he calls the stationary state. 
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We must plunge at once into a topic 
which our writer has treated at some 
length, and which wears a very for- 
bidding aspect—the possibility of a 


general glut. At his first approach to 
this subject, a student of political 
economy is tempted to express sur- 
prise that, in a science sufficiently 
encumbered with momentous difficul- 
ties, men should have conjured up for 
themselves mere hypothetical embar- 
rassments. There is no fear of a 
general glut. The desire to spend, 
or to enjoy, is still vigorous amongst 
us. The two passions—the love of 
gain or accumulation, and the love of 
immediate gratification in pleasure or 
ostentation—are likely to preserve 
their accustomed balance. It seems 
avery needless inquiry to institute, 
what would be the result if our rich 
merchants and tradesmen should be 
all bent exclusively on gain—should 
retire to their back-parlours, and 
there live on “radish and an egg,” 
and employ all their accumulations in 
productive industry? Nevertheless, 
the answer to this quite hypothetical 
question will be found to involve some 
considerations of an important and 
practical character. 

In order to lay out our ground with 
the more precision, we will suppose 
ourselves speaking of a country whose 
population is supported by its own 
territory. The fact of importation of 
food from other countries only post- 
pones, and does not materially alter 
the conclusions we are led to ; but it 
will simplify the statement of the pro- 
position if we contemplate, as the 
subject of our experiment, a single 
country maintaining itself on its own 
soil. We imagine that in such a 
country the capitalists, and the la- 
bourers they employ, have been so 
industrious that they have supplied 
all the tastes of the landlords to the 
fall measure of their means of pur- 
chase; that, through an operation we 
need not here describe, they have 
stimulated and advanced the agricul- 
ture of the duntry to its utmost, and 
that these capitalists, instead of vying 
in expense with landlords, are still 
bent on gain—are still pouring their 
products into the market. What must 
be the result? A general glut, says 
Dr Chalmers—a stoppage of the ma- 
chine: these capitalists should them- 
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selves spend as well as gain; and, 
accordingly, he does not fail to inti- 
mate that there may be, and even is 
now, too great a preponderance on the 
side of the love of accumulation. 

That they will spend as well as gain 
is certain, and that, as human nature 
is constituted, we cannot expect them 
to gain except for the sake of spend- 
ing ; but we hold that there is no fear 
of any overbalance on that side. And, 
first, we have to remark, that mer- 
cantile men are not retained in their 
career so much by any positive amount 
of gain, as by the long habits formed 
by themselves and their whole class. 
A slowly diminishing rate of profit 
may not lead a single family of the 
whole class to relinquish the pursuits 
of commerce, or to spend more largely 
on personal pleasures. Now, when 
the luxurious tastes of the rich are 
fully provided for, then capitalists 
must employ their wealth in the pro- 
duction of what are called necessaries 
and comforts; for whom? For their 
own workpeople, whom they will 
have been enriching by that increase 
of wages which the competition for 
labour amongst themselves will have 
occasioned. They will be at once 
supplying the market with the article, 
and also with the purchaser of the 
article, by the increased wages they 
must necessarily give. 

Here we are met with the objection, 
that wages are determined by the 
amount of capital, and of the numbers 
to be employed ; and that population 
has a constant tendency to approach 
the limits of subsistence. Let it—let 
it approach and reach the limits of 
subsistence — it cannot go beyond. 
There is here an impassable barrier 
to your population, and this reached, 
the competition of your capitalists 
must tell upon the wages of the people. 
Carrying out our imaginary history, 
we see the continued outlay of capital 
creating a new class of customers for 
the very articles it produces, and the 
workman has his house, his furniture, 
his dress, and the like, in a quite ideal 
style. The real limit to the outlay of 
our self-denying capitalists would be 
the power or willingness of men to 
labour. 

It is not necessary to remind the 
reader, that no such race of self-deny- 
ing capitalists is likely to exist; but 
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the practical inference is this, that we 
need not fear the overbalance on the 
side of that. employment of wealth 
which pays labour, and brings goods 
to market. We cannot agree with 
Dr Chalmers when he intimates that 
we have a * plethora of capital.” We 
most cordially agree with him, how- 
ever, in the noble employment he 
would find for much of our wealth 
that is at present spent in a very fri- 
volous direction. We also subscribe 
entirely to what he says on the need- 
less anxiety of statesmen and politi- 
cians for the accumulation of capital. 
It will accumulate itself. ‘ The ex- 
penditure of capitalists themselves, 
he truly says, ‘* may lessen capital ; 
but the operation of a high profit al- 
most instantly recovers it; just as 
when disease or war lessens popula- 
tion, the operation of a high wage is 
to act as a stimulus to marriage, and 
so bring in a little time the number 
of people up to the means of their 
subsistence. There is no artificial 
fostering requisite for the upholding 
of either.” And then, again, on the 
free use of the nation’s capital for high 
national interests, he says :— 


We confess that on this subject we 
have no sympathy with what has been 
called the spirit of the age. The very 
worst effects are to be dreaded from it. 
Everything now is made a question of 
finance ; and science, with all that can 
grace or dignify a nation, is vulgarised 
and brought down to a common standard 
—the standard of the market and the 
counting-house. It makes one tremble 
for the resurrection of the old Gothic 
spirit amongst us. And this is the spirit 
of the age !—an age of unsparing re- 
trenchment ; a regime of hard and hunger- 
bitten cconomy, before whose remorseless 
pruning-hook lie withering and dissev- 
ered from their stem the noblest interests 
of the commonwealth—a vehement, out- 
rageous parsimony, which, under the 
guise of patriotism, so reigns and ravens 
over the whole length and breadth of the 
land, and cares not though both religion 
and philosophy should expire, if but some 
wretched item of shred and of candle- 
end should be gained by the sacrifice. 
This, though now the ascendant policy of 
our nation, elevated into power by the 
decisions of the Legislature, and blown 
into popularity by the hosannas of the 
maltitude, will be looked back upon by 
posterity as an inglorious feature of the 
worst and most inglorious period in the 
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annals of Great Britain—the befitting 
policy for an age of little measures and 
little men.” 

Something off the balance that last 
sentence! but we must lay it down 
to a noble indignation. Though not 
a seeker of popularity by echoing the 
cry of retrenchment, it is soon per- 
ceived to what class of the community 
our great ecclesiastic looks for the 
revenue he means so worthily to use. 
A territorial impost, or tax on the 
net rent, is the fund on which he cal- 
culates; the only fund, according to 
his theory, on which he could draw, 
and one which he has no thought of 
sparing. There is something of the 
stern spirit of the Hebrew prophet in 
the manner in which he looks at our 
luxurious wealth ; and it combines 
somewhat strangely with the specula- 
tions of the political economist. The 
following passage should be perused 
with attention. It is written in the 
same vein as the last, but it will in- 
troduce us into what we have called 
his paradox on taxation. It is a para- 
dox altogether insupportable ; but it 
was not intended to lie idle, as a mere 
barren theory. It was not, like the 
speculation on the possibility of a 
general glut, a mere hypothetical and 
imaginary case; it led to practical 
consequences of the most extraordi- 
nary description. It suggests many 
reflections; it carries us back to the 
time when the student at St Andrews 
was framing new constitutions for 
society under the impulses of the 
Political Justice. It is the Hebrew 
prophet and the Political Justice 
somehow intermingled. This para- 
dox, that the whole revenue of the 
country is derived from the net rent, 
is the most interesting point in 
the speculations of Dr Chalmers. 
Pushed to its legitimate conclusion, 
and coupled with the declared inten- 
tions of deriving still a larger revenue 
from this net rent than has yet been 
drawn from it, the startling inference 
is irresistible that, in fact, the State 
becomes the only landlord! 

At one moment, the class of land- 
lords is paraded before us as the 
source of all wealth and power; they 
supply all our revenue, and apparently 
are placed perpetually in the seat of 
political power. In vain would you 
tax the capitalist—he shifts these bur- 
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dens on his purchaser, the landlord ; 
in vain would you tax the labourer— 
he lives habitually on a sort of mini- 
mum; and the only effect of the tax 
is to restrain, for a time, the multipli- 
cation of the class of labourers. The 
landlord, or the surplus produce, ulti- 
mately pays all. The landed aristo- 
cracy ride high in the ascendant. But 
as we read on, we find the State is to 
extract from the landlord, or expects 
that the landlord is to surrender al- 
most the whole of this surplus pro- 
duce; and the entire class is reduced 
to the condition of impoverished 
middlemen, between the State and 
the farmer. 


“We admit that, by a tax upon net 
rent, the power of the landlord to im- 
prove his estate is abridged ; and yet we 
hold that the progress of this improve- 
ment does not, now-a-days, materially 
depend either on his capital or his enter- 
prise. It is not at this time of day that 
we have to complain of the want of capi- 
tal for any operation capable of yielding 
a return, or of replacing the outlay with 
a profit. We must recollect the opulence 
of our tenantry, and their ability to enter 
on improving leases, in all parts of the 
country where improvement is hopeful. 
Or, if the proprietor behoves to be the 
improver, we must recollect the perfect 
facility wherewith he can now borrow to 
any extent on the security of his lands. 

- . . Anterior, then, to all con- 
siderations of what might be yielded-—if, 
indeed, anything is yielded by profit and 
wages to the service of the State—there is, 
at least, one source of public revenue 
that might well stand exempted from the 
obloquy of indignant patriotism. A tax 
on the net rent of land needs not to 
trench on the income of capitalists ; for 
the united expenditure of Government 
and the landlords can afford them as 
large an income after the tax, as did the 
unbroken expenditure of the landlords 
before it. It trenches not on the comfort 
of labourers, for all the power of main- 
tenance that has been withdrawn from 
individual proprietors may still be dis- 
charged as liberally as ever from the 
coffers of the Treasury.” 


The way seems prepared as dexter- 
ously as possible for the dismissal of 
the landlords altogether. The capital 
of the farmer will improve his land, 
and the Government will spend his 
rent. 

“ Having this in view, we cannot sym- 
pathise with the despondency of those 
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who represent our nation as in a state of 
extremity and exhaustion. And neither 
do we comprebend how it is that taxa- 
tion cannot be further extended, with- 
out bearing oppressively on the mainte- 
nance and industry of the people. We 
hold that there is a world of delusion in 
the invectives upon this subject, whether 
of demagogues out of Parliament, or of 
the champions of reform and retrench- 
ment within its walls. There is at least 
one direction in which taxation may be 
carried farther, without even the sem- 
blance, and certainly without the reality, 
of any encroachment on the means of the 
general population. A territorial impost, 
anywhere short of the net land-rent of 
the kingdom, would but trench on the 
luxury of landlords, without at all trench- 
ing on the livelihood of the other classes. 
And to speak of our touching on the limits 
of our resources, yet even being within 
sight of it—when the equipage and the 
splendour, and the thousand effeminancies 
of luxurious expenditure, are so paraded 
before our eyes! We are aware that the 
national debt falls with the weight of a 
mortgage on every estate in the island ; 
a weight, too, that has of late become 
more oppressive by the change which has 
taken place in the value of money. But 
looking comprehensively at the matter, 
these mortgagees should be regarded in 
the light of landed proprietors. By the 
national debt there has virtually been a 
division between them and the land- 
owners of the territory of the empire. 
Regarding, then, both the land and the 
stockholders as in fact proprietors of the 
soil, and as sharing between them the 
net rent which accrues from it, who will 
deny that between these two classes 
there is at this moment a greater fund for 
taxation, and for the exigencies of the 
State, than there ever was in any former 
period of the British history? We have 
only to survey the distance at which, in 
habit and expenditure, they stand from the 
necessaries of life ; and looking on this 
as the intermediate ground on which Gov- 
ernment might proceed indefinitely to 
appropriate for its own uses the price of 
their luxurious indulgencies, we venture 
to affirm, that never was there a greater 
capability than now for enlarging the 
number and allowances of the public func- 
tionaries, or for imparting efficiency and 
strength to all the departments of the 
public service.”—Pol. Econ.,vol. i. p. 254- 
258. 


According to the theory of Dr 
Chalmers, the whole revenue of the: 
country—including, of course, the in- 
terest of the national debt—is, in fact, 
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derived from the rent of the landlord. 
Were there no taxes, that rent would 
amount to what it now is, plus the 
whole of the public revenue. As the 
Government cannot, from the nature 
of things, extract its revenue from 
any other fund—as it is still in need 
of further revenue for purposes of vital 
importance, for all that is embraced 
in the widest view of the education of 
the people — it follows that it must 
proceed to absorb more and more of 
this fund. And again, as there can 
be no doubt of the great advantage of 
a direct over a circuitous mode of 
collecting the revenue, it must be the 
wisest policy to commute all our taxes 
for one great territorial impost. The 
State is confessedly co-lundlord, and 
the expectation is that he will leave 
his partner a very slender share of 
the surplus produce—in the end will 
probably be the sole landlord. 

But the whole of this theory is based 
on amere delusion. Every branch of 
the industry of the country pays its 
quota to the revenue. You have a 
large army to support ; you first take 
a hundred thousand men from the va- 
rious employments of life, and then 
call upon the society not only to feed 
them, but to clothe them from head 
to foot—to arm them, lodge them, and 
find them means of transport. How 
say you that the land only feels the 
burden? Again, what is the position 
of the fandholder? Does he only 
eat? He has a purchasing power, 
which extends over everything that 
is brought to market. He is a mort- 
gagee, not upon the land only, but on 
all the industry of the country. Every 
penny that the Government has raised 
by taxation rides over the whole ex- 
changeable wealth of the nation. 

But let us endeavour to point out 
the oversight, by the committal of 
which Dr Chalmers was led into his 
bold paradox. “ If it can be proved,” 
he says, “‘ that all taxes affecting the 
status of the capitalists are made up 
for to them by higher prices, and that 
all taxes affecting the status of the 
labourers are made up for to them by 
higher wages,—this would seem to 
conduct us to the old doctrine of the 
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French economists, though by a dif- 
ferent process from theirs, that all 
taxes fall ultimately on the net rent 
of land.” It will be sufficient for our 
purpose if we confine ourselves to the 
first branch of this proposition—to 
the status of the capitalist; let us 
see if the whole body of capitalists are 
able to repay themselves by charging 
a higher price for their goods to the 
landlord. 

The following statement of his case 
is the briefest we can select. There 
is much in it that is very sound, and 
something that is very defective :— 


* When a tax is laid upon net rent, the 
landed proprietor can claim no indemni- 
fication for it from the other classes of 
society. There is not a sounder prin- 
ciple in political economy, than that it is 
not the rent of land which causes the high 
price of agricultural produce, but that the 
high price of agricultural produce brought 
on by other influences is the cause of rent. 
The landed proprietor cannot indemnify 
himself for the tax, by putting, at his own 
pleasure, a higher pecuniary value on the 
products of the soil. It is not the will of 
the landlord which determines their price. 
The price of corn fluctuates, like that of 
every other commodity, with the propor- 
tion which the quantity of it brought to 
market bears to the demand. If, on the 
one hand, the population choose to mul- 
tiply, though with the surrender of part 
of their wonted comforts, this, by adding 
to the number a competition of the buyers, 
will raise the price of corn, without any 
will or exertion on the part of the land- 
lords. Orif, on the other hand, it be the 
collective will of the population to forego 
the pleasure of early marriages for other 
and higher pleasures, this may so slacken 
the demand for corn that its price, rela- 
tive to labour, may become lower than 
before. It is not the landlord who either 
raises the price of grain in the one case, 
or lets it down in the other. He is the 
mere recipient of a surplus, the amount 
of which is determined by causes extrin- 
sic to himself, and independent of himself. 
He cannot augment this surplus at his 
pleasure, so as to indemnify himself for 
the share which Government chooses to 
assume of it. They take from him the 
maintenance of a certain part of the dis- 
posable population,* and along with this 
they take from him the services of that 
population. But this change does not 





* 6 


Disposable population” is an expression Dr Chalmers makes use of to denote 
that part of the industrious classes who are occupied in administering to our luxuries, 
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affect either the number of the disposable 
population, or their power of purchasing.” 
(It being presumed that Government has 
taken them into employment.) “These 
remain unaltered ; and so the price of 
agricultural produce remains the same as 
before. Landlords, therefore, have no 
way of making their escape from the im- 
positions of Government, or of shifting 
the burden from themselves to any other 
class of society. And if it can be proved 
that in this respect they stand distin- 
guished both from capitalists and labour- 
ers—if these find relief from the taxes 
which are laid upon them, in the higher 
prices of what they sell, or in the higher 
wages of what they work—then all taxes, 
however ostensibly laid, in the first in- 
stance, will be found ultimately to land 
on the proprietors of the soil.” — Pol. 
Econ., vol. i. p. 279. 


We see here that, in estimating the 
price of corn, Dr Chalmers regards 
only the amount brought to market, 
and the number of consumers; but 
the price of corn, like that of every 
other exchangeable article, must be 
in part regulated also by the supply 
of those commodities against which 
it exchanges. This little oversight 
appears to us the origin of the whole 
paradox. Dr Chalmers has over- 
looked the indirect effect which taxa- 
tion upon other commodities has in 
raising the price of corn. The land- 
lord, he contends, cannot augment 
the amount of his surplus produce, 
and cannot fix its price; and, there- 
fore, if the merchant brings him one- 
tenth less than formerly of a given 
commodity—say of cloth, and, be- 
cause of the tax laid on cloth, de- 
mands for nine yards the same 
quantity of his surplus produce that 
he formerly received for ten yards— 
he must submit. But it is forgotten 
that this surplus produce—this corn— 
is itself a mercantile commodity ; and 
if Dr Chalmers had followed it in 
imagination one step farther beyond 
its passage from the proprietor of the 
soil, he would have detected the 
fallacy into which he was entering. 
Suppose a general tax laid upon all 
manufactured goods; one manufac- 
turer cannot recover himself from the 
tax by laying it, in the shape of aug- 
mented prices, upon another manu- 
facturer, for all are in the same 
predicament. If our clothier carry 
his nine yards of cloth to the man 
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of hardware, he will not be able to 
get as many pots and pans of him as 
he did formerly for ten. But it seems 
he can get as many bushels of wheat 
for them as he formerly did for ten. 
What, then, will he do? He will 
carry his bushels of wheat to the 
hardware man, and by this simple 
process obtain for his nine yards of 
cloth his old number of pots and 
pans. What the clothier would do, 
other manufacturers would do. It is 
seen at once that there would be a 
great competition for these bushels 
of wheat; and thus, without any 
effort on the part of the landlord, 
the price of grain has risen. By no 
means have the body of manufac- 
turers shifted on him the burden of 
this tax; the commodity he deals in 
partakes the general rise of prices, 
and he only bears, like every other 
purchaser, his share in the burden. 

This, we think, will be sufficient 
clue to extricate us from the labyrinth 
of the Doctor’s reasoning on this sub- 
ject. It would require far too much 
space to follow him through all the 
ingenious obscurities of his theory. 
Though the fallacy might often be 
expressed in a few words, it would 
be necessary to make long quotations 
from the author, in order to arrive at 
the point where those few words were 
applicable. Thus, in the account he 
gives of the manner in which the 
capitalist recovers himself, he is so 
carried away by the one idea—that 
profits increase as the amount of ca- 
pital employed in a certain business 
diminishes—that you are brought 
apparently to the conclusion that 
the surest way of making a fortune 
is to diminish your capital. He con- 
founds, in short, the ratio of a man’s 
profit with the whole amount of his 
gains. If you take £500 from a 
capital of £1000, the ratio of profit 
on the remaining £500 may, under 
certain circumstances, greatly in- 
crease, and yet the whole fortune of 
the man be considerably diminished. 
But this, and some other observations 
we had contemplated making, require 
that we should have the words of the 
author in extenso before us, and for 
this we have not space.- 

It is not likely that any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will repeal all our 
taxes,—our income-tax, our excise, 
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our stamp-duties, and the rest—in 
order to substitute for them one 
simple tax on the net rent. It 
would be a terrible deficit that such 
a budget would lead to. Such a 
budget, however, Dr Chalmers would 
very confidently prepare. And it is 
curious to notice how, after intimating 
that this tax on net rent might, 
without any hurt to the community, 
very nearly embrace the whole of it— 
and after speaking in the manner we 
have heard of the mere luxuries of 
the rich—he still conjures up before 
the mind of the reader a great and 
powerful body of the landed aristo- 
cracy. The landed aristocracy would 
not thank him for the way he proposes 
to deal with their wealth and power. 


“ And it were no small advantage, if 
landlords were made to bear the whole 
burdens of the State ostensibly, as they 
do really; that the importance, the para- 
mount importance, of landed wealth and 
landed interest, would stand forth nakedly 
and without disguise to the recognition 
of all men. So that it were well for them 
if compelled, even though against their 
will, to pay all taxes. The men who 
hold in their hand the necessaries of life, 
have the obvious superiority over the 
men who but minister the superfluities 
or the comforts. They have the natural 
ascendancy ; and we think it wholesome 
and befitting that they should have the 
political ascendancy also. . They 
may be overborne for a season ; but their 
indestructible wealth will at length ap- 
pear manifest to all men, as being that 
which constitutes the main strength and 
support of the nation. It will even make 
head against the inequalities of our re- 
presentative system, and secure for them, 
in opposition to every desire and every 
provision in the framework of our consti- 
tution, the ascendancy in Parliament—an 
ascendancy which will be the more readily 
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deferred to, when it becomes clear as day 
that they indeed bear all the burdens of 
the commonwealth. The lords of the 
soil, we repeat, are naturally and pro- 
perly the lords of the ascendant.” 


Quite nominal lords, these lords of 
the ascendant would be, after the 
Doctor had framed his budget. But 
we cannot continue our subject any 
farther. There are many observa- 
tions of Dr Chalmers on the general 
subject of taxation, and especially on 
the national debt, which are well 
worth considering. Some of these 
we should have liked to have exa- 
mined and investigated at length. 
They are topics, however, to which 
we shall have frequent opportunities 
of recurring. Meanwhile, let us re- 
peat our impression, that, although 
in some of his leading ideas there is 
an extraordinary amount of delusion, 
there are, nevertheless, few subjects 
which Dr Chalmers touches, on which 
he has not thrown some new light, or 
where he has not expressed an ad- 
mitted truth with that freshness and 
power which gives to it the charm of 
novelty. His writings are peculiarly 
fitted to stimulate inquiry, nor do we 
think that the most advanced student 
of political economy could read them 
without advantage. 

We have quoted indiscriminately 
from both the works referred to at 
the commencement of our paper. 
The Political Economy is the more 
systematic exposition of his ideas ; 
but its predecessor, The Christian 
and Economic Polity, will often be 
found more full and vigorous in its 
style of treating the subject. Though 
one repeats the other, and there is 
in each too much amplification, yet 
both, we think, must be perused. 
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A TALE FROM THE FRENCH STAGE. 


Tue period immediately subse- 
quent to the restoration of the Bour- 
bons in France was one of much 
heartburning, envy, and anxiety. 
The returned emigrants, former pro- 
prietors of the soil, looked askance 
at their plebeian successors, who, for 
their part, were far from tranquil. 
The tide of revolutionary reaction at 
one time set in so strong that there 
seemed a doubt where it would stop— 
what persecution might be attempted 
or restitution enforced. It was a 
moment of hope and triumph for the 
royalists, of apprehension and dismay 
for those who had acquired, usually 
at a paltry price, the hereditary do- 
mains of their former masters. The 
purchasers of the so-called national 
property were ill at ease in presence 
of the original lords of the confiscated 
acres; and instances were talked of, 
in which timid and conscience-stricken 
proprietors were glad, by considerable 
payments, to avert the enmity and 
compromise the claims of vindictive 
and powerful royalists. 

When, after four-and-twenty years 
passed in Germany, the Marquis de 
ja Seigli¢re returned, with his legiti- 
mate sovereign, to his native land of 
France, he had no need to resort to 
intimidation to obtain payment or 
restitution of his fine estate in Poitou. 
It had been purchased by Thomas 
Stamply, who had farmed the land 
up to the time of the Marquis’s flight 
from France, and who, on his former 
landlord’s return, met him at the 
door of his mansion, and reinstated 
him in all his possessions. The farmer 
had bought them fairly, with his sav- 
ings, when they were put up to sale 
by a decree of the revolutionary go- 
vernment—had improved the pro- 
perty—had even increased it, by the 
acquisition of adjacent nooks of land ; 
the timber had been well managed, 
the waters were full of fish, the woods 
of game. Long habit of possession, 
a yet longer period of residence, had 
endeared the estate to Stamply, who 
nevertheless gave up, with a good 
grace, that which he might honestly 
have retained. His knees trembled 
and his eyes filled with tears as he 


kissed the hand of the Marquis, and 
said to him, in an agitated voice, 
‘* Monsieur le Marquis, you are in 
your own house.” Various motives 
concurred to induce this chivalrous 
abandonment. Some short time before 
the restoration, the Baroness de Vau- 
bert, an old friend and neighbour of the 
Marquis de la Seiglitre, acknowledged 
Buonaparte, returned from emigra- 
tion, and succeeded, by the aid of Mr 
Destournelles, a leading member of 
the Poitiers bar, in recovering her 
house and lands. Thus reinstalled, 
she turned her attention to Stamply, 
who was far from happy in the midst 
of his opulence. The Revolution was 
then remote ; many who had suffered 
from it had, like the baroness, recog- 
nised the empire and returned to 
France; malicious tongues had cir- 
culated the report that it was Stamply 
who, in ’93, had denounced his em- 
ployers as aristocrats, compelling their 
flight in order to appropriate their 
lands. Gradually he found himself a 
solitary man, by reason of the preju- 
dice excited against him; and when 
news came that Bernard his only 
son had fallen, at the head of his 
squadron, in the bloody fight of Boro- 
dino, Job upon his dung-heap was 
hardly more wretched than the old 
farmer. Madam de Vaubert was the 
only one of his neighbours who cared 
to associate with him, or showed him 
kindness. She became his sole friend, 
and worked upon him so skilfally, as at 
last to persuade him that he could 
recover peace of mind and the esteem 
of the world at no less price than the 
restoration to the marquis of all his 
domains. Attachment to the old 
companion of her exile was not the 
baroness’s sole motive for thus exert- 
ing herself in his behalf; one more 
powerful and personal existed. She 
has an only son, the marquis an only 
daughter. The Vaubert property was 
of small extent; that of La Seigliére 
would have been cheaply purchased 
at a million of francs. The most ob- 
vious inference is the correct one. 

It might be supposed that the Mar- 
quis de la Seiglitre was overpowered 
by grateful emotion at his farmer's 
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disinterestedness, and that, if he did 
not insist upon dividing the property 
Stamply so generously resigned, he at 
least treated him as a brother, spared 
no pains to make his old age happy, 
and took pleasure in everywhere ex- 
tolling his noble probity, which would 
have been more correctly designated 
as lavish generosity. Such, however, 
was not exactly the case. The Mar- 
quis was one of those men, imbued 
with the ideas of the old régime, who 
learned little or nothing from a bloody 
Revolution, and from four-and-twenty 
years’ penury and exile. He re- 
turned to France in 1815, exactly 
what he was when he left it in 1791— 
as convinced of his hereditary right to 
his estate as of Louis XVIII.’s divine 
right to the crown. He looked upon 
his country as having been for a while 
in the power of a rebellious faction, 
which the loyalty of the nation had 
at last expelled; he talked of Napo- 
leon as Mr Buonaparte, and was 
thoroughly and unaffectedly convinc- 
ed that the most anxious desire of 
the self-styled emperor had long 
been to obtain the adherence of 
Lonis Tancred Hector, Marquis de 
la Seigliére. Sooner than gratify the 
Corsican, he would have ended his 
days among those swallowers of saur- 
kraut, whom he laughed at whilst 
living with them. As to seeing any- 
thing extraordinary in the conduct of 
Thomas Stamply, it never came into 
his head at all. He was equally un- 
intelligent when his daughter Helen 
vaunted the old man’s generosity and 
simplicity of heart, and talked of the 
gratitude due to him. He had never 
recognised the Republic’s right to de- 
prive him of his lands, and when the 
Republic, and the misrule that suc- 
ceeded it, were replaced by the right- 
ful monarch, he regarded it as a thing 
of course that he should be reinstated 
in his patrimony. He admitted, 
however, that old Stamply deserved 
praise, that he had taken good care 
of the property, and he showed him- 
self grateful accordingly — admitting 
him to his table and society, fitting 
up for him a cottage in the park (the 
gamekeeper’s cottage it had been), 
and treating him with affability and 
patronising familiarity. And al- 
though, after a short time, he took 
less notice of Father Stamply, as he 
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called him, he by no means prevent- 
ed his daughter—the sweet, artless 
Helen—from sitting with him, and 
walking with him, and paying him 
innumerable kind attentions, which 
often beguiled the old man’s deep grief 
for his son’s death—his son, who, 
although so young, had so distin- 
guished himself, and had won, with 
his good sabre, a major’s epaulets 
and the red ribbon, then so covet- 
ed, only that the sabre might be 
broken, and the ribbon dyed yet 
redder in the fierce conflict by the 
Moskwa. And when old Stamply 
not long afterwards expired, the Mar- 
quis readily complied with Helen’s 
wish that he might be buried in the 
park, and that a tomb might be 
erected over his grave. And so the 
moan for the old man was soon 
made, and few ever thought of him, 
save, perhaps, the gentle, grateful 
girl who had soothed his last days, 
and closed his weary eyes. 

Two years had elapsed since the 
return of the La Seigliere family, 
which consisted but of the Marquis 
and his daughter. They lived in 
daily intercourse with Madame de 
Vaubert and her son, and the young 
people were affianced. Their attach- 
ment, however, was of a very placid 
and fraternal description; and indeed 
their engagement could hardly be 
accounted for except by the presence 
of the Baroness, who persuaded the 
Marquis that Helen was deeply in 
love with her son, and gave Helen 
to understand that her father desired 
the match. The Marquis had no 
objection: Helen, who had been 
Raoul’s playmate in lier childhood, 
and had grown up with him, testified 
no repugnance; and the young Baron, 
engrossed in the study of natural 
history—in the quest of plant, insects, 
and geological specimens—was per- 
fectly willing, but not extremely im- 
patient, to accept a charming bride, 
with broad acres for her dowry; so 
that, in the year 1817, these were the 
pursuits and occupations of the mem- 
bers of the family party: The Mar- 
quis—still young and active, a dar- 
ing sportsman and jovial bon-vivant, 
blessed with immense animal spirits, 
a good appetite, and a digestion to 
match ; rather selfish, and somewhat 
giddy-headed—passed his time in 
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hunting the stag and eating good 
dinners—to say nothing of the break- 
fasts. He was the happiest of happy 
men; he really loved his daughter 
as much as he was capable of loving 
anything in the world besides him- 
self; the luxury that surrounded him 
derived a double zest from its con- 
trast with the privations of exile: 
when he desired society, Madame 
de Vaubert was always at hand, 
ready to revive reminiscences of the 
little emigrant colony at Nuremberg. 
Helen was happy with her father, 
whom she tenderly loved; Raoul was 
engrossed by the naturalist’s peace- 
ful pursuiis. Madame de Vaubert 
would have had nothing to do but to 
contemplate the picture of domestic 
bliss, and rejoice in the success of 
her schemes, had she not been occa- 
sionally importuned by Destournelles 
the barrister, who, plebeian though he 
was, had the presumption to aspire 
to the hand of the widowed Baroness. 
When she had had need of him to 
plead her cause—which he had done 
with great skill and complete success 
—she had looked kindly upon him, 
and had not appeared much shocked 
at the idea of becoming plain Mrs 
Destournelles. But when she saw 
the Marquis reinstated in his pro- 
perty, and an advantageous marriage 
decided upon for her son, she changed 
her mind, and threw cold water on 
the lawyer’s flame, which, truth to 
tell, was fed much less by love than 
by ambition. Rich, but lowborn, 
he desired to ally himself with a 
noble family, and through its in- 
fluence to reach the judicial bench. 
It was diamond cut diamond between 
him and the Baroness; each saw 
through the other’s motives, and one 
morning—when the lawyer had par- 
sued the lady into the chateau of La 
Seiglitre, had urged his suit, and 
been finally rejected—they told each 
other as much, and parted in dudgeon. 
The acute and high-bred dame, ready- 
witted and imperious, had the best of 
the skirmish, and left the professional 
dealer in words disconcerted, angry at 
her penetration of his real views, and 
vowing vengeance against the perfidi- 
ous Baroness, and against the Mar- 
quis, who, aware of his matrimonial 
projects, had irritated him by his polite 
sneers and aristocratic impertinence. 
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The Marquis de la Seigliére had 
gone out, mounted on Roland, his 
fiery hunter, which two grooms were 
required to hold, and, accompanied by 
his daughter, and by Raoul—the lat- 
ter no very willing Nimrod—to chase 
a stag of ten tines, which the keeper 
had marked down in the forest. The 
Baroness had swept out of the apart- 
ment witha profound courtesy and the 
air ofa princess of Louis XVI.’s court. 
Destournelles remained alone in the 
breakfast-room, in wunamiable and 
vindictive mood, when his solitude 
was broken by the entrance of a 
stranger, who stepped in from the 
park unannounced, and addressed 
him as the Marquis de la Seigliére. 
The lawyer told him of his mistake, 
and they fell into conversation. The 
stranger was desirous of information 
respecting Thomas Stamply, the last 
owner of the chateau. This Destour- 
nelles had no objection to give him, 
and he told him the story of the old 
man’s generous donation—only, in 
his then humour, the lawyer gave a 
more unfavourable colouring than it 
deserved to the conduct of the Marquis 
and Baroness. 

‘*T knew Stamply well,” he said ; 
“he came sometimes to Poitiers to 
consult me, but he was a sort of client 
we lawyers do not much value. He 
was too straightforward and honest 
and conciliatory, and that kept him 
out of courts of justice. He hated 
lawsuits, in short; and when he died 
he’ had not been near us for years. 
He was a good man, but yet there were 
plenty to speak illof him. But when 
he had made restitution of this fine 
estate—”’ 

** Restitution ?” cried the stranger: 
‘‘had Mr Stamply stolen the estate, 
that he was obliged to restore it?” 

‘No, no,” replied Destournelles, ‘*I 
use the wrong word, but it is the one 
generally employed here. It was not 
a restitution, but a donation, both in 
fact and in form; and a most com- 
plete one it was. Madame de Vaubert 
did not even leave him the fields he 
had added to the domain. At first 
they were grateful enough to him, as 
well they might be. They saw little 
company, and lived like one family. 
Old Stamply was caressed and made 
much of. They applauded all he said: 
he was a patriarch, a noble heart, and 
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heaven knows what besides. This 
was very well for a while, but in a 
few months the patriarch was a pea- 
sant, and the noble heart a bumpkin : 
after coaxing him like a faithful dog, 
they dismissed him like a dirty one. 
In a year’s time, no more was heard 
of old Stamply than if he had never 
existed. He died forgotten in the 
gamekeeper’s house, without a word 
of complaint of those who had thus 
neglected him, happy to quit this 
world, and to rejoin, in a better one, 
his wife and son, whose name he 
murmured with his latest breath.” 

Embittered as Destournelles at that 
moment was against the persons he 
thus to a certain extent calumniated, 
he could not bring himself to distort 
the truth in the case of Helen—sweet, 
innocent Helen—who had subjugated 
the hard lawyer, as she did all who 
approached her. The stranger asked 
if none were there to comfort the old 
man in his last moments. 

‘**One who was almost a daughter 
to him,” replied Destournelles, ‘* was 
with him in his dying hour. The 
Marquis’s only child closed the old 
man’s eyes. Oh, sheis very different 
from the others; sheisan angel. Ig- 
norant of the affairs of everyday life, 
she believes to this very minute that 
Stamply did but restore property that 
still belonged to her father. Never- 
theless she felt herself attracted to- 
wards him by a grateful instinct, and 
she it was who, unknown to herself, 
paid her father’s debt. It was poor 
Stamply’s delight to see that charming 
creature daily enter his room, cheering 
him with her sunny smiles, and hold- 
ing out to him her two hands to kiss.” 

The stranger and Destournelles 
left the house together. By and by 
the hunters returned, the Marquis 
exulting in his victory over a splen- 
did stag, and pitilessly rallying Raoul, 
who declared himself utterly exhaust- 
ed, although he had done little but 
loiter by the hedge side, and had 
brought home some small birds to 
stuff for his collection. In the gentle 
young man’s estimation, science stood 
far above sport. He begged to be 
excused from dining at La Seigliére, 
and went home to bed. Whilst 
Helen was taking off her habit, and 
the Marquis comforting himself with 
Sherry and biscuits, Madame de 
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Vaubert hurried in, dismay written 
upon her countenance. She brought 
startling intelligence. Bernard Stam- 
ply, the major of cavalry, whose bones 
were believed to have been for five 
years bleaching on a Russian steppe, 
had suddenly made his appearance. 
He had been seen and recognised at 
Poitiers. The Marquis received the 
news with considerable indifference ; 
he should be very glad to see the 
young man, he said—rather wondered 
he had not already called — would 
take care of him, and provide for him 
properly. The simple-minded gentle- 
man’s ideas were so completely what 
they had been in the reign of the six- 
teenth Louis, his knowledge of the 
changes that had since occurred in 
France was so extremely limited, 
that the Baroness had prodigious diffi- 
culty in making him understand that, 
by an article of a certain set of laws, 
known as the Napoleon Code, and by 
which, notwithstanding the Bourbons’ 
return, France was still ruled, Thomas 
Stamply, during his son’s lifetime, had 
no power to dispose of more than half 
of his worldly possessions; but, the 
donation having been made in the be- 
lief of that son’s death, Major Stam- 
ply, by a very brief legal process, 
could recover the whole of the estate. 
Such was the law’s award. The 
Marquis had all the pains in the world 
to comprehend this. Two things, 
especially, puzzled him: one was, 
that any man living should have a 
right to eject him from his ancestral 
domains; the other, that he was to 
be thus dispossessed by a man whom 
everybody knew to have been dead 
for the last five years. The more the 
Baroness insisted on Bernard’s hav- 
ing been seen by various persons at 
Poitiers—amongst others by a notary, 
at whose office Destournelles (the un- 
grateful Destournelles) had presented 
himself, armed with unlimited powers 
to act for Major Stamply—the more 
the Marquis reminded her of his death 
hard by the Moskwa. The slayer of 
stags, when at last persuaded of the 
officer's existence, was alternately for 
caning him off the premises, and for 
spending his last acre in law to resist 
his claim. When at last convinced 
that neither plan was feasible, he help- 
lessly implored Madame de Vaubert’s 
advice. This was not refused him. 
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“Did you ever,” said that ready- 
witted lady, ‘hear the story of the 
snail who wandered into a beehive ? 
The bees enveloped him with honey 
and wax, and when they had thus im- 
prisoned the unpleasant intruder in 
his shell, they pushed him out of their 
habitation.” 

The marquis did not see the appo- 
siteness of the apologue. 

*‘ It isthus,” continued the baroness, 
“that we must act: you do not sup- 
pose that this Bernard Stamply has 
any particular love for us; to exas- 
perate him yet further, Destournelles, 
whom I this morning finally discarded, 
will certainly have repeated every ill- 
natured report that has ever been cir- 
culated against us. At this moment 
Bernard is doubtless on his way hither, 
in a towering passion, and his heart full 
of gall. Well, his anger must prove 
impotent, for want of opposition. 
The hurricane that expects to break 
down oaks, must find but reeds to 
bend.” 

The Baroness’s diplomacy was not 
very congenial to M. de la Seigliére’s 
impetuous and imperious temper, but 
he confessed her superiority, and was 
accustomed to follow her suggestions. 
It was agreed to treat Major Stamply, 
who doubtless anticipated a haughty 
resistance, with gentleness and pa- 
tience, to avoid discussing his rights, 
to flatter his opinions, and to get him 
to take up his abode at the chateau. 
Thus would time be gained, and, with 
time, the Baroness answered for bring- 
ing the matter to a happy termina- 
tion. As she predicted, they had not 
long to wait for Bernard’s visit. He 
was announced just as the Marquis was 
expecting the far more agreeable an- 
nouncement of dinner. Destournelles 
accompanied him. Baroness and 
Marquis had been so accustomed to 
think of Farmer Stamply’s son, whose 
mother had for years brought the 
milk‘ of her cows to their door, as ne- 
cessarily a clownish rustic, that they 
could not help feeling surprised at the 
lofty air and gentlemanly bearing of 
the young major of dragoons. The 
interview was at first far from satis- 
factory. Even when the lawyer's in- 
convenient presence was got rid of, 
upon the grounds that this was to be 
a private interview between the par- 
ties immediately concerned, and when 
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Bernard was thus exposed, unsupport- 
ed, to all the artillery of the astute 
and silver-tongued Baroness, things 
went not as that lady wished. She 
found it more difficult than she had 
expected to coat the snail with honey. 
Upon the whole, M. de la Seigliére’s 
bluntness and petulance, perhaps, pro- 
duced a greater effect upon the soldier 
than her insidious advances. But 
neither would have sufficed to ad- 
vance Madame de Vaubert’s plan a 
single step, had not Helen entered the 
room, as Bernard was about to leave 
it. She had just heard of his unex- 
pected return. Her unaffected joy, 
her cordial greeting, made a strong 
impression upon him; she spoke of 
his father with tenderness and emo- 
tion, and his heart was deeply moved. 

** And your poor father,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ who left this world trust- 
ing to meet you in the next! Can it 
be, then, that even in heaven there 
are disappointments? But what joy 
for us who remain to see an old 
friend whom we all thought dead! 
Mr Stamply loved me, and I loved 
him dearly. He was my old play- 
mate with him I talked of 
you—with you I will talk of him. 
But, by the by, papa, has Mr Ber- 
nard’s room been got ready? You 
are at home here, sir.” 

‘‘ His room, indeed!” replied the 
Marquis; ‘he will accept nothing 
from us.” 

“He hates us,” interposed the 
Baroness. 

“You hate us?” cried Helen. “I 
loved your father, and you hate mine? 
—you hate me ?—what have I done 
to you?—how have we deserved your 
hatred?” 

‘‘ The very floor he stands on burns 
his feet,” grumbled the Marquis. 

“He could not possibly close an 
eye under this roof,” added Madame 
de Vaubert. 

Helen glanced with bewildered looks 
from one speaker to the other. At 
last the truth seemed to strike her. 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed, ‘* I see how 
it is. A victim of his father’s pro- 
bity, Mr Bernard is too proud to re- 
ceive its price. We have nothing to 
give you, sir; we can but return with 
one hand what we received with the 
other. You must accept, unless you 
wish to humiliate us.” 
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“He accept!” cried the Marquis ; 
“you do not know him. He would 
sooner cut off his hand than put it in 
ours.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Then 
Helen held out her hand to Bernard. 

‘Ts that true, sir?” she said. 

What could Bernard do but take 
and press the hand thus frankly 
offered? But still his countenance 
told his determination to depart— 
never again, as he had already told 
the Marquis, to enter those walls, save 
as their recognised owner. 

‘You shall not go,” persisted the 
charming girl, who thus powerfully 
but unconsciously aided the Baroness’s 
schemes; “you shall not go: you 
were the Russians’ prisoner for five 
years, you can afford to be ours for a 
little while. Is it then so disagreeable 
‘to find friends? In your father’s 
name, who loved to call me his child, 
I insist upon you remaining. What! 
will not that do? Then I entreat 
you to stay.” 

Who could be obdurate to such so- 
licitation, from such lips? Not Ma- 
jor Stamply, assuredly, who fairly 
gave in, and remained to dinner, to 
the consternation of Destournelles, 
whom Helen also invited to dine. “I 
could not refuse,” said Bernard, in an 
undertone, to the astonished lawyer ; 
‘* we will return to Poitiers this even- 
ing.” 

Notwithstanding the Major’s reso- 
lution, few will be surprised to learn 
that, six weeks later, he was still an 
inmate of the chateau de la Seigliére, 
where he had become as domesticated 
as a tame cat. He hunted with the 
Marquis, who proclaimed him a jovial 
companion and excellent shot; he 
was like a brother to Helen, with 
whom he dearly loved to talk of his 
dead father, and he was on excellent 
terms with the Baroness and Raoul. 
This state of things might certainly 
not so long have existed—perhaps 
might never have come to pass—had 
the clever and vindictive Destour- 
nelles been at Poitiers. But he had 
set out for Paris the very morning 
after the memorable dinner that had 
inaugurated Bernard’s stay at the 
castle, and in Paris he still was. His 
absence was due to a master-stroke 
of policy on the part of Madame de 
Vaubert. That lady, although she 
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had positively refused to recompense 
the lawyer’s services with the gift of 
her hand, had too much pride to re- 
main under obligation to him. She 
had used her interest with the 
keeper of the seals, Monsieur de Ma- 
lebois, an old friend and companion 
in emigration, to obtain for her re- 
jected admirer an appointment as 
counsellor at the principal tribunal at 
Poitiers. Only an hour or two be- 
fore her final repulse of the presumptu- 
ous barrister, she had received a letter 
from the minister, informing her that 
her protégé had but to go to Paris to 
receive his appointment, and enclos- 
ing a letter for Destournelles summon- 
ing him to the capital. This letter 
Madame de Vaubert caused to be 
delivered to the lawyer during the 
dinner at La Seigliére, as having just 
been brought by an express from 
Poitiers. ‘The same mail that whirled 
him up to Paris, took a letter from the 
Baroness to her ministerial friend, 
hinting that he would add to the obli- 
gation conferred, if he would detain 
M. Destournelles in Paris, instead of 
at once expediting his appointment. 
So small a favour could not be refused 
to an old friend, and the impatient 
lawyer was kept with lips watering 
for the prize that still delayed to drop 
into his mouth. 

One morning the Marquis, Ber- 
nard, Helen, and the Baroness were 
all assembled in the drawing-room at 
La Seiglitre—Helen painting, Ber- 
nard looking over her; the Baroness 
busy with her tapestry, the Marquis 
reading the Quotidienne. 

‘¢ Listen to this, Baroness,” sud- 
denly exclaimed M. de la Seigliére ; 
and he proceeded to read aloud. 
‘ Since the return of our princes,’ 
said the loyal Quotidienne, ‘ the ma- 
nia of place-hunting has become a 
contagion in France. Amongst the 
crowd of aspirants to ministerial fa- 
vours, a notable member of Poitiers 
bar, Mr D——, has, during the last 
six weeks, attracted attention by his 
eagerness and activity. Let us hope 
that the keeper of the seals will take 
pity on this unfortunate aspirant, who 
has been so long on the eve of ob- 
taining the counsellor’s place, to which 
he must unquestionably have a well- 
founded claim, since he kas been so 
long expecting it.’ The last hit is a 
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sharp one,” added the Marquis, by 
way of commentary—‘ one of those 
pointed touches in which the writers 
on our side excel. What do you say 
to the paragraph, Baroness?” 

** T say,” replied Madame de Vau- 
bert, ‘* that Malebois is a man of 
sense, who likes to oblige his friends, 
and that what he does is well done.” 

‘* But how odd it is,” remarked 
Helen, ‘‘ that we have not once heard 
from Mr Destournelles during the 
whole six weeks he has been away.” 

‘* The Major has perhaps been more 
fortunate ?” said the Baroness. 

“ T, madam?” replied Bernard ; 
‘* why do you suppose that ?” 

‘* Merely,” replied the Baroness 
carelessly, ‘‘ because I observe that 
you receive many letters from Paris.” 

Bernard made no answer, and a 
remark from Helen turned the con- 
versation into anotherchannel. Ger- 
many, which Helen loved as the home 
of her childhood, and Bernard as the 
scene of his campaigns, was a favourite 
theme with both of them, although 
the Madame de Vaubert and the Mar- 
quis looked back with little pleasure 
to the land and time of their exile. 
But Bernard and the Marquis had 
always a fruitful subject of discussion 
in military topics, the latter vaunting 
Marshal Saxe, Monsieur de Castries, 
and other heroes of a previous genera- 
tion, whilst the Buonapartist officer 
naturally upheld, as their superiors, a 
Kleber, a Ney, and a Davoust. The 
argument sometimes got warm on 
both sides, but then Helen was there 
to step in as mediator; a side word 
and an appealing glance from her who 
had loved and been beloved by the 
father, whose memory he so fondly 
cherished, rarely failed of their effect 
upon Bernard, and the Marquis re- 
sumed his newspaper with the com- 
fortable conviction of having silenced 
his opponent. These little encounters 
were not without their good effect. 
Bernard learned to appreciate the 
frankness and the good qualities of the 
Marquis, who, on his part, daily grew 
more attached to the gallant young 
man, who was already an old soldier, 
and who, although a peasant’s son, 
and a follower of Mr Buonaparte, 
might, M. de la Seigliére could not but 
admit, have easily been mistaken for 
a high-born and high-bred gentleman. 
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The Baroness was a keen observer of 
all that passed. She saw that Ber- 
nard’s gratitude to Helen was rapidly 
transforming itself into love. ‘‘ With 
a word she appeases him,” said Ma- 
dame de Vaubert to herself; “ the 
charm lasts ; ’tis well! I much mis- 
take him, or he will never despoil the 
woman he loves. But what am I to 
think of Helen? Is it possible that 
she should so far forget her birth and 
rank as to share the passion she in- 
spires? I must watch her.” 

Such a discussion and such reflec- 
tions were interrupted on the day in 
question by the entrance of Raoul. 
He had just seen something wonder- 
ful, he said, and they might guess 
what it was. The Marquis, who 
loved to quiz the naturalist, guessed 
a salamander, and a badger without 
a tail. Raoul cut short his con- 
jectures by announcing Mr Destour- 
nelles, who followed hard upon his 
heels. He was welcomed by Mar- 
quis and Baroness with a volley of 
ironical congratulations on his ap- 
pointment, succeeded by equally in- 
sincere condolence when he declared 
that he had not received it, nay—that 
he had every reason to believe it had 
been given to another. The lawyer 
smilingly breasted the storm, consol- 
ing himself, in his secret soul, with 
the prospect of revenge. Against the 
Baroness he was particularly incensed, 
for he doubted not that to her he owed 
his disappointment. He looked hope- ~ 
fully to Bernard as the instrument of 
his revenge. But the Major treated 
him.coldly and carelessly, and showed 
little inclination for the interview of 
which Destourneiles intimated his de- 
sire, and to which Helen opposed a 
prior promise of Bernard’s, to accom- 
pany her on a charitable visit to a 
sick peasant’s cottage. The lawyer's 
stupefaction reached its height when 
he saw the Marquis clap Bernard on 
the shoulder, address him with friendly 
familiarity, and say he would go with 
him, and Raoul cordially shake the 
officer’s hand on taking leave of him 
for the day. Whilst Helen was pre- 
paring for her walk, however, the 
Baroness, who no longer feared the 
perfidious counsels of Destournelles, 
voluntarily afforded him the oppor- 
tunity he desired of a private conver- 
sation with Bernard. ‘The lawyer 
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expressed his surprise at having re- 
ceived no reply to the numerous letters 
he had written from Paris to his 
client. He had now come solely to 
know his intentions. These Major 
Stamply did not at first seem very 
willing to declare—even if he himself 
knew them. He was disposed to re- 
fiect, to temporise, to wait a while ; 
there was no haste to decide. The 
lawyer thought otherwise, and pressed 
him hard ; reminded him of the holy 
indignation that inspired him but six 
short weeks previously, of his deter- 
mination to revenge his father, and 
not to remain a day in the house 
except as its acknowledged owner. 
Aud yet he found him living in amity 
with his enemies, beneath the roof 
whence they had driven his deceased 
parent. Bernard had hard work to 
defend his consistency. Six weeks 
previously, he said, he was ignorant 
of many circumstances since revealed ; 
envy had calumniated persons whom 
he found far more estimable than he 
had been led to expect. This did 
not satisfy Destournelles. Unheeding 
the imputation on his own motives, 
he continued to act on the offensive, 
and at once taxed the young man with 
his love for Helen de la Seigliére. 
Bernard’s denial did not in the least 
shake his conviction of the fact. 

‘* Mr Destournelles,” said Major 
Stamply, at last losing patience, “‘ my 
mind is made up. Think as you please 
of my determination, I will never des- 
poil her who cheered my father’s last 
days and sat beside his deathbed.” 

‘* What do you mean to do then?” 
inquired Destournelles. 

‘** Leave the country. I was born 
beneath a thatched roof; I have lived 
in camps, slept on the snow; I have 
still my sword, it is all I need.” 

“‘ What a madman!” cried Destour- 
nelles, looking at the Major as if he 
were some natural phenomenon newly 
imported from the antipodes. ‘* Do 
you not perceive, oh most candid 
and simple-hearted of warriors, that 
by acting thus you run head-fore- 
most into the snare spread for you? 
We will admit the uprightness of the 
Marquis, the sincerity of his affection 
for you. You amuse him; it is all 
he wants. I would lay any wager he 
has already forgotten the first object 
of your coming. The Baron de Vau- 
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bert, absorbed in contemplation of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
dom, knows nothing of what passes 
around him; it is the privilege of 
science. But the Baroness, my young 
friend? Do you remember the fable 
of the lion in love ?” 

‘‘ Never mind the Baroness, sir,” 
replied Bernard ; ‘*I do not see what 
she has to do with the matter. Let 
Mademoiselle de la Seigliére remain 
for ever ignorant of the intrigues she 
has unwittingly assisted. Let her live 
happily amidst the comforts and 
luxury of her ancestors—I desire no 
more. As to Madame de Vaubert, 
she may triumph if she likes; for that 
I care not a straw.” 

Whilst the generous young man 
thus spoke, Destournelles’ active brain 
was busily at work. A new idea 
struck him. What, he thought, if 
the Baroness were caught in her own 
trap—if, by making Helen a decoy 
for Bernard, she had lost her for her 
son? With wonderful rapidity the 
ingenious member of the Poitiers bar 
drew up in his head a new plan of cam- 
paign. Bernard must marry Helen. 
Bernard scouted the idea as prepos- 
terous, and positively refused to take 
any step to ascertain the lady’s sen- 
timents—when Helen herself came in, 
equipped for her walk. Destournelles, 
in spite of the Major’s prohibition 
and interruptions, informed her of the 
young officer’s approaching departure 
and left the room, referring her to 
Bernard himself for explanation. This 
she was not slow to demand: what 
could be the cause of so sudden a re- 
solution? Had anything occurred to 
displease him? Had her father by 
chance offended him? Her poor 
father, she knew, was sometimes petu- 
lant—even provoking ; he was like a 
child in that respect, but then he was 
so good, so amiable, so void of all 
intention to offend! It was not that ? 
then what could it be? Bernard’s 
pretext of following up his profession 
was not admitted. There was no 
war, nor prospect of one. In short, 
it is hardly necessary to explain how 
the searching inquiry at last changed 
into a tender colloquy, or to relate in 
detail how Bernard finally confessed 
the true motive of his departure, and 
how Helen told him that it was an 
additional reason to remain. The 
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lovers were interrupted by the Baron- 
ess, whose actions were as prompt as 
her perceptions. The bare possibility 
of Helen’s loving Bernard had no 
sooner entered her head, than she 
took measures to secure from discom- 
fiture that part of her game. The 
dream of happiness of Helen and 
Bernard was quickly dispelled. The 
Baroness brought back Raoul, eager, 
she said, to accompany his affianced 
bride in her mission of charity. Helen 
started at the words; she had for- 
gotten her long-standing engagement 
with one whom she loved but as a 
brother. It was time, Madame de 
Vaubert said, to hurry on the nup- 
tials. Raoul added his entreaties ; 
the Marquis, although not in haste to 
see his daughter married, offered no 
opposition. Bernard stood aghast; 
Helen, pressed by her future mother- 
in-law, and by Raoul, who, forgetting 
for a moment his beloved scientific 
pursuits, declared that the happiness 
of his life depended upon her, knew 
not what to say. Between her affi- 
anced husband and the man her heart 
had chosen, the poor girl’s position 
was agonising. She sank half-faint- 
ing into a chair, but quickly recovered 
on hearing the Marquis angrily apos- 
trophise the Baroness as the cause of 
her agitation. 

‘** Could I suppose,” replied Madam 
de Vaubert, ever armed at all points, 
‘¢that by reminding Mademoiselle de 
la Seigliére of her promise ”— 

‘‘ Were I so unfortunate as to for- 
get it for an instant, madam,” inter- 
rupted Helen with much dignity, ‘I 
should thank you for reminding me of 
it.” 

With a single glance at Bernard, 
and leaning on her father’s arm, Helen 
left the room, followed by Raoul, and 
by his mother, who inwardly vowed 
to keep strict watch over her until 
the knot was tied which should unite 
the houses of Vaubert and La Seigliére. 
Not that the Baroness felt any appre- 
hension ; her game she considered to 
be won. She reckoned without her 
host, or, at any rate, without Leonard 
Destournelles, barrister-at-law, who 
came in as she went out, and remained 
alone with Major Stamply. After a 
short but animated conversation, 
Bernard walked into Poitiers, whither 
the lawyer soon followed him. 
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Prodigious was the indignation of 
the Marquis de la Seiglitre upon re- 
ceiving an assignation in due form, 
summoning him to appear, within four- 
and-twenty hours, before the civil 
tribunal, to hear himself condemned 
to give up to their rightful owner, 
Bernard Stamply, the house and lands 
of La Seiglitre. The old nobleman’s 
first impulse was to call for the sword 
of his ancestors, wherewith mortally 
to perforate Mr Destournelles, who 
stood by, enjoying the fury of which 
he was in great part the primary 
cause. But as the servant seemed 
extremely puzzled where to seek the 
desired weapon, the Marquis at last 
cooled down sufficiently to listen to 
Destournelles, who adroitly hinted 
that the object of his visit was to 
render him a service. In the first 
place, however, M. de la Seigliére 
inveighed against Bernard’s ungentle- 
manly conduct. After living in his 
house for six weeks, drinking his 
wine, riding his horses, shooting his 
game, it was the act of a boor thus to 
give him notice to quit. Destournelles 
ventured to remark that it was M. de 
la Seigliére who for the last six weeks 
(and much longer) had lived in Ber- 
nard’s house, and shot Bernard’s game. 
Even admitting this, which the Mar- 
quis was not altogether prepared to 
do, the man who had the honour to 
afford hospitality to a La Seigliére 
was but a clown to eject him by 
means of a summons. And so he 
would tell him. Here Destournelles 
thought fit to undeceive the Marquis. 
Major Stamply had nothing to do 
with the summons just received. It 
was he, Destournelles, who had had 
it sent, availing of the powers vested 
in him six weeks previously, and 
which Bernard had not withdrawn. 
He had taken this step as an extreme 
remedy in a desperate case. Having 
thus reinstated the young officer in 
M. de la Seigliére’s good graces, the 
lawyer ventured, cautiously and gra- 
dually, to disclose his scheme. He 
began by pointing out the humiliating 
and precarious position, unworthy of 
his name and high descent, in which 
the Marquis found himself. Holding 
his house and property by tolerance, 
not by right, his delicacy and honour 
were compromised by their retention. 
Thus seriously addressed, the Marquis 
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felt how equivocal was his situation, 
and resolved to take the leap, and 
return to that poverty which exile 
had taught him to endure. And yet, 
as the lawyer said, it was a sad 
change from the spacious halls of La 
Seigli¢re to the Baroness’s humble 
chimney-corner. What if there were 
means of averting the sacrifice, of 
reconciling duty and inclination, of 
saving at once the father’s honour and 
the daughter’s fortune? The Marquis, 
already depressed at thoughts of quit- 
ting the enjoyments he so dearly 
prized, caught eagerly at the hope 
thus hinted. Destournelles, whose 
ears the old royalist had lately talked 
of cutting off, was now his good friend, 
his preserver. Nevertheless he winced 
and turned restive when the lawyer 
proposed a marriage between Helen 
and Bernard. The Marquis knew 
very well that Helen cared little 
enough for Raoul, of whom he ex- 
pressed his own opinion by the remark 
that he missed a hare at twenty yards; 
whilst Bernard, on the other hand, 
hunted like a gentleman of high de- 
scent. But then an alliance with a 
peasant’s son, and a Buonapartist to 
boot, staggered him greatly. But he 
was a mere infant in the hands of 
the Machiavelian Destournelles, and 
finally he resolved to sacrifice his aristo- 
cratic prejudices for his daughter’s sake, 
and, he might have added, for the sake 
of ease and opulence. But the Baron- 
ess, what was to be done with her? 
What would she say? It was Des- 
tournelles’ opinion, that when the 
summons to quit La Seiglitre was 
shown her, she would say very little, 
and submit with an extremely good 
grace to forego her son’s pretensions 
to Helen’s hand. The trial was made, 
but Destournelles’ presence put the 
lady on her guard; she suspected a 
snare, and moreover was confident in 
Bernard’s generosity. Honour and 
dignity, she said, were far before 
house and land; the Marquis’s ruin 
made her more than ever tenacious of 
the engagement existing between their 
children ; at Vaubert he and Helen 
would find a home, where their pre- 
sence would bring joy. This magna- 
nimity, seen through by Destournelles, 
embarrassed the Marquis, who, never- 
theless, would not abandon the new 
plan which was to save his honour 
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and secure his ease; and, after a con- 
versation, in which not a little bitter- 
ness mingled, the Baroness departed 


in anger. But there was another 
difficulty yet to overcome, a difficulty 
that had occurred neither to the 
Marquis nor to his legal adviser. 
Opposition came from the quarter 
least expected—from Helen herself. 
Apprised, very soon after its issue, 
of the unceremonious summons ad- 
dressed to the Marquis, Major Stamply 
hurried out to La Seigliére to repu- 
diate all complicity in an act which 
he denounced as an infamous abuse of 
confidence on the part of Destournelles. 
He found the Marquis already unde- 
ceived on that score, and could hardly 
credit his senses on learning that his 
marriage with Helen would not be 
opposed by her father, who, indeed, 
now that he had vanquished ancestral 
pride, was overjoyed at the prospect 
of having for a son-in-law a staunch 
sportsman, who only the day before 
had slain three wolves with his own 
hand, instead of a young gentleman 
who passed his time in collecting 
butterflies, and stuffing birds and 
lizards. But the sky that looked so 
sunny was soon obscured by a visit 
from Raoul, come to explain to Helen 
what her father had hitherto concealed 
from her. In spite of the opposition 
of Bernard and the Marquis, he in- 
formed her of circumstances of which 
she had been kept in ignorance, and 
he had only just become aware; 
namely, that old Stamply’s donation 
to her father was null and void by the 
mere fact of Bernard’s existence; that 
the house she lived in had been, for 
the last six weeks, not her father’s, 
but Bernard’s; and that jt was under 
the coercion of a summons, and the 
menace of a lawsuit—lost before it 
was pleaded—that the Marquis had 
promised her hand as the price of her 
inheritance. The Baron de Vaubert 
was but imperfectly informed, but he 
spoke according to his belief; for none 
better loved truth, or were less capable 
of deception. He concluded by re- 
leasing Helen from her engagement 
to him; but, he said, whilst releasing 
her, he did not seek to liberate him- 
self, and, should it not suit her to lend 
herself to her father’s schemes, he 
should bless the day when she entered 
his house as its mistress. Like one 
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bewildered by a rapid succession of 
agitating incidents, Mademoiselle de 
la Seiglitre was for a few moments 
silent. She gazed alternately at 
Raoul and at Bernard, and then ap- 
proached the Marquis. 

‘“‘ Father,” she said, very simply, 
‘is all true that the Baron de Vau- 
bert has just told me?” 

“The Baron de Vaubert knows 
not what he talks about,” was the 
reply of the discomfited Marquis. 
But Helen insisted. 

‘* A frank and straightforward an- 
swer, I implore you, my dear father,” 
said she, ‘and fear not to find your 
daughter unequal to her duty. Tell 
me, in one word, whose home this 
house now is. Ours or Major 
Stamply’s ? ” 

Bernard would have spoken, but 
Helen checked him by a gesture, and 
awaited her father’s reply. 

‘** How can I tell?” said the Mar- 
quis at last. ‘‘ They have taken ad- 
vantage of my absence to make a 
code of laws which nobody can under- 
stand. Am I in Bernard’s house? 
Is Bernard in mine? Nobody knows.” 

The answer, vague as it was, suf- 
ficed to enlighten Helen. 

‘‘Tt is all true, then,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Instead of loyally restor- 
ing Major Stamply’s inheritance, and 
proudly withdrawing from the house 
that was no longer ours, we got him 
to retain us under his roof. What 
must he have thought of your daugh- 
ter, whom you kept in ignorance? 
What can he have thought of me 
when I held out my hand to him, be- 
lieving him poor and disinherited— 
and afterwards—and again just now 
— Oh! father, what shame is 
this!” 

Overwhelmed by this fancied dis- 
grace she had so innocently incurred, 
Helen hung her head and covered her 
face with her hands. In vain did the 
Marquis and Bernard strive to ex- 
plain. She heard them not. 

‘Tf Monsieur de Vaubert had not 
come in time,” she continued — 
‘* Thanks, Raoul; here is my hand. 
Come, father; poverty cannot afford 
to mis-ally itself. Marquis de la 
Sieglitre, resume the pride of your 
race. Let us begone hence. Baron 
de Vaubert, your arm to your wife.” 
The last words of the high-spirited 
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girl were overheard by the Baroness 
and by Destournelles, as they met at 
the folding windows that looked out 
upon the park. The joy and triumph 
of the lady were as great as the law- 
yer’s discomfiture. Both promptly 
took part in the animated scene. 
Madame de Vaubert addressed the 
Marquis. 

“You see, my old friend,” she said, 
“it was not so easy to part these 
faithful hearts.” 

Before the Marquis could reply, 
otherwise than bya look of impatience, 
to this hypocritical remark, Destour- 
nelles detained Helen, who was turn- 
ing to leave the room. 

“*One moment, Mademoiselle,” he 
said. ‘The man whom you have re- 
jected on account of his fortune, has 
now nothing but his sword left.” 

‘“*Mr Destournelles,” cried Bernard, 
‘**T command you to be silent.” 

On a field of battle the lawyer 
might have thought the Major’s com- 
mand worth obeying, but in a peace- 
able drawing-room he totally disre- 
garded it. 

“This morning,” he continued, in 
reply to the inquiring looks and ex- 
clamations of all present, ‘* whilst I 
went to one notary to try to bring 
you all to your senses, this insane 
soldier went to another to legalise his 
ruin and sign the abandonment of all 
his rights.” 

There was a general exclamation of 
surprise and admiration. 

‘¢ Father,” cried Helen, ‘* you must 
refuse.” 

‘* He has no power to refuse,” re- 
plied Destournelles. ‘‘ He accepted 
the father’s donation, and nobody in 
the world can prevent its ratification 
by the son. At the same time, if the 
possession of this estate is painful to 
the Marquis’s delicacy, the state will, 
no doubt, be glad to rid him of it. 
For my part, 1 now quit this house, 
never again to put foot in it, but I 
will not go without relieving my heart 
— without telling you, Madame de 
Vaubert, that you haveonly carried the 
day by making every one unhappy :— 
the Marquis, whom you separate from 
a companion whom he already loved 
as a son; your children, whom you 
condemn to lasting regret; yourself 


‘too—for it is not with impunity that 


loving hearts are thus sundered—to be 
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of evil. But between Raoul and his 
ambitious mother there was little re- 
semblance of character. The amiable 
and high-hearted young man, tho- 
roughly roused from his scientific pre- 
occupation, had been keenly obser- 
vant of all that had passed during 
that busy and agitating day. If he 
was before uncertain, Helen’s emo- 
tion, when Destournelles abruptly dis- 
closed Bernard’s generosity, and the 
look of mingled tenderness, admira- 
tion, and regret she involuntarily cast 
at the lover she had so recently dis- 
carded, left him not a shadow of 
doubt as to her sentiments. There 
was a brief struggle in his breast, but 
it was but a brief one—for Destour- 
nelles had not been far from the truth 
when he intimated Raoul’s indifference 
to Helen—and then he took the hand 
of his affianced bride and placed it in 
that of Major Stamply. 

It was now Destournelles’ turn to 
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riveted to others to which they are 
indifferent.” 

Her end attained, the worldly-wise 
Madame de Vaubert was not the wo- 
man to heed the lawyer’s: forebodings 
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exult. The first effusion of feeling 
and burst of congratulations over, he 
approached the Baroness. 

*¢ Will Madame de Vaubert forgive 
me?” he said. 

‘Forgive you?” shereplied. ‘* What 
am I to forgive you?” 

‘*My triumph,” thelawyer answered, 
passing his handkerchief over his fore- 
head with the gesture of a man whose 
victory has not been won without a 
severe struggle. 

“Tt is not yet complete,” replied 
the lady, in a tone of raillery. 

‘“* What is wanting?” inquired 
Destournelles. 

Madame de Vaubert handed him a 
paper. 

*¢ Nothing, counsellor,” she replied ; 
“ we are quits.” 

Destournelles unfolded the paper. 
It was his long-desired appointment. 
But gratitude, it is fair to presume, is 
not a characteristic of gentlemen of 
his profession, for the graceless coun- 
sellor was afterwards heard to say 
that he was a double gainer, since he 
had got the place without marrying 
the lady. 

















LADIES AND GENTLEMEN !—We 
regret that we are compelled to an- 
nounce to you—at least to such of 
you as have fallen into the snare of 
authorship—that, for six months at 
least, it will be impossible for us to 
notice any of your lucubrations. Our 
rule is positive, and will admit of no 
exceptions. Even the dear little angel 
who, along with her duodecimo, has 
transmitted us such a touchingly con- 
fidential confession of her poetical im- 
pulses, must remain absent from felicity 
awhile. We are resolved, for a cer- 
tain space of time, to devote ourselves 
entirely to spiritual reading. We have 
taken down from their shelves Delrio, 
Wierus, and Reginald Scot; and re- 
freshed our memory with King James 
on Demonology. If any friend or 
well-wisher of ours possesses a rare 
treatise on witchcraft, he will confer 
a special favour by sending it to us 
immediately, and we pledge ourselves 
not to return it. Is there a Sexton 
Club anywhere in England? If so, 
we should like to be made an honorary 
member. We trust that, in the face 
of the awfal statistics lately produced, 
we may not be misunderstood ; never- 
theless, we must own that, for the 
present, we are decidedly addicted to 
spirits. 

Mr Spicer, whom we really hold to 
be a fellow of infinite fancy, com- 
mences his introductory chapter thus : 
“Tf one may judge from present in- 
dications, before the following notes 
can be published, an apology will have 
become due to many readers, for deem- 
ing it necessary to explain the general 
features of that singular subject to 
which they principally refer.” Not 
at all, our dear Spicer. No apology 
whatever is due. Until we received 
your book, we knew no more about 
the manifestations you speak of, than 
the amusements of the high priest of 
Timbuctoo. We feel greatly indebted 
to you for the information we have re- 
ceived; but the old virtue seems to 
have departed from this portion of the 
globe. At one time we were really 
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eminent for witches; the Queen of 
Elphen has visited us bodily since 
Spenser was laid in the grave; and, 
before emigration became general, 
second-sight was as common in Skye 
and Benbecula as the measles. The 
days are not very remote when every 
farm-steading could show its brownie. 
But, somehow or other, we seem to 
have forfeited these inestimable privi- 
leges. We can’t get up, in Scotland, 
a well-authenticated ghost more than 
once in twenty years; and as for the 
intermediate fry—fairies, ouphs, et- 
cetera, they seem to have entirely dis- 
appeared. We regret to chronicle the 
fact; but, on inquiry, it appears that 
the oldest inhabitant of the most 
aqueous parish in the Highlands, can- 
not charge his memory with having 
seen a water-kelpie ! 

Why this should be, we really can- 
not comprehend. For ourselves, in- 
dividually, we can. say honestly, that 
we have cultivated with all our might 
spiritual impressions. We have as- 
sisted at séances of clairvoyants— 
seers who professed to be able to read 
writing through the medium of a mill- 
stone, but we never were fortunate 
enough to hear their professions rea- 
lised. Very lately we were told that 
an eminent Hawicker possessed the 
art of uttering divine poesy in his 
magnetic sleep—we heard him; and 
were thankful that the turf covered 
the mortal remains of Willison Glass. 
Credulous as an infant, we only want 
to see a manifestation, but we cannot 
find one. An inspired femme-de- 
chambre is paraded; but she is soon 
found guilty of imposture; and the 
place she occupied knows her no more. 
We entreat for enlightenment from 
Clackmannan, but do not get it; we 
write to Dornoch, and receive no 
answer. The truth must out in naked 
terms—WE wANT A WaRLOcK! Ob- 
serve—we give no guarantee against 
the ultimate application of the tar- 
barrel; but suffering for truth is 
praiseworthy. Our national pride 
revolts at the idea that America 
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should, in modern times, unveil the 
unseen world, to which we have a 
prescriptive right. We shall insist 
upon having decided ‘‘rappings” in 
Edinburgh as well as in New York, 
else we must hold that we are scurvily 
treated by the shades of our departed 
friends. 

But we must not trifle with the 
curiosity of ourreaders, who are doubt- 
less anxious to know what all this is 
about. We shall tell them as con- 
cisely as we can, using Spicer as our 
spiritual guide-book. 

The village of Hydesville, township 
of Arcadia, Waynecounty, New York, 
was the first place in which spiritual 
manifestations appeared. Inthemonth 
of March 1848, the family of a certain 
Mr John D. Fox was disturbed by 
mysterious noises, such as rappings, 
tappings, knocks, and shuffling of the 
farniture, which could not be account- 
ed for on the hypothesis of natural 
agency. This was not pleasant; but 
use reconciles us to almost anything, 
and in a short time the daughters be- 
gan to reciprocate. Here, at the out- 
set, we are struck by the remarkable 
similarity of the Foxian narrative to 
the story of Wesley’s kobold, with 
which probably our readers are ac- 
quainted. A few experiments enabled 
the parties to open a distinct commu- 
nication, and the method is remark- 
ably simple. Spicer tells us, ‘‘ that, 
in this spirit-language, an affirmative 
is conveyed by a single rap (though 
perhaps emphasised by more), a ne- 
gative by silence. Five raps demand 
the alphabet, and that may be called 
over viva voce, or else in a printed 
form laid upon a table, and the finger 
or a pencil slowly passed along it; 
when, on arriving at the required let- 
ter, arap is heard; the querist then 
recommences, until words and sen- 
tences are spelled out—upon the accu- 
racy or intelligence displayed in which, 
depends, in a great degree, the amount 
of faith popularly accorded to these 
manifestations.” These, however, are 
but the rudiments of the spiritual edu- 
cation—which, orthodoxly enough, 
commences with the alphabet. We 
shall presently see that, since 1848, a 
higher state of intelligence has been 
achieved. Armed with this key, Mrs 

‘Fox, who appears to be a woman of 
a decidedly inquiring turn, succeeded 
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in eliciting from the spirit the follow- 
ing information. That the number of 
the years of his fleshly pilgrimage had 
been thirty-one; that his name was 
Charles Rayn ; that he had been mur- 
dered in that house, and buried in 
the cellar; and that the murderer was 
alive. Then came the results—‘ There 
was some digging in the cellar on 
Saturday night. They dug until they 
came to water, and then gave it up.” 
Highly satisfactory this! Now, who 
was Charles Rayn? We are sorry to 
say that Mr Spicer gives us no infor- 
mation on that point. He appears to 
have been as much a phantom in the | 
flesh as in the spirit—though the date 
of his apotheosis could not have been 
very remote, for his children were 
said to be still alive, as also his mur- 
derer. 

We are told that “‘the high cha- 
racter and respectability of this family 
(the Foxes) did not, nevertheless, 
protect them from certain unpleasant 
results of these manifestations. Im- 
mense excitement was created in the 
neighbourhood, and considerable pre- 
judice, extending even to threats of 
violence, existed against them.” Now 
we cannot, for the life of us, compre- 
hend what was the cause of the ex- 
citement. Had the previous existence 
of Charles Raynbeen ascertained, and 
his body found in the cellar, there 
might have been excitement enough ; 
but nothing of the kind appeared. 
The prejudice —though we should 
have given the feeling quite a differ- 
ent name—is intelligible without ex- 
planation. 

The Fox family, it would appear, 
was peculiarly beloved by the spirits; 
for two of the ladies having removed 
to Rochester, New York, the rappings 
followed them thither; and a third, 
Catherine, who seems to have been the 
Cassandra of the party, was similarly 
accompanied to Auburn. In short 
they were media, or particularly fa- 
voured persons in whose presence only 
the spirits will deign to make them- 
selves audible. Media are now very 
common. Mr Spicer says “ it is cal- 
culated that there are, at the present 
moment, not less than thirty thousand 
recognised media practising in various 
parts of the United States. A friend, 
who writes under date of July 17 (we 
presume 1852), assures me that in 
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the city of Philadelphia alone may 
be found no fewer than three hun- 
dred magnetic circles, holding regular 
meetings, and receiving communica- 
tions.” If the facetious Spicer is not 
hoaxing us, we trust Mr Thackeray 
will keep his eyes and ears open, and 
regale us, on his return, with an ac- 
count of the invisible world. 

We now begin to understand what 
Coleridge meant by his powerful pic- 
ture of ‘‘ woman wailing for her demon 
lover.” It is not at all a bad thing to 
be upon terms of familiarity with a 
spirit. If not quite so handy as the 
imps of the old magicians were—for 
they could serve up banquets in a 
trice, and produce the rarest fruits in 
the heart of winter—your acute Ameri- 
can sprite can contrive to send the 
dollars in the way of his mistress. Here 
is an advertisement : ‘‘Mrs Fish AND 
THE Misses Fox. An error crept 
into our notice of these ladies, as pub- 
lished in our last issue, concerning 
their locality. Our readers will please 
observe that they are at No. 78 West 
Twenty-Sixth Street. Strangers can 
be entertained on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday afternoons, from 3 to 
5 o’clock ; also on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday evenings, from 8 to 
10 o’clock.” The charge seems to us 
moderate—only a dollar per head. 
What a blow it would be to these 
ladies, should. their spiritual admirers 
desert them ! 

We are concerned to say, that some 
little doubt was thrown upon the 
authenticity of the Fish and Fox per- 
formances, by the revelations of a cer- 
tain Mrs Norman Culver, described 
as ‘a connection by marriage of the 
Fox family.” Perhaps it may be 
worth while to insert her declaration. 


“Catherine wanted some one to help 
her (make the rappings), and said that if 
I would become a medium, she would ex- 
plain it all to me. She said that, when 
my cousin consulted the spirits, I must sit 
next to her, and touch her arm when the 
right letter was called. I did so, and was 
able to answer nearly all the questions 
correctly. After I had helped her in this 
way a few times, she revealed to me the 
secret. The raps are produced with the 
toes. All the toes are used. After nearly 
a week’s practice, with Catherine showing 
me how, I could produce them perfectly 
myself. At first it was very hard work 
to do it. Catherine told me to warm my 
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feet, or put them in warm water, and it 
would then be easier work to rap: she 
said that she sometimes had to warm her 
feet three or four times in the course of 
an evening. I-found that heating my feet 
did enable me to rap a great deal easier. 

“ Catherine told me how to manage to 
answer the questions. She said it was 
generally easy enough to answer right, if 
the one who asked the questions called 
the alphabet. She said the reason why 
they asked people to write down several 
names on paper, and then point to them 
till the spirit rapped at the right one, was 
to give them a chance to watch the coun- 
tenance and motions of the person, and 
that in that way they could nearly al- 
ways guess right. She also explained how 
they held down and moved tables. She 
told me that all I should have to do to 
make the raps heard on the table would 
be to put my foot against the bottom of 
the table when I rapped, and that, when 
I wished to make the raps sound distant 
on the wall, I must make them louder, and 
direct my own eyes earnestly to the spot 
where I wished them to be heard. She 
said if I could put my foot against the 
bottom of the door, the raps would be 
heard on the top of the door. Catherine 
told me that when the committee held their 
ankles in Rochester, the Dutch servant- 
girl rapped with her knuckles under the 
floor from the cellar. The girl was in- 
structed to rap whenever she heard their 
voices calling the spirits. Catherine also 
showed me how they made the signs of 
sawing and planing boards. When I was 
at Rochester, last January, Margaretta 
told me that, when people insisted on 
seeing her feet and toes, she could pro- 
duce a few raps with her knees and 
ankles.” 


If, after this express and circum- 
stantial declaration on the part of a 
connection of the Foxes, and without 
refutation of its falsity, it is really the 
case, as Mr Spicer alleges, that their 
exhibitions are attended ‘“‘ by the élite 
of the city of New York, including 
several eminent judges and divines,” 
we are forced to conclude that there is 
no bottom to the stomach of American 
credulity, and we begin to understand 
the secret of the success of Barnum. 
It is, to our apprehension, an uncom- 
monly ugly story, and we really should 
like to know what steps were taken 
in consequence. Mrs Culver stated 
that she was taught by the fair Cathe- 
rine to make the rapping—was that 
tested? The Fox family, in vindica- 
tion of themselves, were bound to 
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have challenged her forthwith to ex- 
hibit her toes, and to have snapped 
them in the approved manner. Mr 
Spicer has a natural reluctance to in- 
volve himself in the feminine quarrel ; 
but as he has undertaken to be the 
spiritual historian, he feels himself 
obliged to give some opinion. Here 
itis. ‘*It is distressing to be com- 
pelled to arbitrate between two ladies 
of station and character, on a simple 
question of—who has fibbed? But 
some decision must be arrived at, and 
I give it at once as mine, that Mrs 
Culver’s statement was, in the main, 
true; Catherine Fox’s, on which it 
was founded, in the ‘nain false.” By 
this, we presume, he means that Miss 
Fox intended to humbug Mrs Culver. 
A more damning hypothesis than this 
we cannot imagine. How does the 
case stand in that light? A girl, in 
the alleged possession of a miracu- 
Jous faculty, not only states, to a 
female relative, that the whole thing 
is an imposture, but explains the nature 
of the process, and teaches her to per- 
Sorm the tricks of the trade! ‘“ After 
nearly a week’s practice, with Cathe- 
rine showing me how, I could produce 
the raps perfectly!” Very odd that 
the ghosts’ confidant should have the 
knack of producing sounds exactly 
similar to those which indicated their 
spiritual presence! And why did the 
little Sapphira criminate herself? The 
motive is perfectly obvious, and is 
assigned—* she wanted some one to 
help her.” Mr Spicer does not seem 
to understand the immense import- 
ance of this point upon the whole 
ghostly question. With the Foxes 
the spirit theory originated—with 
them the rappings commenced. Now, 
if it turns out that these rappings are 
the result of a trick, and that one of 
the family has confessed to the im- 
posture and divulged the secret, down 
goes the whole edifice. It does not 
matter what has taken place after- 
wards ; if the originators of the idea 
are impostors, so must all be who have 
followed after them. 

Ten years ago it would have ap- 
peared absurd to approach the sub- 
ject; but, since then, the case has 
altered. The phenomena of animal 
magnetism have unsettled the minds, 
and, we fear, perverted the religious 
faith of thousands, both in the Old 
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World and the New. We have been 
deluged by itinerant Cagliostros of 
all colours, exhibiting their powers for 
payment, on the platform; and as, in 
matters of this sort, novelty is every- 
thing, and one conjuror can only 
maintain his reputation by keeping 
ahead of another, falsehood and fraud 
have been brought in to supplement 
what was wanting. That a magnetic 
operator can exercise an extraordi- 
nary influence on the nervous system 
of a suitable patient, and even control 
his volition, must be admitted. Such 
a power, marvellous as it is, is never- 
theless not miraculous, for it is pro- 
duced, say the magnetists, by the 
operation of a subtile agent upon the 
nerves, which again influence the 
brain. It is somnambulism produced 
by artificial means. Somnambulism 
is by no means an unusual phenome- 
non. A person in that state, while 
walking in sleep, answers readily 
to interrogatories ; and his fancy fol- 
lows the suggestion of the speaker, so 
that he may be made to believe that 
he is roaming through the ruins of 
Memphis, when, in reality, he is wan- 
dering in his own bed-room. That is 
just the audible expression of a dream ; 
and in it there is nothing hostile to 
nature. But at the very next step the 
limit is passed. Preternatural powers 
are now claimed, and it is alleged that 
the spiritual eye can discern real ob- 
jects at distances and through media 
which the natural eye could not reach. 
This is clairvoyance—which we, not 
without examination, believe to be a 
most rank and filthy imposture. 

It is very significant that the most 
usual, and, we have no doubt, the 
most profitable branch of the clair- 
voyant trade, is that of describing dis- 
eases in the human frame. A patient 
is brought into the presence of the 
clairvoyant, who forthwith proceeds 
to give a diagnosis of the complaint, 
and a description of its seat, in terms 
which are certainly oracular. We 
have more than once heard a dialogue 
like the following—the interlocutors 
being the operator and the possessed 
one, of course confederates. ‘‘ D’ye 
see that man?”—* Ay, I see him.” 
“Ts he weel?”—‘ Far frae it!” 
‘‘What’s the matter wi’ him?”—“* The 
matter wi’ him! d’ye no see yon?.” 
“No; but what is’t ye see? ”—“ It’s 
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that, ye ken—the thing there! Lord 
save us, how it’s louping! It’s ared 
thing, and a’wrang thegither.” ‘Ay, 
ist a red thing?”—“ Just that.” 
“Will it get better?”"—“ I dinna 
ken ; there’s something coming out 
o’t that’s no right. The man’s no 
weel ava!” ‘Can ye tell onything 
to mak him better? ”—* Ay, there’s 
a thing he might tak, but I dinna 
mind the name o’t.” ‘What is’t, 
Davie, man? Think again! ’—*‘ Oo, 
it’s a pouther!” ‘A powder, is it? 
and what’s the colour o’t?”—‘ It’s 
whiles ae colour and whiles anither ; 
ye can pit it in your mouth gin ye 
like!” ‘What kind o’ a taste has 
it?”— It’s no nice.” ‘If he were 
to take it, wad it cure him ?”—*“ If 
it did him nae gude, it wad do him 
nae harm!” Nor has it ever been 
our fortune to hear a more distinct 
opinion enunciated by a sleeping Es- 
culapius. 

As vivisection is out of the ques- 
tion, this branch of the craft may be 
pursued with perfect safety. But 
there is another more ticklish—that 
is, the description of distinct objects. 
In that, there is almost invariably 
such a sketch of ordinary furniture as 
prevails in every dwelling-house, and 
will apply to all. Wenever yet have 
heard of a properly authenticated in- 
stance of clairvoyance being exer- 
cised beyond the immediate locality— 
we mean such an instance as could 
put the possession, or rather the ex- 
istence of such a power, beyond ques- 
tion—and that is, undoubtedly, the 
turning point of the whole contro- 
versy. During the last two years, 
when the mysterious fate of Sir John 
Franklin exercised such an influence 
over the public mind—as will indeed 
continue for years to come—the clair- 
voyants made many contradictory re- 
velations. Onesaw him imbedded in 
ice far beyond Wellington Straits— 
another beheld him captive among the 
rude tribes east of Siberia. But thesin- 
gular thing was this; that notwo uncon- 
nected clairvoyants agreed in their de- 
scription. Some ofthem must have been 
liars, either wilfully or unconsciously ; 
because it was impossible that the con- 
tradictory visions could be reconciled. 
We have no objection to adopt the 
hypothesis which corresponds with 
our idea of magnetic power, that in 
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these cases the so-called said clairroy- 
ant merely followed the ideas of the ope- 
rator; but, in that view, clairvoyance 
receives its death-blow. If it exists 
at all, it must exist independent of 
the impressions of the operator. 

As regards seraphic visions, we are 
constrained to say that we hold them 
as purely blasphemous. Some mise- 
rable creature, far below the average 
of the human race in organisation and 
intellect, presumes to carry messages 
from the supernal spheres, and to as- 
sume a greater power of vision than 
St Stephen, when, at the moment of 
his martyrdom—but not till then—he 
saw the heavens opened. What awe 
can now invest the divine apocalypse 
of John; when, by a simple process, 
youcan throw a serving-wench asleep, 
and extract from her far more specific 
details than were vouchsafed to the 
translated pen of the beloved apostle? 
We ask those who are Christians, and 
who yet are inclined to yield to this 
frightfal delusion—which, after all, 
their common sense should disdain— 
whether they do not consider them- 
selves as guilty of most awful pre- 
sumption in pursuing such inquiries ? 
Granting that, by some inexplicable 
means, such relevations can be given, 
is not such knowledge expressly for- 
bidden in the one Book which is the 
rule of all revelation? We can afford 
to smile at the folly of their belief, 
but we cannot excuse the impiety of 
their practice. They are made the 
dupes of knaves, while they believe 
that they are favoured with spiritual 
revelations through means which the 
divine word has denounced. 

The supporters of clairvoyance have 
a peculiar logic of their own. They 
maintain that failures, however nu- 
merous, are to be reckoned as no 
proofs against them ; but that a single 
case of success is to be considered a 
triumph. Mr Spicer puts the matter 
thus: ‘It is too much the fashion 
among cursory inquirers to overlook 
the importance of what is done, in 
the failure of what is not. This is 
not fair. If you place twenty sealed 
letters on the table, with a different 
line written in each, and the ‘ spirits,’ 
after failing in the first nineteen, read 
the twentieth, surely the wonder in 
respect to that success is as great, 
the mode of compassing it as unac- 
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countable, as though nineteen failures 
had not preceded it.” 

Now, is this view, as applied to 
clairvoyance, correct? We appre- 
hend it is entirely fallacious. Let us 
take Mr Spicer’s test. An operator 
brings a patient into the so-called 
clairvoyant state. A sealed letter is 
laid on the table before him, and he 
is asked if he sees it: he replies in 
the affirmative. He is then asked if 
he can read its contents, and he an- 
swers, ‘“‘ Yes.” He is then desired to 
read it, and he reads something which 
is not therein written. Is that not 
proof, and decisive proof, against 
clairvoyance? The letter is before 
the patient; and if he says that he 
cannot read its contents, then it may, 
with perfect propriety, be maintained 
that he has not attained that state of 
lucidity which would enable him to 
perform such a feat. But if he says 
that he can read it, and proceeds to 
enunciate something which is not in 
the letter, then he disproves clazrvoy- 
ance. What he sees, or says that he 
sees, is not the thing that is there; 
therefore, he is either altogether an 
impostor, or is labouring under a 
mental hallucination which is equally 
fatal to his pretensions. It will not do 
to say that here or there a successful 
result has been achieved. Guessing 
may do much, and trickery more; 
but nothing can be received as a fact 
which relies on exceptions, not on 
rules. We have seen the experiment 
tried with closed boxes. The patient 
invariably professed to see what was 
within, but, very curiously, he never 
gave the object its proper name. It 
was something either long, or broad, 
or round, or square, or queer, or yel- 
low ; but what it was he never would 
tell, though he professed to see it dis- 
tinctly; and he only made one re- 
sponse which a liberal imagination 
could in any way reconcile with the 
reality. Yet he said that he saw. 
Saw what? Not the articles that 
were in the boxes, if he saw anything, 
but very different objects. Is that 
nothing against the lucid faculty ? 
Why, the most stolid and stupid clod- 
hopper in ancient times would have 
despised the spaewife, only one of 
whose predictions out of twenty 
proved ultimately true. 

What with ghost - illuminations, 
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magnetic crystals, magical glass 
globes, and such-like rubbish, which 
might aptly figure in a catalogue of 
the household furniture of the late 
lamented Cornelius Agrippa, many 
men, calling themselves philosophers, 
seem to have taken leave of theirsenses. 
We have gone back to the old trash of 
King James’s witchcraft. Nothing is 
so absurd as to render it unworthy of 
credence—nay, the absurder it is, the 
more eagerly is it paraded as a truth. 
We have no wish to see the field of 
investigation limited—where an ex- 
press limit has not been assigned by 
the highest authority—but it amazes 
us that men of science do not see the 
mischief which their credulity causes. 
Some scoundrelly miscreant professes 
to have a familiar spirit. He is not 
sent to the treadmill as a cheat and 
impostor, as he ought to be, but is 
visited by learned doctors and grave 
inquirers, whose attention makes his 
fortune. The public are told that 
So-and-so, an eminent philosopher, 
has inquired into the matter, and is 
greatly puzzled — cannot, in fact, 
make up his mind—rather inclines, 
than otherwise, to believe that Adon- 
iram Pumpkins is in communication 
with a familiar spirit—and the acute 
Adoniram immediately advertises a 
séance, at five shillings a - head, 
and reaps a harvest from the gulls. 
Now, there has been a great deal 
said about clairvoyance, but the prac- 
tical test remains unsolved. A gen- 
tleman of the very highest distinc- 
tion in the scientific world — one 
whose medical reputation is more 
than European, and who adorns the 
university to which he belongs—has 
offered a large sum of money if any 
clairvoyant can read a line of Shak- 
speare which he has written out and 
deposited in a sealed box. The chal- 
lenge has now been given for a long 
time, yet the attempt never has been 
made. Clairvoyants have described 
royal relics as built up in walls, some- 
where, and have even favoured us with 
drawings of them, but they cannot 
produce them. However, we ought 
not to bein a hurry. It would by no 
means amaze us if the specified relics 
came to light; for there is such a 
thing as indicating a treasure, ‘‘ by 
aid of the spirits,” after the manner of 
Dousterswivel, and then discovering it. 
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Joe Smith, the Mahomet of the Mor- 
monites, was a profound philosopher. 
He calculated, not on the common 
sense, but on the amazing credulity of 
mankind, and actually succeeded in 
founding a new religion. Let us do 
justiceto Joe. He:wasnot awhit more 
absurd nor profane than many edu- 
cated men in this country who ought 
to know better. But he was much 
cleverer ; for he duped others, whilst 
they are the egregious dupes. 

Surely no simpler test than that we 
have alluded to can be proposed. 
Countless clairvoyants profess to do 
far more wonderful things every day 
—well, let them read the line. They 
say their vision penetrates over sea 
and land—space is nothing to them— 
they can bring you news from the 
antipodes in a trice; can tell you the 
address of. a letter in the pocket of a 
labourer at the diggings. Why can- 
not they read the simpler and easier 
task of a single line in a box at home? 
Just because thé whole thing is a 
tissue of unmitigated humbug; and 
the countenance of such pretensions 
will hereafter be regarded as a serious 
stigma upon the intellectual character 
of the age. 

But we must return to Spicer and 
his spirits. The modus operandi is 
quite simple. ‘The party assemble 
round a table, at the head of which 
sits the medium, priest or priestess as 
the case may be. Thereis no kind of 
invocation used. The spirits enter 
the room invisibly of their own ac- 
cord, in a free-and-easy way, and each 
announces his arrival byarap. Then 
the alphabet is produced; but as 
the process of calling out the letters is 
rather tedious, a child’s alphabet-box 
is employed, and a pencil is moved 
along the literal line. When it 
touches the proper letter there is an- 
other rap, and the answer to any pro- 
posed-query is thus spelled out. 

This is a very dreary kind of exhi- 
dition, and was evidently felt to be 
such even by the enthusiastic Spicer ; 
but it is a little enlivened by gym- 
nastics. If spiritual knuckles can 
produce sound, why should not spiri- 
tual muscles induce motion? The 
one is as reasonable as the other; 
and accordingly it is common to re- 
quest the spirits to move the table. 
The following is Mr Spicer’s account 
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of the phenomena which he wit- 
nessed :— 


“It was next proposed that proof 
should be afforded of the power possessed 
by the spirits to move substances ; and 
they were requested to exercise it upon 
the table. Every one drew a little apart, 
in such a manner that none of the sitters’ 
legs should approach it, and, so far as 
could be observed, this condition was 
most honourably fulfilled. In a moment 
or two, the table, like Birnam Wood, 
* began to move ;’ and if my astonishment 
and discomfiture did not ‘ equal that of 
the deluded thane, it was because petti- 
coats are redundant, and it was impossible 
not to feel how completely it was at the 
discretion of any zealous little foot to assist 
the spirits in the performance of this ma- 
noeuvre.” 


‘“‘ Move the tables, indeed!” you 
say; “why, a spirit might as well 
be expected to draw a cork!” Our 
dear sir, these spirits can do more 
wonderful things than draw corks— 
they can imbibe with considerable 
gusto. Death makes no difference in 
the national taste; and we presume 
an American spirit would still indicate 
its preference for a mint-julep, or a 
brandy cock-tail, over weaker com- 
pounds. Your German ghost, with 
fine Teutonic inflexibility, sticks 
steadily to its beer. What think you 
of the following well-authenticated in- 
stance? ‘Kern had engaged Hahn’s 
servant—a man of about forty years 
of age, and of entire singleness of 
character—to stay with him. One: 
night, as Kern lay in his bed, and 
this man was standing near the glass 
door in conversation with him, to his 
utter amazement, he beheld a jug 
of beer, which stood on a table in the 
room, at some distance from him, 
slowly lifted to a height of about 
three feet, and the contents poured 
into a glass that was standing there 
also, until the latter was half full. 
The jug was then gently replaced, 
and the glass lifted and emptied as 
by some one drinking, whilst John, 
the servant, exclaimed in terrified 
surprise, ‘ Lord—it swallows!’ The 
glass was quietly replaced, and not a 
drop of beer was to be found on the 
floor!” F 

Who need marvel after this at the 
mysterious manner in which tea and 
sugar sometimes disappear, and the 
mirific diminishment of the contents 
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of the brandy bottle? How many 
excellent and blameless servants must 
have been discharged, with their cha- 
racters slightly tainted, on account of 
the appetite of the spirits! Yet, 
after all, this German was not an ex- 
orbitantly thirsty soul—he seems to 
have been contented with a modest 
quencher. A Highland ghost, now, 
would have made wild work with 
the agua vite; and the departed of 
Glasgow must surely be chargeable 
with some share of that frightful con- 
sumption of alcohol, which has made 
our western capital so notorious. 
“But the tables were moved?” 
Yes, and the beer vanished ; and, for 
a charge of a couple of shillings, M. 
Robin will show you fifty feats more 
marvellous and inexplicable. But 
this is nothing to what has occurred. 
The house of the Rev. Dr Eliakim 
Phelps was taken possession of by a 
whole regiment of spirits, who had 
a decided turn for the fine arts. 
‘*¢ The furniture of the lower rooms lay 
scattered in the utmost confusion in 
every direction. After hastily re- 
storing some kind of order, the family 
proceeded to the upper rooms, in hopes 
of discovering some clue to the au- 
thors of these strange doings. A 
most extraordinary scene presented 
itself! A number of figures—pro- 
bably eight or ten—constructed with 
great skill by means of various articles 
of wearing apparel and bed-room far- 
niture, were found in the middle 
of the room in a kneeling attitude, 
each having before it an open 
Bible! After exhausting their won- 
der and conjectures, excited by this 
extraordinary spectacle, the family 
closed up the phantom-chamber, as 
it was thenceforth called, leaving 
the dumb kneeling circle as they 
were found; and the doctor himself 
took possession of the key. In spite 
of this precaution, however, some 
strange addition was daily made to 
the phantom group, without a possi- 
bility of tracing the hand at work 
upon it.” When Phelps, junior, a boy 
about eleven, was preparing to go to 
church, his boots and cap were sud- 
denly missing! That is not altogether 
an unexampled phenomenon. How- 
ever, some one was barbarous enough 
to drag forth another pair of Bluchers 
and a caubeen; and these also mira- 
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culously vanished. They were only 
discovered ‘after a long search”— 
not, we presume, until the doctor had 
reached the peroration of his sermon. 
It is odd that the spirits who thus 
practically protested against the doc- 
tor’s oratory, should have selected 
his house as the theatre of their ma- 
licious, and we must say, unmeaning 
pranks. For seven long months, peace 
was a stranger to the dwelling of the 
Phelpses. The furniture became lo- 
comotive, and walked about of its 
own accord, just as if the chairs and 
tables had been studying Washington 
Irving’s tale of the Bold Dragoon. 
There was an awful smashing of glass. 
‘“‘T have seen,” writes the vexed- 
at-heart Eliakim, ‘ objects, such as 
brushes, tumblers, candlesticks, snuf- 
fers, &c., which, but a few moments 
before, I knew to be at rest, fly 
against the glass and dash it to pieces, 
when it was utterly impossible, from 
the direction in which they moved, 
that any visible power could have 
caused their motion.” But for the 
production of the Bibles, we should 
say that this was a case for exorcism 
and holy water. But can anything 
be more preposterous than this ? The 
laws of nature are suspended, the 
spirits of the dead return—all for 
what? - To rattle Dr Phelps’s furni- 
ture about, and to pitch the snuffers 
through his windows! There is usu- 
ally some kind of poise between cause 
and effect. Wecan understand how, 
in the words of Horatio— 


“ A little ere the mightiest Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenantless, and the sheeted 
dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets,” 


—for natural portents are not unap- 
propriate to the violent death of a hero. 
But were the gates of Tartarus opened, 
that the windows of Phelps might be 
broken? A more bairnly set of hob- 
goblins than clustered round the Re- 
verend Eliakim it is impossible to 
conceive ; and we are of opinion that 
they might, without much trouble, 
have been decoyed into the interior 
of an emptied sugar-barrel. 

After all, Beelzebub is but a poor 
imitator. He was but trying, beneath 
the roof-tree of Dr Phelps, to repro- 
duce phenomena which were played 
off at Woodstock, upon the occasion 
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of the visit of the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners in 1649, with infinitely 
greater effect. Had the ghost of 
Funny Joe Collins, the contriver of 
the Woodstock phantasmagoria, been 
amongst the number of the Phelpsian 
visitants, he would have made every 
one in the neighbourhood roar, like 
Trinculo, with terror! Contrast the 
pointless idiocy of the American de- 
monstrations, with the fine, bold, mas- 
terly performances of Collins. 


“ October 30.—Something walked into 
the ‘chamber, treading like a bear; it 
walked many times about, then threw 
the warming-pan violently upon the floor, 
and so bruised it that it was spoiled. 
Vast quantities of glass were now thrown 
about the room, and vast numbers of great 
stones and horses’ bones were thrown in. 
These were all found in the morning, and 
the floors, beds, and walls were all much 
damaged by the violence they were 
thrown in. 

November 1.—Candles were placed in 
all parts of the room, and a great fire 
made, At midnight, the candles all yet 
burning, a noise like the burst of a can- 
non was heard in the room, and the 
burning billets were tossed all over the 
room and about the beds ; and had not 
their honours called in Giles and his fel- 
lows, the house had assuredly been burnt. 
An hour after the candles went out, as 
usual, the clack of many cannons was 
heard, and many pailfuls of green stink- 
ing water were thrown on their honours 
in bed ; great stones were also thrown in 
as before, the bed-curtains and bedsteads 
torn and broken; the windows were now 
all really broken, and the whole neigh- 
bourhood alarmed with the noises ; nay, 
the very rabbit-stealers that were abroad 
that night in the warren, were so fright- 
ened at the dismal thundering, that they 
fled for fear and left their ferrets behind 
them. 

“ One of their honours this night spoke, 
and in the name of God asked what it 
was, and why it disturbed them so? No 
answer was given to this ; but the noise 
ceased for a while, when the spirit came 
again, and, as they all agreed, brought 
with it seven devils worse than itself. 
One of the servants now lighted a large 
candle, and set it in the doorway between 
the two chambers, to see what passed; 
and as he watched it, he plainly saw a 
hoof striking the candle and candlestick 
into the middle of the room, and after- 
wards making three scrapes over the snuff 
of the candle, to scrape it out. Upon this, 
the same person was so bold as to draw a 
sword ; but he had scarce got it out, 


when he perceived another invisible hand 
had hold of it too, and pulled with him 
for it, and at last prevailing, struck him 
so violently on the head with the pommel, 
that he fell down for dead with the blow.” 


Now, we call that a respectable 
style of apparition—place, time, and 
motive being all in perfect keeping ; 
and the design and execution alike 
creditable to the artist. Had Joe 
Collins kept his own council, the 
Woodstock case would have been the 
Tliad of the spiritual manifestations, 
for there is a pith and purpose about 
it which makes us scorn the drivelling 
of the Yankee ghosts. But he was 
too much tickled with the delight of 
the joke to conceal his agency; and 
consequently he is not quoted by the 
historians of the invisible world. 

From Phelps we pass to Judge Ed- 
monds. This dignitary, it seems, was 
formerly an unbeliever, but had gra- 
dually altered his views. The follow- 
ing is an account of what occurred at 
a spiritual meeting at the house of a 
Mr Partridge. In the list of those 
said to have been present, we find 
‘Mrs Fox and her daughters.” 


“ Rappings were heard, and a commu- 
nication from the ‘ spirits’ requested the 
company to play upon a piano in the room. 
This was done, the raps beating accurate 
time to the measure. Mr Gordon, who 
was a medium, was thrown into a mag- 
netic sleep, during which he gave utter- 
ance to some remarks directed against the 
too ready yielding to sister superstitions 
with those which, in past ages, obstructed 
the advance of gospel light,”—(we omit 
the remainder of the sentence as blasphe- 
mous). 

“ While this was proceeding, sounds 
were occasionally heard on the door and 
sides of the apartment aloof from any per- 
son, as loud as could be produced by a 
violent ‘ pounding’ witha man’s fist. The 
table at which Mr Partridge was employ- 
ed in taking notes, was several times 
moved from its place ; and a chair, which 
stood outside of the circle, and several 


feet distant from any one present, was 


moved up to the circle, and back again, 
placed on its side, &c. These, however, 
were the usual phenomena, and of such 
frequent occurrence that they excited but. 
little interest.” 


We pause to make a moral reflec- 
tion. You see, dear reader, how com- 
mon everything becomes by use. We 
warrant now, that if, on walking into 
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your drawing-room, you were to find 
the chairs chasing one another, the 
tables staggering as if under the in- 
fluence of intoxication, and the sofas 
frantically curvetting, you would feel 
not a little amazed. These things, 
however, the philosophic American 
treats with intense disdain ; and, we 

‘doubt not, gives the footstool an ad- 
monitory kick, as it playfully attempts 
to jump into the coal-scuttle. But to 
resume our quotation— 


Tn the present case they proved to be 
but the prologue to demonstrations of a 
most astounding character, and such as, 
I am fully aware, will tax to the utmost 
the faith of the uninitiated in the veracity 
of those upon whose concurrent testimony 
these facts were subsequently made public. 

* At the stage of the proceedings last 
alluded to, it was proposed by some one to 
darken the room, in order to try whether 
the lights and sparkles, known frequently 
to accompany the manifestations in for- 
mer instances, would be perceptible. It 
was accordingly done, and the lights 
were observed, at different times and in 
different parts of the room—sometimes 
resembling phosphorescent flames, some- 
times forming luminous clouds moving 


about, sometimes like glistening stars, 


crystals, or diamonds. Physical demon- 
strations ‘increased in variety and force, 
and continued for three hours, ‘ during 
which,’ says Mr Partridge, ‘the judge 
seemed to be in the possession of the spirits.’ 
Many things occurred to him which he 
mentioned that he alone could be con- 
scious of ; though we could perceive that 
something extraordinary was going on 
with and around him. Many things, how- 
ever, also occurred, which all could wit- 
ness. 

“The card-table before mentioned be- 
gan to move with violent force from one 
side of our circle (which was large) to 
the other, rocking, and rising up and com- 
ing down; and finally, the leaf was shut 
up, the cover turned round to its place, 
the table was gently turned upside down, 
and laid at our feet. In this situation, 
myself and others took hold of it, and 
ascertained its position ; and, after a short 
interval, it was turned up, the leaf opened, 
and the table placed as before. A chair, 
which stood outside of our circle, and 
several feet from any one, was suddenly 
moved up to the circle and back, rocked, 
and finally, with great rapidity, conveyed 
from one end of the room to the other, 
winding its way among the people who 
sat there without touching them, and yet 
at times passing with fearful rapidity 
within an inch or two of our persons... . 
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A pocket-handkerchief was taken from 
the judge’s pocket, and tied into many 
knots and put back again ; a table-brush 
was taken from the shelf, and put into the 
hands of several persons successively, and 
taken out again, and their hair brushed 
with it”!!! 


O Partridge, Partridge!—for we 
are led to understand that the fore- 
going is your account, not that of 
Henry Spicer, Esq.—what manner of 
man thou art, or what is thy calling, 
we know not, and we never may know, 
but this .we will say for thee, that 
thou art a consummate master of 
bathos! Why wert thou not content 
with the crystals, and diamonds, and 
phosphorescence and coruscations ? 
These might have won the hearts of 
young believers; but who can figure 
Ariel tying knots upon the handker- 
chief, or what stomach revolts not at 
the apparition of that beastly brush ? 

We shall, however, be told not to 
scoff, but to reason; and there are one 
or two points in the preceding narra- 
tive which we think it right to notice. 
We assume this to be, in substance, 
the narrative of Mr Partridge, who 
was present, and that he remains un- 
contradicted by any others who were 
there. So be it. That is a broad as- 
sumption, but we do not wish to stand 
upon trifles. In the first place, after 
a preliminary rapping, such as con- 
stantly occurred when Miss Catherine 
Fox was present, music was demanded 
by the spirits. That may be a pecu- 
liar and favourite taste of theirs, for 
anything we know to the contrary ; 
it is enough for us that natural sounds 
were required, to allow the develop- 
ment of the non-natural. In this we 
observe a strong family likeness to 
legerdemain exhibitions, which sel- 
dom go on smoothly unless the atten- 
tion of the audience is distracted. 
Next, Mr Gordon, a medium, drops 
into a magnetic sleep, and makes use 
of expressions from which, we sin- 
cerely hope, his waking sense would 
revolt. Aninspired chair jumps about 
without any obvious reason, but no 
one pays attention to it; and the next 
notable occurrence is, that ‘* some 
one” proposes to darken the room. 
We should like to know who made 
that proposition? If it was Mr Part- 
ridge, it is deeply to be regretted that 
his modesty has kept him in the back- 
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ground: it is always well, in matters 
like this, to be specific. The room 
was darkened accordingly, “ to 
whether the lights or sparkles” would 
appear. And it seems that they 
did appear. But to whom? The 
gifted narrator does not tell us who 
observed the lights. Is he recounting 
his own impression, or that of the 
whole company? On a late grand 
occasion, about which there could be 
no dispute—the eclipse of the sun— 
our scientific men were not at one 
about the colour and shape of certain 
rays or flames which were thought to 
issue from the verge of the solar disc, 
towards the moment of obscuration. 
The spiritual phenomena, being more 
recondite, and certainly less generally 
understood than those which are 
purely natural, require more exacti- 
tude in the telling. Who saw those 
crystals, diamonds, phosphorescence, 
&c.? Was it Partridge only—or did 
the Foxes likewise see them—or were 
they visible to the rest of the com- 
pany? On these very essential points 
we are left utterly in the dark—as 
utterly as Judge Edmonds, who, with 
a halo of glory around him, ‘‘ seemed 
to be in the possession of the spirits!” 
As Mr Partridge cannot tell us what 
occurred to the judge, we shall not be 
inquisitive to know. Many things 
may have occurred to him. Had we 
been in his place, it would have oc- 
curred to us that a slight supper, not 
unaccompanied by some mildly diluted 
spirits, might be salubrious after such 
a séance; though, with a modesty 
equal to his, we should have abstained 
from hinting our desire. No doubt 
“‘ something extraordinary was going 
on with and around him.” Gentle- 
men’s handkerchiefs do not usually 
emerge from their pockets from an 
innate desire of being tied into knots; 
and surely it would be a great satis- 
faction for the judge to know what 
spirit took that liberty with his mov- 
ables. 

However, the room being darkened, 
the furniture began to race about ata 
speed or ‘‘ fearful rapidity” which no 
article seems to have attained when the 
candles were lighted. It was all the 
difference between a mild sidling and 
the fanaticism of a Highland reel. In 
the day-time your chair might deceive 
you, jerking back as you confidingly 
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surrendered your nether man to it; and 
you might be greeted with a spiritual 
guffaw, and a general rapping, indica- 
tive of the delight which the ghosts 
received from your hurt upon the os 
coccygis. But, dowse the glim, and 
there is the very devil to pay. Tables 
are turned upside down, the room being 
so dark that their position can only be 
ascertained by touch. An arm-chair 
conceives that it is a steam-engine, 
and whisks recklessly by. We re- 
member, in days long past, having 
played at blind-man’s-buff in a dark- 
ened room, and we at once recognise 
the truth of the American phenomena. 
How the furniture did use to go 
about! You thought you were catch- 
ing a nymph, and a screen came slap 
in your face, eliciting diamonds and 
coruscations more brilliant than any 
which Rundell and Bridge could ex- 
hibit. An ancestral chair by the fire- 
place became, on these occasions, a 
perfect demon. It would have been 
easier to stand the shock of Coeur-de- 
Lion, than the tilt of that venerable 
mahogany. But then we were not 
magicians. Granting that we occa- 
sionally caught a spirit, a very slight 
shriek was elicited, and the “ rap- 
pings” were decidedly few. In sober 
earnestness, we beg to observe that 
this ‘* manifestation” is by far the 
most suspicious of any which has yet 
been cited; and that—though digni- 
fied by the presence of a judge, ‘in 
the possession of the spirits”—we 
cannot by any means accept it as 
conclusive of the ghostly power. We 
make no imputation against any one. 
Mr Partridge is as much a shade to 
us as the spirit who, he presumes, im- 
pelled his arm-chair. Fleshly or dis- 
embodied, they may be excellent fel- 
lows both ; but our belief in them is 
just the same which we repose in the 
shade of Katterfelto. 

It is, however, no joke to be “in 
the possession of the spirits,” for they 
are apt to play strange pranks with 
those who surrender themselves to 
their power. It is not pleasant to be 
whisked up to the roof, and suspended 
from it like a gigantic spider, after the 
manner of Hervio Nano, the original 
Gnome-fly. Nevertheléss, an eyewit- 
ness has stated that Mr Daniel D. 
Hume, a medium, was placed in this 
singular position. 
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“ Suddenly, and without any expecta- 
tion on the part of the company, the me- 
dium, Mr Hume, was taken up in the air] 
I had hold of his hand at the time, and I 
felt of his feet ; they were lifted a foot 
from the floor! He palpitated from head 
to foot with the contending emotions of 
joy and fear which choked his utterance. 
Again and again he was taken from the 
floor, and the third time he was carried 
to the lofty ceiling of the apartment, with 
which his hands and head came in gentle 
contact. I felt the distance from the soles 
of his boots to the floor, and it was nearly 
three feet. Others touched his feet to 
satisfy themselves.” 

We confess that we would have 
given a trifle to have seen the palpi- 
tating medium sprawling in the air! 
We presume this settles the question 
about the suspension of Mahomet’s 
coffin; for no staunch Mussulman 
ghost would grudge the labour of up- 
holding it. The experiment, however, 
has been attempted before. Manlius, 
the friend of Melancthon, tells us in 
his Collectanea—“ I was acquainted 
with a certain person, called Faust of 
Kundling, a small town in Wirtem- 
berg. He was a Cracovian Scholas- 
ticus, and read lectures on magic in 


the university there. He was a great 
rambler, and possessed many secrets. 
At Venice, wishing to amuse the po- 
pulace, he boasted that he would fly 


up to heaven. The devil accordingly 
wafted him up a certain height, but 
dashed him down again in such a 
plight that he lay half dead on the 
ground.” We insert this extract from 
the writings of a very learned man, 
by way of warning to the American 
experimentalists. Johanna Southcote, 
if we mistake not, expected to be 
“taken up;” and her Scottish imi- 
tator, Luckie Buchan, actually stood 
tiptoe on the top of a hillin Dumfries- 
shire, vainly soliciting a soar. Daniel 
has transcended Johanna—Hume has 
risen beyond Buchan. 

But is it not possible that some of 
these phenomena may be attributable 
to natural agencies, such as magnet- 
ism, electricity, &c., though their ope- 
ration is not yet understood? That 
is a very fair question ; and we, who 
detest dogmatism almost as thoroughly 
as deception, have no objection to 
answer it. Our experience of the 
past warrants us in concluding that 
there are many natural agencies with 
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which we are imperfectly acquainted. 
Among the most important of these is 
electricity, whether it emanates from 
animated or inanimate objects; and 
no man, we think, is entitled to deny 
the genuineness of alleged phenomena, 
on account of their singularity or start- 
ling nature, so long as they can be at- 
tributed to a natural source. Thus, 
if it were alleged that, through the 
operation of magnetism, luminous 
points or sparkles were made to ap- 
pear in a darkened room, we should 
not be justified in sneering at the 
statement, simply because it is con- 
trary to our own experience. Nay, 
we shall go even farther. It is not im- 
possible, though certainly improbable, 
that an object, such as a table, may 
be so impregnated and surcharged 
with electricity, as to be moved, 
without visible power, from its place. 
But to tell us that handkerchiefs can 
spontaneously tie themselves into 
knots, and hair-brushes rush of their 
own accord to people’s heads, is a 
direct insult to the understanding, and 
is indeed admitted to be so by the 
illuminati. They are obliged to have 
recourse to spirits; and not hypothe- 
tically to account for some wonderful 
phenomenon, but directly, from posi- 
tive revelations vouchsafed to them- 
selves. Now with this, science has 
nothing at alltodo. They are assert- 
ing, not natural, but supernatural 
agencies; and these we utterly deny. 
Let it be observed that we do not ex- 
press a disbelief in reported results, 
solely because the spiritualists choose 
to refer them to preternatural causes. 
It is possible that a table might move, 
or lights be exhibited, without spiri- 
tual intervention ; but these men have 
cut the ground from beneath their own 
feet. They do notargue that these phe- 
nomena may have been produced by 
spiritual intervention, but they de- 
clare that they were so produced; and, 
with singular audacity, they have 
undertaken to prove that position. 
The reader, who has hitherto been 
introduced to “‘ rappings,” locomotive 
furniture, self-acting hair - brushes, 
and tortuous handkerchiefs, must now 
prepare himself for something stronger. 
We recommend him to take a caulker, 
by way of fortifying himself for the 
revelation. 

THe SPIRITS CAN MAKE THEM- 
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SELVES VISIBLE! Yes—indeed they 
can; and, what is more, they can 
sign their names. Here is the state- 
ment as to the latter fact :— 


* At one of a series of meetings (here- 
after more particularly described), con- 
vened for the purpose of ‘spiritual inter- 
course,’ at the residence of Mr Charles 
Partridge, New York, the subject of 
Kossuth’s ‘ mission’ was referred to, and 
{whether from a desire to know how far 
‘material aid’ might be safely accorded, 
or from idle curiosity as to the missing 
crown of Hungary) pressed somewhat 
eagerly upon the notice of the spirits. 
The latter, however, cut all questions 
short, by addressing the mediwm, Mr 
Edward P. Fowler, thus— 

“¢ Edward, place a paper on your 
table, and we will write a sentiment upon 
this matter, and subscribe it with our 
names. You will then sign it also.’ 

* The result reported was as follows :— 

“Tn accordance with the above direc- 
tions, Edward placed a paper on his table, 
in his sleeping-room, which was duly 
written upon in the course of the night, 
and signed by forty-three spirits. It was 
subsequently signed by the members of 
the circle ; but, owing to the omission of 
the history, and the irregular mode of 
affixing the signatures of the members, 
the spirits made the following communi- 
cation at the succeeding regular meet- 
ing— Burn that, and we will write upon 
another.’ 

“ Accordingly, the first paper was de- 
stroyed, and a parchment was procured, 
and placed on Edward’s table, on his re- 
tiring for the night. On the morning of 
the 23d of December, when the medium 
rose, he found the sentiment, ‘ Peace, but 
not without freedom,’ and the signatures 
inscribed on the parchment. 

“ At the meeting of the circle held on 
the 25th of December, Dr Hall asked the 
spirits whether each spirit executed his 
or her own name, as they occurred on the 
parchment, when the spirits answered 
emphatically—‘ Yes!’ ” 


We hope that document will be pre- 
served with as much care as the origi- 
nal Declaration of Independence. It 
ought to be; for who do you think 
signed it among others? Why—Ben- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN! Don’t be sur- 
prised, dear reader—we shall get to 
Washington by and by. Edward 
B. Fowler, it would appear, is a re- 
markably gifted seer—quite a Joe 
Smith in his way—and Franklin, or 
rather the spirit of that illustrious 
man, requested him to get a book, and 
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note down very particularly his ex- 
periences. Charles Partridge, who 
was present, inspired by a natural 
jealousy of the preference shown to 
the Fowler, inquired—rather imperti- 
nently, aswe think—whether, if hehad 
been in the room, he could have seen 
what Edward saw? The reader must 
understand that, by this time, the 
spirits had vouchsafed to appear as 
carnalities to Fowler. Franklin’s re- 
ply conveys a dignified and proper 
rebuke. ‘* Your sphere would not 
have permitted us to present ourselves 
even to Edward.” The Partridge was 
caught in his own snare—a victim to 
the Fowler. It so happened, how- 
ever, that the latter had mentioned 
the apparition of a queer little man 
in his room on a previous evening, 
and another of the party requested to 
know what name he bore in the flesh. 
Franklin courteously replied, ‘‘The 
small man was Hahnemann.” We 
wonder whether any deceased allo- 
pathist is permitted to walk. 

No; we protest that it is no hoax 
of ours. Spicer may be hoaxing us, 
for, as we said before, he is a funny 
and facetious fellow, but we quote ac- 
curately from his volume. Now then, 
putting aside the appearances, which 
are simply harmless, especially as they 
are confined to Fowler, let us seriously 
consider the inconveniences of post- 
mortem signature. We never heard of 
such a thing before, except in the case 
of Sir Robert Redgauntlet, and his 
receipt went hissing like a squib up 
the chimney. Another judge, of the 
name of Gray, is stated to have signed 
a document expressive of his belief in 
the genuineness of the spiritual sub- 
scriptions. In that case, we congra- 
tulate the forgers of New York. One 
thing is quite evident, that they may 
now counterfeit with impunity the 
handwriting of any deceased party. 
For some years to come, it is impro- 
bable that spirits will be admitted to 
the witness-box or required to take 
an oath; and, supposing it to be esta- 
blished that spirits can write, it is 
difficult to imagine how a defence, 
resting on the authenticity of the sig- 
nature, could be repelled. Suppose a 
man dies in the act of executing a will, 
and five minutes afterwards, his spirit 
‘‘ raps” for two witnesses, and signs 
the deed in their presence, will it be 
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good in law? Why not? There is the 
signature, and nobody else made it; 
and it would be hard to maintain that 
the spirit could not remedy the in- 
firmity of the dying hand. There is a 
splendid prospect open for collectors 
of autographs. Letters from the dead 
will soon become as plentiful as straw- 
berries—nay, we greatly fear that 
they will tread upon the heels of the 
living. Washington is at it again. 
Would you like to hear him? 

“© ye men of intelligence! Be ye 
warned that this doctrine of spiritual in- 
tercourse will spread and overleap all 
opposition. Be patient, examine, inves- 
tigate—try all things by the unfailing 
laws of nature and reason. Be not easily 
turned from your course—let ‘onward and 
upward’ be your watchword. All will be 
well if you persevere. Have charity ; 
love your opposers ; forbear ; seek to en- 
lighten them. Oh! be forgiving ; you are 
progressing.” 


It is very well for Washington to 
ask us to be patient; but what pa- 
tience can stand such frightful drivel? 
Why, the man—we beg pardon—ghost, 
has forgot the significance of language; 
for it is rank nonsense in a spirit, 
holding spiritual intercourse, to call 
that communication a doctrine. Can 
it be that spirits, like men, are liable 
to intellectual decay? It is an awful 
idea; but, from the foregoing speci- 
men, it is evident that Washington is 
entitled to the privileges of the Fogie 
Club. Would you like a tonch of 
Jefferson by way of relief? Here goes. 


“ The anniversary of America’s birth is 
now being observed by millions of happy 
people, who enjoy the greatest blessings 
of any earthly nation. These blessings 
were won by a thorough and impartial 
investigation of the various theories of 
government, one of which was carried out 
in practice by a class of men who were 
not afraid of truth. In all its affairs (the 
government) it is as near the intended of 
God as its founders could, at that time, 
adopt, and at the same time consolidate 
the States. But, with all its blessings, it 
was not perfect ; nor is it yet, and proba- 
bly never will be. The Union, as it is, is 
worth preserving, and I pray my country- 
men will not destroy it, for as sure as 
they do, civil war and carnage will as- 
suredly follow. Better permit one evil 
than to destroy all that is good.” 


Perhaps the reader will be better 
able to appreciate the truly Roman 
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stoicism of the last sentence, when we 
remind him that the children of Jef- 
ferson were, after his death, publicly 
sold for slaves in the market of New 


Orleans. In the midst of ineffable 
glory the spirit of Jefferson yet ap- 
proves of the human traffic! 

We hope these specimens will suf- 
fice—for we really have not space to 
notice the posthumous writings of 
Calvin and Fenelon, who, along with 
others of less celebrity, have deigned 
to commupicate their spiritual mus- 
ings to the American ear. In truth, 
this is a very serious revelation for 
authors. What would become of the 
living novelists were a new series of 
the Waverley tales to be spiritually 
communicated? Are they safe against 
Cervantes and Boccaccio? Not at all. 
Spirits are proficients in all languages ; 
and the new style both of Calvin and 
Fenelon is sonorous with the Yankee 
twang. It is really too bad that the 
bread is to be taken out of our mouths 
by deceased authors, who can have no 
claim to copyright. Protection, they 
tell us, is dead. Alas! the grave it- 
self is now no protection. We appeal 
to the reading public. Do they really 
want more of N. P. Willis? If 
they do, it is no use repeating the 
Oriental wish that he may live for a 
thousand years ; for, according to the 
new method, he may write till the 
world is in flames. We remember 
reading, some years ago, in one of 
the periodicals, a rather impertinent 
paper, in which the popular authors 
of the day were represented as em- 
barking on a perilous aérial voyage ; 
and when one of them, whom we are 
glad to know is still fresh and lively, 
was represented as having met with 
a fatal accident, the sole moan made 
by the survivors was expressed in the 
emphatic words—* Well! that’s one 
serial done for at all events!” But, 
if these American revelations be true, 
living authors will shortly be worse 
off than Macbeth—there will not be a 
corner for them at the table. We 
shall be obliged to hire spiritual bravos 
to make away with the shades of our 
predecessors. Has any man a literary 
rival? If so, his course is clear—let 
him settle on him an annuity. His 
business is to retain him as long as 
possible in the flesh ; not to allow him 
to go out as an active and under- 
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selling spirit. For ourselves, we defy 
competition ; but we tremble to think 
what might be the fate of the poor 
lads who write for the Edinburgh 
Review, should the defunct contribu- 
tors take a fancy to enliven the Blue 
and Yellow! Not that Mackintosh 
would make much sensation. Allow- 
ing for spiritual improvement, he 
would remain as heavy as a sack of 
turnips; but, in the present state of 
the hotch-potch, Sydney Smith, spi- 
ritualised, would be a most valuable 
adjunct. We shall allow no political 
feelings to sway us. We utterly and 
entirely protest against the posthu- 
mous productions of the defunct. Since 
we began this article, we have been 
approached upon thespiritual side, and 
the bait was certainly a tempting one. 
It was neither more nor less than an 
offer from the spirit of Ossian of a 
~ dictation of his real poems as they 
ought to appear in the Saxon garb. 
We are always averse to betray con- 
fidence, even though it comes through 
spirits; and therefore we turn to 
Spicer for posthumous poetry, be- 
lieving that Ossian will ‘‘ rap,” when 
we allude to him, if we are guilty of 
any dishonour. 

Indefatigable during his life, Southey 
is still hard at work; though we are 
rather surprised to find him selecting 
American confidants. We abstain 
from quoting his poem, solely on ac- 
count of the subject, which is personal 
and painful, relating to the mental 
malady that darkened his latter years. 
Shelley, we are sorry to observe, has 
lost much of his power of rhythm since 
he became a shade. Indeed, his lines 
will not scan; and his words have no 
meaning. It is evident that the spirit 
who dictated the following lines is 
inadequate to the composition of such 
a poem as the Sensitive Plant :-— 


“Here am I blest! 
o’er all 

Of beauty, and drink in a freedom 

That on earth I was denied, Earth’s sons, 

With souls of clay, would have despoiled me; 

They made me what I was—they made me 


My mind can sweep 


doubt ; 
But i they have no power to mar my 
sou . 
For to my lumined spirit is revealed 
What once was dim and shadowy on earth. 
Ah! Immortality, thy bliss—and still 
*Twas I who doubted thee ! 


Friend, listen why : 
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I — the wrongs in Church and State, and 
too. 

Sawa power to right them, and to make 

An Eden’s garden smiling here; 

But others scorned, and wished not to right 

Those wrongs I saw, for they were false, 

Yet feigning to be-true! ” 


In justice to the poet, we ought to 
state our belief that the fault here lay 
with the medium, who has blundered 
the verse, and deserves to have his 
ears cropped. More pitiable doggerel 
cannot be conceived; and it is dis- 
gusting to think that Shelley’s ghost 
was not allowed the opportunity of a 
revise. We lament to say that Edgar 
A. Poe, the author of ‘‘ The Raven,” 
is still spirituously addicted ; and that 
his shade composes under the influ- 
ence of intoxication. Mrs Lydia 
Tenney, of Georgetown, Massachu- 
setts, a noted medium—by the way, it 
is worth remarking that a person of 
the name of Tenney signed a certifi- 
cate of the truth of the Fox demon- 
strations—lately communicated to a 
magnetic circle a message and poem 
from the deceased bard. It is not 
easy to decide whether they flavour 
most of peach-brandy or of ether. 


“Listen to me, and I will tell you of 
beautiful things—of thoughts both wild 
and tender—both soothing and tumul- 
tuous, which dwell in a human heart. A 
question which has moved the minds of 
millions is, What is the end and aim of 
imagination for what was it implanted 
in the human organisation? What was 
my own? but a vortex rushing within 
itself, upon whose brink I could seem to 
stand and see what was being swallowed 
and reproduced—thorns, jagged rocks, 
beautiful flowers—all in the whirl of this 
ceaseless current merged. 


“ O, the dark, the awful chasm ! 
O, the fearful spirit spasm ! 
Wrought by unresisted passion 

In my heart. 
Fancies joyous, but alluring ; 
Love pure, but unenduring, 
From time to time securing 

Each a part. 


Then embraced by seraph bands— 
Drawn by tender loving hands— 
From those treacherous, hateful sands 
f despair. 

How my soul was waked to gladness, 
And cast off the deadening sadness, 
And the soul-devouring madness 

Writhing there! ” 


May we be caught up and suspended 
from the ceiling, like Daniel D. Hume, 
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if we stand this any longer! These 
Transatlantic ghosts are superlative 
idiots ; let us try whether we cannot 
elicit something better from a native 
apparition. For the last quarter of 
an hour there has been an incessant 
rapping on our table—there is an 
odour of usquebae in the apartment, 
and we hear the droning of a spiritual 
bagpipe. The shade of old Ossian 
awaits us! At the corner of the 
street there stands a first-rate medium, 
Dugald Macvurich by name, and he 
also is of the race of the bards. Him 
we eutice, by the promise of a bottle 
of whisky, and a quarter of a pound 
of pigtail, into our study ; and having 
explained to him our wishes, which 
he readily comprehends—for his fa- 
ther’s sister’s husband’s cousin had 
the gift of the second-sight, and it 
may therefore be said to be in the 
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[May, 
family—we give him a single dram, 
by way of composing draught, and 
patiently await the result. Dugald 
pechs. That, though a familiar mag- 
netic symptom, may be accounted for 
naturally, the spirit being consider- 
ably above proof. But now a fine 
agitation convulses his furrowed fea- 
tures. His hair begins to bristle, and 
his legs are jerked as if he were exe- 
cuting a strathspey.! There can be no 
doubt of it now—he is fully possessed 
by the ancient Caledonian muse. 
Starting to his feet, he catches up a 
pair of bellows, which, inserted be- 
neath his left arm, makes no con- 
temptible substitute for the bagpipe ; 
and, marching round the apartment, 
he delivers the following magnificent 
fragment, which we hope will silence 
for ever the puny piping of the Yan- 
kee spirits :— 


QUEEN OF PHAERIE. 


A HIGHLAND BALLAD. 


Communicated by the Shade of Ossian. 


I will sing you songs 


To make your heart-strings tingle ; 
They were made by me, 
Ossian, son of Fingal, 


In honour of a chief, 


Called Forquhard Mhor Mactavish ; 
To whom the females were 
Of their attentions lavish. 


Half-way up the glen, 

Near the springs of Aven, 
Where the black-cock builds, 
As also does the raven— 

There his henchman, Ian, 
Found him on the heather, 

With his flask of spirits 
Emptied altogether ! 


Such a thing as this 


Was indeed uncommon, 
For the Chief could drink 
With any son of woman; 


And it did appear 


To his henchman, Ian, 
That some wondrous sight 
The Chieftain had been seeing. 


Water on his face 


His foster- brother spluttered, 


And a prayer or two 


To good Saint Fillan uttered ; 
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Till Mactavish gave 
Signs of animation, 
And could undertake 
The task of his narration. 


First his nose he fed 

With a pinch of sneeshan, 
Then he thus remarked, 

‘**T have seen a vision! 
I shall tell you all, 

That you may judge the fitness 
Of the things whereof 

I have been the witness. 


*“T had not consumed 


At this point, owing to an unlucky 
accident, the recitation terminated. 
A large chair, originally from Dun- 
staffnage, became greatly excited by 
the strain; and, after attempting to 
dance a jig, rushed furiously across 
the room, and came in violent contact 
with Macvurich’s shins. The inspired 
medium went down like a nine-pin, 
nor could we again bring him to the 
scratch. That he was under spiritual 
influence, however, there can be no 
doubt; indeed, he muttered some- 
thing, though incoherently, about 
“the spirits”—employing, to denote 


More than half a gallon, 
With Rory Oig M‘Craw, 

And Angus, son of Allan ; 
And was walking home 

In this same position, 
When my eyes beheld 

A beauteous apparition. 


** From a tuft of rushes 
Rose a splendid figure, 
About a salmon’s height, 
Perhaps a little bigger. 
She was dressed in green, 
Her arms were rather hairy, 
And I knew at once 
It was the Queen of Phaerie!” 


them, the Gaelic synonyme of Ferin- 
tosh. It is to be hoped that, on some 
future occasion, the shade of Ossian 
will condescend to dictate the remain- 
der of this delectable poem. 

Will any one dare to doubt the 
authenticity of this “* communication?” 
We are quite prepared to argue that 
point, and to prove its possibility 
from antecedents. Homer, a much 
older poet than Ossian, was called up 
by the magician Faust, and we have 
it, on the authority of Marlowe, that 
he was compelled to improvise. 





** Have I not made blind Homer sing to me 
Of Alexander’s love and (£non’s death? 
And hath not he that built the walls of Thebes, 
With ravishing sounds of his melodious harp, 
Made music with my Mephistopheles?” 


We are ready, at all events, to 
make our affidavit that the Ossianic 
fragment is quite as genuine as the 
American spiritual minstrelsy. 

Well, dear reader, what do you say 
to all this? Are you a convert to 
the spiritual manifestations, or do 
you still remain incredulous? We 
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have positively nothing more to say 
—we have simply expounded Spicer. 
He is a believer, though less from 
anything he has seen (the spirits not 
being active in his presence) than 
from what he has heard. It may, 
however, occur to you, as it occurs 
to us, that it is somewhat strange 
2T 
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that this spiritual intercourse should 
have been so long deferred. Possibly 
St Anthony was not tempted by de- 
mons, but simply haunted by ghosts ; 
possibly Luther mistook the nature of 
his annoying interruptions, and was 
precipitate in shying the ink-bottle 
at what he imagined to be the head of 
Sathanas, when he ought to have pro- 
duced the alphabet, and endeavoured 
to ascertain whether his visitor was 
not the shade of some early reformer. 
But Anthony and Luther, knowing 
the Bible, had, both of them, a hor- 
ror of familiar spirits. And, upon the 
whole, we think you cannot do better 
than follow their example. When we 
find an introduction to the inhabitants 
of the invisible world charged, accord- 
ing to the tariff of the Fish and Fox 
tribe, at one dollar per head, we can- 
not avoid forming a most contemptible 
opinion of the spirits who thus officiate 
upon hire. And as to the alleged 
readiness of the spirits to appear, we 
greatly doubt that. It is wholly in 
opposition both to inspiration and vul- 
gar tradition. The spirit of Samuel, 
when evoked by the Witch of Endor, 
complained that he was disquieted. 
Ghosts are said in later times to have 
appeared, and to have haunted dwell- 
ings; but, whenever addressed, they 
have supplicated as a boon that they 
might be laid at rest. The new theory 
is quite otherwise. Your disembodied 
spirit has not only the entrée to every 
circle, but it enjoys the amusements 
exceedingly—plays, in fact, the first 
fiddle—and the dead jackass has the 
advantage of figuring as a living lion. 

But we shall not conclude in so 
light a strain. In dealing with the 
details laid before us, so utterly ludi- 
crous of their kind, it was impossible 
to avoid banter : but the prevalence of 
such a delusion—if it really be so pre- 
valent—is most deeply and sincerely 
to be deplored. It is the worst and 
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rankest form of infidelity which has 
ever been promulgated. It is utterly 
opposed to the Christian tenets, for it 
implies there is no judgment hereafter. 
A miserable debauchee like Poe, who 
had lived without the thought of a 
Redeemer, dies; and straightway, 
through a medium, announces him- 
self to be in glory. Blasphemy must 
becommon and congenial in the United 
States, before any one, capable of per-- 
petrating a stanza, would venture up- 
on such an experiment. But impos- 
tors stick at nothing. With the dollar 
per head in their view, they will pro- 
duce any kind of phantasmagoria; and 
enact, on a small scale, the same kind 
of swindle which was practised at the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

Keep your mind easy, dear reader ! 
You are not, one whit, more likely to 
be disturbed by ghosts than your fa- 
ther or grandfathers were—and you 
may set them thoroughly at defiance. 
Comport yourself well, and you may 
be assured that neither your shaving- 
brush nor razor will spontaneously 
smash the window—go to church re- 
gularly, and we shall give our guar- 
antee against your being affixed to 
the ceiling. Be easy on the score of 
your furniture, until you observe it 
to be inconveniently locomotive; in 
which case, no doubt, you will be 
able to dispose of it to some railway 
company. And, above all things, de- 
spise humbug, and do not follow in 
the wake of men who are called, or 
call themselves, philosophers. Many 
scientific men, in matters of reasoning, 
are asses ; and it is a mercy that it is 
so, since otherwise, through their crude 
conceits, they would destroy the equi- 
librium of the material world. 

Humbug, and deliberate imposture, 
are the mildest terms we can apply to 
the American “ spiritual manifesta- 
tions,” and with that expression of 
opinion we dismiss the subject. 
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